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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Campaign  of  Shiloh — The  Army  and  Navy  Invest  New  Madrid 
and  Island  No.  10— Grant's  Army  Advances  to  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing— Battle  of  Shiloh — Far  Reaching  Consequences  of  the  Con- 
federate Reverse. 

Meantime  there  had  been  hard  fighting  in  the  West 
with  the  broad  general  result  that  the  advance  into 
the  Confederacy  which  Grant  had  begun  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  had  been  stubbornly 
maintained.  The  Confederate  armies  had  in  the  main 
been  pushed  back  out  of  Tennessee.  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  New  Madrid  was  the  objec- 
tive of  a  powerful  military  and  naval  expedition  under 
General  Pope  and  Commodore  Foote,  and  together 
with  the  fortifications  on  Island  No.  10,  a  sand  bar  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  long  since  washed  away,  gave 
the  Federal  forces  serious  occupation  for  many  weeks. 
In  the  main  the  operations  against  these  works  were 
approaches  by  parallels  and  a  vigorous  bombard- 
ment. April  5th  General  Beauregard  telegraphed  to 
Richmond  concerning  the  attack  on  New  Madrid: 
"  The  enemy  has  thrown  three  thousand  shells  and 
burned  fifty  tons  of  gunpowder  without  injuring  the 
effectiveness  of  our  works,  and  killing  but  one 
man." 

The  gunboats  naturally  took  an  active  part  in  this 
cannonade,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  cold  and  muddy 
trenches  by  which  New  Madrid  was  hemmed  in  used 
to  get  impatient  over  the  ineffective  firing. 

"Well,  what  is  the  navy  doing  to-day?"  was  the 
question  passed  along  the  lines  when  the  dull  booming 
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of  the  cannon  told  that  the  conflict  had  been  renewed. 
"  Oh,  it's  still  bombarding  the  State  of  Tennessee  at 
long  range,"  was  the  impatient  reply. 

There  was  fighting,  too,  in  Missouri  during  this 
period.  Van  Dorn,  a  dashing  Confederate  cavalry 
leader  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  among  whom 
were  a  few  bands  of  half-civilized  Indians,  marched 
into  that  state  from  Arkansas,  encountered  General 
Curtis  at  Elkhorn  Tavern  and  Pea  Ridge  and  was 
soundly  beaten.  There  was  never  again  any  consider- 
able Confederate  army  on  Missouri  soil. 

But  the  really  vital  military  movement  in  the  West 
during  March  and  April,  1862,  was  what  is  known  as 
the  Shiloh  campaign.  Shiloh  was  a  little  log  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  southwestern 
Tennessee,  near  the  boundary  lines  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  It  was  known  to  perhaps  a  hundred  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity,  but  when  the  demons  of  war  made 
it  their  battle  ground  its  name  was  carried  on  the 
thunders  of  cannon  over  all  the  civilized  world.  How 
then  came  a  great  battle  to  be  fought  there?  The 
immediate  spot  was  unimportant;  that  the  battle  was 
there  was  the  mere  result  of  accident.  But  that  a 
great  battle  should  be  fought  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  made  certain  by  the  disposition  of  the 
hostile  armies  in  March,  1862.  In  and  about  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  about 
fifty  thousand  men.  But  his  wings  were  widely  separated 
and  both  Halleck  and  Buell  conceived  the  plan  of 
thrusting  a  Union  army  between  them  and  defeating 
them  one  at  a  time.  This  plan  failed  for  various 
reasons,  chiefly  delay  in  giving  it  effect.  Halleck  be- 
came enraged  at  Grant,  some  say  through  jealousy, 
and  for  a  time  the  latter  was  under  arrest,  thus  further 
impeding  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Freed  from 
arrest  and  ultimately  put  in  command  of  the  whole 
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expedition,  he  hurried  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  a  spot  on 
the  Tennessee  River  above  Fort  Henry.  Here  he  had 
about  thirty-five  thousand  men.  His  own  head- 
quarters were  at  Savannah.  The  camp  of  so  great  an 
army  extends  over  several  miles,  and  the  tents  of  Sher- 
man's division  were  in  the  clearings  about  Shiloh 
Church.  One  flaw  in  Grant's  first  dispositions  came 
near  costing  him  his  army.  Though  the  enemy  was 
known  to  be  near  by,  he  neglected  to  intrench.  Thus 
far  his  experience  had  been  with  rather  a  sluggish  foe, 
and  he  took  a  chance  of  which  later  in  his  career  he 
would  never  have  dreamed. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  Confederates  had  about 
forty  thousand  men  at  Corinth,  twenty  miles  from 
the  Union  camps.  Grant's  army  was  still  divided. 
Buell  with  seventeen  thousand  men  was  moving  from 
Nashville  to  join  him  but  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April  there  came 
to  General  Johnston  a  telegram  from  General  Cheat- 
ham, far  away  on  the  Confederate  left  flank,  saying 
that  a  Federal  division  under  General  Lew  Wallace 
had  been  manoeuvring  in  his  vicinity  all  day.  The 
telegram  had  been  given  to  Beauregard,  who  for- 
warded it  with  the  endorsement,  "  Now  is  the  time  to 
advance  on  Pittsburg  Landing."  With  the  telegram 
in  his  hand,  Johnston  sought  Bragg's  quarters.  That 
officer  was  found  in  bed,  but  listened  to  the  news,  saw 
at  once  that  if  Lew  Wallace  was  in  the  place  reported 
the  Union  army  was  dismembered,  and  added  his  recom- 
mendation to  that  of  Beauregard.  Johnston  had  been 
in  doubt,  but  his  hesitation  now  vanished.  At  day- 
break the  army  moved  but  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
roads,  faulty  tactics,  blunders  somewhere,  combined 
with  heavy  rain  to  so  delay  the  columns  that  the  attack 
could  not  be  delivered  at  the  time  set.  So  perfectly, 
however,  had  the  Confederates  masked  their  advance 
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that  they  went  into  bivouac  within  two  miles  of  a  Union 
camp  absolutely  unaware  of  their  presence. 

That  night  the  Confederate  generals  assembled  in 
council  of  war  about  the  campfire.  Beauregard  urged 
the  abandonment  of  the  attack.  He  declared  that  the 
Federals  could  not  fail  to  have  been  put  on  their  guard 
by  the  long  delay.  Johnston  was  determined  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan.  He  felt  sure  that  the  enemy 
was  still  ignorant  of  their  presence.  A  young  Union 
officer  had  been  captured  during  the  day,  and  had  ex- 
claimed, as  he  saw  the  roads  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  batteries,  "  Why,  this  means  a  battle !  They  don't 
expect  anything  like  this  back  yonder."  This  evidence 
that  the  Federals  were  still  ignorant  of  his  approach, 
coupled  with  his  disinclination  to  abandon  a  military 
movement  already  begun,  led  him  to  end  the  conference 
by  saying  quietly: 

11  Gentlemen,  we  shall  attack  at  daylight  to-morrow 
morning.  I  would  fight  them  if  they  were  a  million." 
The  officers  parted,  but  not  to  sleep.  Shortly  before 
dawn  they  assembled  again  about  the  campfire  before 
the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Again  they  dis- 
cussed the  situation.  Suddenly  a  sputter  of  musketry 
along  the  front  indicated  that  the  skirmishers  had 
aroused  the  enemy. 

"  The  battle  has  opened,  gentlemen,''  said  Johnston; 
u  it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  dispositions." 

Then,  as  he  swung  himself  to  his  saddle,  he  said, 
"  To-night  we  will  water  our  horses  in  the  Tennessee 
River." 

"  And  sleep  in  the  tents  of  the  enemy,"  added 
Beauregard,  who  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldier 
tingling  in  his  veins,  as  the  sound  of  the  battle,  against 
which  he  had  advised,  met  his  ears.  It  was  then 
fourteen  minutes  past  five. 

For  an  hour  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  continued. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  Union  troops  did  not  take  the  alarm. 
The  idea  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  a  serious  con- 
flict seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them.  The  Union 
troops  who  had  encountered  the  Confederate  advance 
were  three  companies  of  Missourians  under  Colonel 
Moore,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
Instead  of  firing  and  falling  back  to  give  the  alarm, 
they  held  their  ground  stubbornly,  while  the  Confeder- 
ates were  massing  their  regiments  to  swoop  down  upon 
the  camp  of  General  Prentiss,  in  which  the  men  were 
quietly  breakfasting.  Their  line  of  battle  once  formed, 
the  Confederates  did  not  dally  long  with  the  handful 
of  Missourians.  A  rush,  and  the  way  was  clear  before 
them.  The  sound  of  the  fierce  "  rebel  yell "  and  the 
din  of  cannon  and  musketry  then  told  the  men  in  Pren- 
tiss's camp  that  they  were  in  for  a  fight.  But  before 
they  could  get  in  line,  before  they  could  even  grasp 
their  weapons,  Hardee's  troops  swarmed  down  upon 
them,  fighting  with  such  as  were  armed,  and  ordering 
the  unarmed  to  surrender.  So  complete  was  the  sur- 
prise, that  many  of  the  Federals  were  captured  in  their 
tents;  some  outside  their  tents,  but  in  the  raiment  of 
night-time;  others  seated  about  the  benches  on  which 
breakfast  was  being  served.  The  few  who  escaped 
capture  fled  in  confusion.  The  victors  should  have 
pressed  on  in  hot  pursuit,  but  instead  wasted  time 
in  plundering  the  captured  tents,  in  cheering  and  rejoic- 
ing over  a  victory  which  they  thought  already  com- 
plete. 

Indeed  the  battle  was  but  beginning.  Sherman's 
division,  badly  battered,  became  practically  fused  with 
that  of  McClernand  and  through  the  long  morning 
fell  back  slowly  before  the  Confederate  advance. 
Next  to  them  to  the  left  were  Prentiss  and  W.  H.  L. 
Wallace.  Part  of  the  position  held  by  them  was  called 
by  the  Confederates  the  "  Hornets'  Nest."    To  carry 
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it  was  a  bloody  task.     A  Confederate  officer  tells  of 
the  fighting  there  thus: 

I  witnessed  the  various  bloody  and  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
"Hornets'  Nest."  During  one  of  the  dreadful  repulses  of  our 
forces,  General  Bragg  directed  me  to  ride  forward  to  the  central 
regiment  of  a  brigade  of  troops  that  was  recoiling  across  an  open 
field,  to  take  its  colors  and  carry  them  forward.  "  Our  flag  must 
not  go  back  again/'  he  said.  Obeying  the  order,  I  dashed  through 
the  line  of  battle,  seized  the  colors  from  the  color-bearer,  and  said 
to  him,  "  General  Bragg  says  these  colors  must  not  go  to  the 
rear."  While  I  was  talking  to  him,  the  color-sergeant  was  shot 
down.  A  moment  or  two  afterwards  I  was  almost  alone  on  horse- 
back in  the  open  field  between  the  two  lines  of  battle.  An  officer 
came  up  to  me  with  a  bullet-hole  in  each  cheek,  the  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  mouth,  and  asked,  "What  are  you  doing  with  my 
colors,  sir?" — "I  am  obeying  General  Bragg's  orders  to  hold  them 
where  they  are,"  was  my  reply.  "Let  me  have  them,"  he  said; 
"if  any  man  but  my  color-bearer  carries  these  colors,  I  am  the 
man.  Tell  General  Bragg  I  will  see  that  these  colors  are  in  the 
right  place.  But  he  must  attack  this  position  in  flank;  we  can 
never  carry  it  alone  from  the  front." 

To  the  left  still  of  this  position  was  another  hill  and 
here  was  posted  General  Hurlbut's  brigade.  Here 
occurred  the  great  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
a  disaster  which  cost  them  in  the  end  the  field  of  Shiloh, 
and  which  many  think  was  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
loss  of  the  war.  Hurlbut's  position  had  been  changed 
several  times  without  success.  Finally  General  Al- 
bert Sidney  Johnston  had  gone  himself  to  the  scene. 

"  They  are  offering  stubborn  resistance  here,"  he 
said  to  one  of  his  staff;  "  I  shall  have  to  put  the  bay- 
onet to  them." 

Then,  bareheaded,  he  rode  slowly  along  the  scarred 
and  bleeding  line. 

"  Men,  they  are  stubborn !  We  must  use  the  bay- 
onet!" he  said;  and  as  he  reached  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  soldiers  standing  eagerly  waiting  his  words,  he 
cried,  "  I  will  lead  you !  "  and  wheeling  his  horse  to 
the  front,  moved  toward  the  foe. 
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Men's  hearts  leaped  in  their  breasts.  It  was  an 
act  so  simple,  and  yet  so  soldierly,  that  it  would  have 
made  the  veriest  coward  a  hero.  The  general  who, 
at  that  time,  even  more  than  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  the  South,  had  discarded  the 
privileges  of  his  rank,  and  offered  his  life  like  a  simple 
lieutenant  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  With  a  mighty 
cheer  the  men  of  Stratham's  and  Bowen's  brigades 
followed  in  his  footsteps. 

Up  the  hill  pressed  the  soldiers  of  the  South,  never 
flinching.  Their  leader  rode  ahead  through  the  storm 
of  flying  missiles,  stern  and  unwavering  in  his  course. 
The  crest  is  gained,  and,  with  a  ringing  shout,  the 
sorely  shattered  line  sweeps  over  it.  It  is  a  victory; 
but  in  the  moment  of  triumph  their  rejoicing  is  turned 
to  sorrow.  The  Federals  have  retreated  slowly,  firing 
as  they  go.  A  minie-ball  strikes  General  Johnston  in 
the  leg.  With  iron  will  he  sits  his  horse,  giving  or- 
ders to  those  about  him.  One  of  his  officers  notices 
his  unearthly  pallor.  "General,  are  you  wounded?" 
he  asks. 

"  Yes,  and  I  fear  very  seriously,"  is  the  response, 
spoken  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

They  lead  him  to  a  mossy  bank  near  by,  and  exam- 
ine his  wound.  An  artery  has  been  cut,  and  the  blood 
comes  in  spurts.  Had  a  surgeon  been  near  at  hand 
the  wound  might  have  been  healed;  but  the  general  had 
sent  away  his  private  surgeon  to  attend  some  wounded 
prisoners;  and  so  his  friends  and  colleagues  stood  help- 
lessly at  his  side  until  the  brave  spirit  of  the  soldier 
took  its  departure. 

The  general's  death  was  concealed  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  troops  fought 
on  gallantly.  The  "  Hornet's  Nest "  was  attacked 
and  carried.  General  Prentiss  with  three  thousand  of 
his  men  was  captured.     General  W.  H.  L.  Wallace 
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was  mortally  wounded.  The  Union  lines  were  broken 
everywhere,  and  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  army 
were  being  forced  back  into  an  angle  formed  by  the 
Tennessee  River  and  Snake  Creek.  The  Confederates 
had  only  to  press  on  to  destroy  it  all.  Then  Beaure- 
gard, who  had  succeeded  Johnston  in  command,  blun- 
dered. He  sent  out  to  all  his  commanders  the  order 
to  discontinue  the  attack. 

An  aide,  bearing  the  order,  comes  to  Bragg,  who  is 
enthusiastically  leading  the  advance  of  the  Confederate 
right  down  the  Tennessee  River  towards  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Bragg  sees  victory  in  his  very  grasp.  To 
his  men  he  says,  "  One  more  charge,  my  men,  and  we 
shall  capture  them  all." 

At  this  moment  the  aide  appears  and  says,  "  General 
Beauregard  directs  that  the  pursuit  be  stopped;  the 
victory  is  sufficiently  complete;  it  is  needless  to  expose 
our  men  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats." 

"  My  God !  Was  a  victory  ever  sufficiently  com- 
plete?" cries  Bragg;  then  asks  the  aide  if  the  order 
had  been  given  to  any  other  commander. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  General  Polk  on  your  left.  He  is 
already  obeying  it." 

"  Then  it  is  too  late,"  said  Bragg  sadly.  "  Had  the 
order  come  to  me  first,  I  should  not  have  obeyed  it. 
Now  the  battle  is  lost." 

But  though  someone  had  blundered,  the  order  was 
obeyed.  The  sound  of  the  firing  gradually  died  away. 
The  Confederates  lay  down  to  rest  literally  in  the 
camps  of  the  Federals,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
early  discontinuance  of  the  battle  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  fulfilled  that  other  prediction  of  the 
night  before,  and  watered  their  horses  in  the  Tennessee 
River;  for  when  the  fatal  order  came  to  Bragg,  there 
was  but  one  Federal  position  remaining  to  be  taken, 
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and  that  was  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  long  detain 
an  army  flushed  with  victory. 

Never  was  a  defeated  army  more  miraculously 
spared;  never  a  victory  more  fatuously  thrown  away. 
Night  fell  on  a  Union  army  thoroughly  beaten,  but 
during  that  night  three  divisions  of  Buell's  fresh 
troops  came  up  to  Grant's  aid.  Lew  Wallace  with 
7,000  men  arrived  early  the  next  morning.  When 
dawn  came  it  was  the  Federals  who  opened  the 
battle,  not  the  victors  of  the  day  before.  The  fighting 
was  hardly  begun  before  it  was  evident  that  the  wearers 
of  the  blue  would  retrieve  all  they  had  lost.  The 
Confederates,  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of  the  day  be- 
fore, depressed  by  the  loss  of  a  popular  general,  were 
further  disheartened  by  being  confronted  by  fresh 
troops  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Early  in  the  day 
they  began  to  fall  back,  and  though  never  routed,  were 
driven  slowly  from  all  the  ground  they  had  gained. 
By  noon  Beauregard  yielded  to  the  inevitable  and  or- 
dered a  retreat  to  Corinth  which  was  made  in  good 
order. 

The  two  days  of  fighting  had  cost  both  armies  dear. 
To  many  a  home,  North  and  South,  did  the  news  of 
Shiloh's  bloody  field  bring  sorrow.  Full  1,700  of 
Grant's  soldiers  laid  down  their  lives.  Of  the  wounded 
there  were  7,882,  and  of  prisoners  taken  away  by  the 
Confederates  in  their  retreat,  3>956.  Beauregard's 
loss  cannot  be  stated  with  complete  accuracy.  The 
best  authorities  place  it  at  10,699,  of  whom  1,728  were 
killed.  On  the  first  day  the  Confederates  captured 
33  cannon;  on  the  second  day  the  Federals  captured 
30.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  honors  were  about 
equally  divided. 

Concerning  this  battle  volumes  have  been  written. 
Partisans  of  each  side  have  claimed  it  as  a  victory  for 
their  party,  while  others  have  declared  it  indecisive. 
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The  self-esteem  of  many  of  the  distinguished  officers 
engaged  has  been  nearly  touched,  and  many  of  them 
have  added  their  opinions,  explanations,  or  theories 
to  the  controversy.  But  it  would  seem  that  a  dispas- 
sionate study  of  the  battle  would  establish  the  fact  that 
on  the  first  day  the  victory  was  won  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, only  to  be  wrested  from  them  by  the  Federals  on 
Monday.  But  as  the  Federal  victory  was  final,  the 
Federals  enjoyed  all  the  fruits  of  triumph.  They  re- 
mained on  the  ground,  while  the  Confederates  had 
to  make  a  weary  retreat  of  nearly  eighteen  miles. 

But  that  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  indecisive  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  admitted.  It  opened  the  back  door 
of  the  Confederacy  for  invasion.  It  made  the  cleft 
wherein  was  to  be  inserted  the  wedge  that  should  split 
the  Confederacy  in  twain.  Within  a  few  weeks  the 
Union  forces,  under  the  command  of  Halleck,  had 
followed  up  the  advantage  won  on  the  field  of  Shiloh. 
By  regular  approaches  they  had  driven  the  foe  from 
Corinth  and  seized  his  works  there.  With  the  fall 
of  that  stronghold  disappeared  the  last  vestige  of  that 
Confederate  line  of  defence  which  had  stretched  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Mississippi  River,  too,  was  being  opened,  for  on 
April  7th,  the  very  day  of  the  disaster  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  at  Shiloh,  Island  No.  10  with  seven 
thousand  men  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval  and 
military  forces  under  Commodore  Foote  and  General 
Pope.  The  western  line  of  the  Confederacy  was  being 
shot  to  pieces  despite  Lee's  indomitable  stand  in  the 
East. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Halleck  Appointed  General-in-Chief — Army  of  the  Potomac  Recalled 
From  the  Peninsula — The  Army  of  Virginia  Moves  on  Rich- 
mond— General  Pope  in  Command — Lee  Strikes  Hard — Pope 
Beaten  at  Second  Bull  Run — Richmond  Campaign  Abandoned. 

In  July,  1863,  President  Lincoln  determined  to  fill  the 
position  of  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  which  had 
been  vacant  since  McClellan  left  Washington  to  take 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  seeking 
such  an  officer  the  President  naturally  looked  westward, 
for  up  to  that  time  virtually  all  the  Union  successes 
had  been  won  there.  His  choice  fell  upon  General 
Halleck,  who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mississippi  in  which  the  victories  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Island  No.  10  were 
won.  Halleck  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  victories. 
Indeed,  Grant  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  notes  that  his  opera- 
tions on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  were 
steadily  impeded  by  Halleck's  opposition.  However, 
to  the  President  and  the  public,  Halleck  was  the  vic- 
torious general,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Washington 
to  command  all  the  armies  of  the  Union. 

Prior  to  his  arrival,  the  President  himself  had  seen 
that  the  Union  forces  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 
had  suffered  from  too  many  generals.  Accordingly, 
late  in  June,  he  consolidated  the  armies  of  McDowell, 
Banks,  and  Fremont  into  a  single  army  to  be  called  the 
Army  of  Virginia.  Again  he  looked  westward,  and  to 
command  this  army  selected  General  Pope,  who  had 
just  won  the  victories  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No. 
10.  Again  the  choice  proved  unfortunate.  Fremont, 
who  was  Pope's  senior  in  rank,  refused  to  serve  under 
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him  and  was  transferred  in  favor  of  Sigel.  Pope, 
himself,  antagonized  his  new  command  by  an  address 
in  which  he  said,  u  I  have  come  from  the  West  where 
we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  our  enemies;  from 
an  army  whose  business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  enemy 
and  to  beat  him  wherever  found;  whose  policy  has 
been  attack  and  not  defence."  The  implied  superi- 
ority of  the  Western  over  the  Eastern  soldier  was  not 
at  all  relished  by  the  latter. 

General  Halleck's  first  act  was  to  withdraw  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  Peninsula.  Though 
he  visited  that  army  in  its  trenches  at  Malvern  Hill, 
within  sight  of  the  smoke  of  Richmond's  chimneys; 
though  he  saw  the  great  stores  of  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  gathered  there;  though  McClellan 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  James  and  attack 
Richmond  from  the  South,  isolating  that  city  from  the 
Confederacy  and  following  the  lines  that  Grant  fol- 
lowed successfully  three  years  later,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  back  to  Washington. 
In  the  campaign  for  Richmond  that  followed  it  took 
second  place.  The  Army  of  Virginia  was  in  the 
van. 

General  Lee  was  keenly  aware  that  Halleck's  acces- 
sion to  power  meant  a  decisive  change  in  the  Federal 
plan  of  campaign.  His  army  was  between  Pope  and 
McClellan,  superior  to  either,  but  he  dared  not  attack 
either  lest  the  other  should  take  advantage  of  his 
being  thus  engaged  to  slip  into  Richmond.  It  was 
vital  to  know  which  of  the  two  was  to  advance.  Good 
luck,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the 
famous  Confederate  cavalry  ranger,  brought  him  the 
intelligence  that  troops  were  being  sent  from  Fortress 
Monroe  up  the  Rappahannock  River.  This  indicated 
that  Pope  was  to  be  reenforced,  and  probably  that  the 
attack  on  Richmond  would  be  made  by  his  army.     Lee 
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determined  to  attack  it  before  the  reinforcements  could 
arrive. 

Pope's  army  was  at  Culpepper  Courthouse,  con- 
fronted by  Jackson  at  Gordonville  with  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  A  few  miles  only  separated  the  armies  and 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  about  half-way  between  the  two 
headquarters,  General  Banks  came  upon  the  Confeder- 
ates and  boldly  attacked  them.  He  had  but 
about  7,500  men,  and  was  confronted  by  Jack- 
son's whole  army — though  of  this  fact  he  was  not 
aware.  Despite  the  odds  against  them,  the  Tederals 
fought  so  well  that  the  Confederate  lines  were  broken 
and  Jackson's  own  presence  in  the  melee  was  necessary 
to  save  his  army  from  a  rout.  Once  thus  rallied, 
however,  they  swept  upon  the  Federals  and  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers  pushed  them  from  the  field.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  "  The  enemy  has  retreated 
under  cover  of  the  night,"  wrote  Pope.  "  Our  cav- 
alry and  artillery  are  in  pursuit."  "  On  the  evening 
of  the  9th  instant,"  said  Jackson  in  his  report,  "  God 
blessed  our  arms  with  another  victory." 

Two  days  after  this  affair  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Lee 
arrived  at  Gordonsville.  He  had  about  fifty-five  thou- 
sand effective  men,  and  knowing  that  McClellan  was 
even  then  moving  his  army  by  land  and  water  from 
Harrison's  Landing,  he  wished  to  attack  Pope  at  once. 
Pope  avoided  battle  except  under  odds  in  his  favor,  in- 
trenching himself  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock where  his  enemy  would  have  a  river  to  cross 
and  steep  hills  to  climb  to  get  at  him.  While  Lee 
was  pondering  the  problem,  "  Jeb "  Stuart  came  in 
from  a  cavalry  raid  with  a  captured  portfolio  con- 
taining a  lot  of  private  papers  belonging  to  General 
Pope.  From  these  Lee  learned  that  McClellan  was 
coming  to  Pope's  aid,  and  further  that  Pope  himself 
believed  that  if  the  Confederates  should  break  through 
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his  line  on  the  Rappahannock  he  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  attack.  The  intelligence  spurred  Lee  to 
new  activity. 

The  strength  of  the  Federal  position  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river  made-  Lee  averse  to  attacking  it 
directly.  Moreover,  heavy  rains  had  made  the  stream 
unfordable  and  he  determined  upon  a  flanking  move- 
ment which,  while  audacious  and  full  of  peril,  worked 
out  admirably  in  the  end.  Jackson,  with  his  foot 
cavalry,  was,  as  usual,  chosen  to  deliver  the  first  blow 
and  sent  off  on  a  two  days'  march  around  Pope's  right, 
through  the  mountains  and  to  the  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  Twenty-four  thousand  men  followed 
Jackson,  leaving  twenty-five  thousand  under  Lee  con- 
fronting Pope.  This  was  the  latter's  opportunity. 
He  outnumbered  either  Jackson  or  Lee  and  could 
have  destroyed  either.  But  though  dense  columns 
of  dust  betrayed  Jackson's  movement  the  Federal 
general  merely  concluded  that  he  was  marching  back 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  contented  himself  with 
notifying  Washington  to  that  erroneous  effect.  By 
nightfall  Jackson  had  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  be- 
tween him  and  the  Federals  and  was  marching  north 
as  fast  as  his  wearied  soldiers  could  move.  The 
second  day  of  the  march  Thoroughfare  Gap  was 
reached,  through  which  he  turned  eastward  to  reach 
the  Federal  rear.  That  would  have  been  the  place 
to  block  him.  The  Gap  is  but  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
the  centre  filled  by  a  turbulent  rushing  stream,  while 
the  mountains  rise  precipitously  on  either  side.  One 
battery  and  one  regiment  posted  there  could  hold  an 
army  in  check. 

Jackson  passed  through  safely.  Pope  was  still  ig- 
norant of  the  menace  of  his  movement.  Stuart's  cav- 
alry hovered  about,  taking  in  all  persons  who  might 
carry  the  news  to  the  Federals.     The  telegraph  wires 
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of  course  were  promptly  cut,  which  puzzled  the  Union 
commander.  But  Pope,  misconstruing  the  reason  for 
the  sudden  silence  of  his  telegraph  key,  sent  only  one 
regiment  to  investigate,  which  found  too  late  that 
Jackson  with  thirty-five  regiments  had  blocked  the  line. 
The  first  prize  won  by  the  Confederates  was  Manassas 
Junction,  Pope's  base  and  the  storehouse  of  all  his 
supplies. 

What  a  prize  it  was!  and  with  what  zest  did  the 
half-starved  Confederates  set  out  to  plunder  the  vast 
depot  in  which  were  housed  the  provisions  for  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men!  Jackson  looked  on  in- 
dulgently as  his  men  clothed  and  fed  themselves  from 
the  spoil  of  the  enemy.  One  precaution  only  he  took. 
"  The  first  order  that  General  Jackson  issued,"  writes 
Major  Mason,  "  was  to  knock  out  the  heads  of  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  of  whiskey,  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  in- 
tended for  the  army.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
when  this  was  done.  Streams  of  spirits  ran  like 
water  through  the  sands  of  Manassas,  and  the  soldiers 
on  hands  and  knees  drank  it  greedily  from  the  ground 
as  it  ran." 

"  'Twas  a  curious  sight,"  writes  another  eye-wit- 
ness, "  to  see  our  ragged  and  famished  men  helping 
themselves  to  every  imaginable  article  of  luxury  or 
necessity,  whether  of  clothing,  food,  or  what  not. 
For  my  part  I  got  a  toothbrush,  a  box  of  candles,  a 
quantity  of  lobster  salad,  a  barrel  of  coffee,  and  other 
things  which  I  forget.  The  scene  utterly  beggared 
description.  Our  men  had  been  living  on  roasted  corn 
since  crossing  the  Rappahannock,  and  we  had  brought 
no  wagons,  so  we  could  carry  away  little  of  the  riches 
before  us.  But  the  men  could  eat  one  meal  at  least. 
So  they  were  marched  up,  and  as  much  of  everything 
eatable  served  out  as  they  could  carry.  To  see  a 
starving  man  eating  lobster  salad  and  drinking  Rhine 
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wine,  barefooted  and  in  tatters,  was  curious;  the  whole 
thing  was  indescribable/' 

Though  in  the  heart  of  his  enemy's  territory,  with 
Federal  troops  on  all  sides  save  that  by  which  he 
had  entered — the  narrow  opening  of  Thoroughfare 
Gap — Jackson  halted  to  let  his  troops  enjoy  this  one 
brief  hour  of  plenty.  "  In  view  of  the  abundance," 
writes  one  of  the  foot  cavalry,  "  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  what  we  should  eat  and  drink 
and  wherewithal  we  should  be  clothed;  one  was  limited 
in  his  choice  to  only  so  much  as  he  could  personally 
transport,  and  the  one  thing  needful  in  each  individual 
case  was  not  always  readily  found.  However,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  an  equitable  distribution  of  our  wealth 
was  effected  by  barter,  upon  a  crude  and  irregular 
tariff  in  which  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand  was 
somewhat  complicated  by  fluctuating  estimates  of  the 
imminence  of  marching  orders.  A  mounted  man 
would  offer  large  odds  in  shirts  or  blankets  for  a  pair 
of  spurs  or  a  bridle;  and  while  in  anxious  quest  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  I  fell  heir  to  a  case  of  cavalry  half- 
boots,  which  I  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  the 
object  of  my  search.  For  a  change  of  underclothing 
and  a  pot  of  French  mustard  I  owe  grateful  thanks  to 
the  major  of  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  with 
regrets  that  I  could  not  use  his  library.  Whiskey 
was,  of  course,  at  a  high  premium,  but  a  keg  of  lager 
— a  drink  less  popular  then  than  now,  went  begging 
in  our  company." 

All  too  soon  for  the  greedy  soldiers  the  drums 
beat,  and  the  order  was  given  out  to  make  a  huge 
bonfire  of  all  the  stores  that  could  not  be  carried  away. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  task  may  be  derived 
from  an  enumeration  of  the  amount  of  arms  and 
stores  that  were  at  Manassas  when  Jackson  fell  upon 
the  place.     Forty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  there, 
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250  horses  with  equipments;  200  new  tents;  10  loco- 
motives; 2  railway  trains  of  enormous  size  loaded 
with  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  stores;  50,000 
pounds  of  bacon;  1,000  barrels  of  beef;  20,000  barrels 
of  pork;  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  forage. 

The  Confederacy,  with  the  blockade  already  making 
itself  felt,  needed  those  supplies  badly  but  there  was 
no  time  then  for  saving  them.  The  night  before,  Lee 
and  Longstreet  had  marched  from  Gordonsville  and 
were  making  for  Jackson's  position.  Pope  had  at 
last  discovered  what  was  afoot  and  was  coming,  horse, 
foot,  and  guns,  to  demolish  Jackson  before  the  others 
could  arrive.  Narrowly  did  the  main  Confederate 
army  escape  being  caught  in  Thoroughfare  Gap,  as 
the  famous  Ricketts  battery  was  posted  there  for  a 
time  but  withdrawn  before  Pope  suspected  that  the 
Confederates  were  coming  by  that  route.  Perhaps 
some  thought  of  this  kind  flitted  through  the  mind  of 
the  Confederate  leader,  but  if  so  he  showed  no  sign 
of  trepidation.  It  was  while  the  storehouses  were 
blazing,  and  the  Federal  guns  in  the  distance  roaring 
more  and  more  loudly,  that  Major  Roy  Mason  walked 
boldly  up  to  Jackson  and  said : 

"  General,  we  are  all  of  us  desperately  uneasy  about 
Longstreet  and  the  situation,  and  I  have  come  over 
on  my  own  account  to  ask  you  the  question:  Has 
Longstreet  passed  Thoroughfare  Gap  successfully?" 

It  was  a  decided  violation  of  all  rules  of  military 
etiquette  for  a  subordinate  officer  to  put  such  a  ques- 
tion to  the  commanding  general.  Jackson  smiled  in- 
dulgently and  replied : 

"  Go  back  to  your  command  and  say,  *  Longstreet 
is  through,  and  we  are  going  to  whip  in  the  next 
battle.'  " 

Meanwhile  Jackson  was  seeking  a  spot  whereon  he 
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could,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  security,  withstand 
the  expected  assault  of  Pope,  and  hold  his  army  to- 
gether until  the  coming  of  Lee  and  Longstreet.  He 
found  it  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run — that  field  with 
which  his  name  was  already  linked  and  where  he  had 
won  the  title  "  Stonewall."  Across  one  end  of  that 
field  he  remembered  ran  an  uncompleted  railway  em- 
bankment fit  for  defensive  purposes,  and  thither  he 
moved  his  army.  There  was  sharp  fighting  before 
he  reached  the  spot.  Captured  orders  from  General 
McDowell  revealed  to  the  Confederates  certain  of 
Pope's  plans  with  the  result  that  a  marching  Federal 
division  was  taken  in  the  flank  and  badly  cut  up.  All 
the  while  Pope  was  in  ignorance  of  Jackson's  where- 
abouts, and  was  blindly  feeling  about  for  him. 

Morning  came — the  29th  of  August.  Jackson  had 
found  the  position  he  sought  for — a  steep  railway 
embankment,  running  from  Bull  Run  to  the  Warren- 
ton  turnpike,  along  which  Longstreet  was  to  advance. 
The  latter  commander  had  passed  the  Gap,  and  was 
coming  down  the  pike  with  rapid  strides.  General 
Pope  had  found  the  enemy  he  had  sought  unsuccess- 
fully at  Manassas  and  at  Centreville,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
opened  his  attack. 

A  great  battle  does  not  often  possess  the  spectacular 
features  with  which  the  fancy  of  the  civilian  is  in- 
clined to  invest  it.  Occasionally  some  magnificent  dis- 
play of  valor,  some  dashing  charge  in  full  view  of 
both  armies,  like  the  charge  of  the  Guards  at  Water- 
loo or  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  decides  by  its 
success  or  failure  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  More 
often,  though,  a  great  battle  is  made  up  of  a  score 
of  simultaneous  movements,  no  two  of  which  can  be  ob- 
served by  the  same  spectator.  Here  a  charging  regi- 
ment; there  a  division  stubbornly  holding  a  critical 
position ;  at  another  spot  a  battery  fighting  an  artillery 
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duel  with  another  battery  a  mile  away;  trees,  hills,  or 
ravines  hiding  the  supporting  divisions  one  from  the 
other;  a  hundred  thousand  men  engaged  and  perhaps 
scarce  a  thousand  visible  at  one  time  from  one  point 
of  view.  To  direct  such  a  contest  demands  the  great- 
est genius  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general. 
The  utmost  he  can  hope  for  in  the  way  of  personal 
observation  is  a  post  on  some  eminence  whence  he 
can  at  least  look  down  upon  the  woods  and  fields  in 
which  his  men  are  fighting.  Of  the  actual  fighting 
he  can  see  little  or  nothing.  His  ear  must  be  trained 
to  catch  the  sound  of  cannon,  that  he  may  tell  whether 
a  battery  at  some  decisive  point  is  doing  its  duty. 
From  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  he  must  judge  whether 
his  lines  are  advancing  or  being  driven  back,  and  how 
fierce  the  fighting  is  at  any  point.  A  cloud  of  dust 
tells  him  of  troops  marching  along  a  road,  and  he 
must  have  the  topography  of  the  battle  field  and  the 
positions  of  both  armies  well  in  mind,  so  that  he  may 
know  whether  the  dust  means  reinforcements  for  the 
enemy  or  aid  for  himself. 

The  battle  of  the  29th  of  August,  known  generally 
as  the  battle  of  Groveton,  was  preeminently  a  contest 
such  as  here  described.  The  field  extended  over  a 
great  expanse  of  wooded  country  but  little  in- 
tersected by  roads.  Jackson's  troops,  as  we  have 
said,  were  posted  along  the  line  of  an  unfinished  rail- 
road that  extended  from  the  bank  of  Bull  Run  across 
the  Warrenton  turnpike.  This  roadbed  was  at  some 
points  an  embankment,  at  others  an  excavation, — 
everywhere  it  was  an  admirable  defensive  work.  Be- 
fore it  extended  a  dense  strip  of  woods  well  filled  with 
Jackson's  skirmishers. 

It  was  of  course  vital  to  Pope  that  he  should  crush 
Jackson  before  Lee  and  Longstreet  could  come  up. 
To  this  end  he  hurled  against  the  Confederate  line 
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his  very  strongest  regiments.  The  fighting  was  fierce 
and  bloody.  Grover  went  into  the  fight  with  1,500 
men  and  in  twenty  minutes  came  out  minus  480. 
Gregg  lost  630  men  and  all  his  field  officers  except 
two.  At  points  along,  the  railroad  embankment  the 
fighting  was  hand-to-hand  with  bayonets  and  clubbed 
muskets.  General  Phil  Kearny  only,  of  the  Federal 
leaders,  was  able  to  break  through  the  hedge  of  fire 
and  lead  at  the  railway  embankment.  But  he  was 
unable  to  hold  the  position  that  had  cost  him  dear. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederates  in  their  turn 
advanced  and  by  nightfall  the  Union  troops  were 
driven  from  the  field.  Pope  thought  himself  victo- 
rious and  sent  an  enthusiastic  telegram  to  Washing- 
ton, but  not  only  had  he  been  beaten  in  the  action  of 
the  day  but  he  had  failed  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Jackson  and  Longstreet.  These  two  were  now  in 
touch  with  Lee  not  far  away,  so  that,  though  he  did 
not  know  it  that  night,  Pope  was  facing  a  battle  on 
the  morrow  with  the  whole  Confederate  army. 

During  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August  the  Con- 
federates retired  from  the  advanced  ground  they  had 
won  during  that  day  to  their  original  position  in  the 
railway  cut,  with  connecting  lines  forming  a  funnel, 
or  sort  of  huge  V  into  which  an  attacking  army  must 
charge  under  a  crossfire  from  both  sides.  Early  in 
the  morning  Pope  conceived  the  idea  that  the  enemy 
was  retreating  and  sent  out  orders  to  all  his  chiefs 
for  a  "  pursuit."  When  the  attack  begun  the  Fed- 
erals found  it  was  no  disordered  fleeing  enemy  they 
had  encountered,  but  one  very  calm  and  confident  in 
a  strong  position. 

Under  the  hot  noonday  sun  the  Federals  advanced 
to  the  assault.  Heintzelman,  Porter,  Sigel,  Reno,  and 
Reynolds  were  all  in  the  attacking  column.  They  ad- 
vanced north  of  the  turnpike,   little  suspecting  that 
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they  were  marching  straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  Con- 
federate lion.  The  lower  jaw — Longstreet's  corps — 
was  south  of  the  turnpike.  We  shall  soon  see  it 
closed  in  upon  the  upper  jaw,  crushing  the  Union  army 
between.  Over  on  the  Henry  hill  and  Chinn  hill, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Jackson's  line, 
the  Union  guns  were  booming  away,  throwing  their 
shells  over  the  charging  lines  of  blue  and  dropping 
them  where  the  ranks  of  tattered  gray-coats  were 
lying  close  to  the  railway  embankment  for  shelter. 

Suddenly  Reynolds,  who  of  all  the  Union  com- 
manders was  nearest  Longstreet's  lines,  caught  sight  of 
a  crowd  of  gray-backs  in  the  woods  on  his  left  flank. 
He  sent  a  courier  to  McDowell,  who  was  command- 
ing this  operation  which  Pope  was  pleased  to  term 
a  pursuit.  McDowell  ordered  him  to  abandon  the 
charge,  and  change  front  to  meet  this  flank  attack. 
This  he  did  while  the  rest  swept  on  to  overwhelm 
Jackson. 

Grandly  and  resistlessly  the  serried  ranks  of  Por- 
ter's and  SigePs  divisions  swept  on  toward  the  railway 
grade  where  the  veterans  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
waited  to  receive  them.  General  Bradley  T.  John- 
son's brigade  was  posted  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"  deep  cut."  Here  the  fighting  was  fiercest.  "  They 
stormed  my  position,"  he  writes  of  the  blue-coats 
under  Porter,  "  deploying  in  the  woods  in  brigade 
and  then  charging  in  a  run,  line  after  line,  brigade 
after  brigade,  up  the  hill,  on  the  thicket  held  by  the 
Forty-eighth,  and  the  railroad  cut  occupied  by  the  Forty- 
second.  .  .  .  Before  the  railroad  cut  the  fight  was  most 
obstinate.  I  saw  a  Federal  flag  hold  its  position  for 
an  hour  within  ten  yards  of  a  flag  of  one  of  the  reg- 
iments in  the  cut,  and  go  down  six  or  eight  times; 
and  after  the  fight  one  hundred  dead  men  were  lying 
twenty  yards  from  the  cut,  some  of  them  within  two 
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feet  of  it.  The  men  fought  until  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted,    and  then  threw   stones.     Lieutenant 

of  the  battalion  killed  one  with  a  stone,  and  I 

saw  him  after  the  fight  with  his  skull  fractured.  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Johnson,  on  my  volunteer  staff,  having 
no  arms  of  any  kind,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  this  means  of  offence  from  the  beginning.  As  line 
after  line  surged  up  the  hill,  time  after  time,  led  up 
by  their  officers,  they  were  dashed  back  on  one  an- 
other, until  the  whole  field  was  covered  with  a  con- 
fused mass  of  struggling,  running,  routed  Yankees." 

So  far  as  the  Confederates  were  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  corroboration  of  the  stone-throwing  army. 
Lieutenant  Healy  of  Brockenburgh's  brigade  writes : 
"  Saturday  we  received  urgent  orders  to  reenforce  a 
portion  of  our  line  in  the  centre,  which  was  about  to 
give  way.  The  troops  occupying  this  position  had 
expended  their  ammunition,  and  were  defending  them- 
selves with  rocks  which  seemed  to  have  been  picked 
or  blasted  out  of  the  bed  of  the  railroad,  chips  and 
slivers  of  stone  which  many  were  collecting  and  others 
were  throwing." 

Of  course  a  defence  of  this  kind  cannot  long  be 
maintained,  and  Jackson  sent  to  Lee  for  reinforce- 
ments. Lee  sent  the  courier  on  to  Longstreet.  That 
general  was  found  sitting  on  his  horse  on  the  knob 
of  the  hill,  whence  he  could  watch  the  progress  of 
the  attack  upon  his  colleague.  The  whole  Union 
army,  he  says,  "  seemed  to  surge  up  against  Jackson 
as  if  to  crush  him  with  an  overwhelming  mass." 

"  General  Jackson  is  hard  pressed,  and  General  Lee 
directs  that  you  send  reinforcements  to  his  aid,"  said 
the  courier  to  Longstreet.  The  general  nods,  but 
sent  no  troops  to  Jackson's  aid.  He  could  do  better 
than  that.  The  spot  on  which  he  stood  commanded 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Union  charge,  and  a  battery 
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posted  there  would  sweep  the  ground  over  which  Por- 
ter's men  were  charging.  Three  batteries  were  called 
up,  twelve  guns  in  all.  The  gunners  bent  to  their 
deadly  work  with  a  will.  Soon  all  twelve  cannon 
were  flaming  and  smoking  and  booming.  The  effect 
of  this  flanking  fire  upon  the  Federal  forces  was  im- 
mediate. Thrice  they  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  thrice  they  re-formed  their  shattered  ranks.  Then 
while  the  guns  were  still  hurling  an  iron  storm  against 
Porter's  lines,  Longstreet  called  up  his  infantry,  or- 
dered a  charge,  and  this  whole  body  of  fresh  Confed- 
erate troops  went  sweeping  down  upon  the  wearied 
Union  army. 

Nothing  was  now  left  for  Pope  but  to  save  what 
he  could  from  the  wreck;  to  get  his  army  off  the 
field  and  out  of  danger  with  the  least  possible  loss. 
This  he  did  with  marked  ability.  The  hill  on  which 
stands  the  Henry  house — the  very  spot  where  the 
fighting  was  most  vicious  on  the  day  of  the  first  Bull 
Run — proved  the  key  to  the  situation  now.  There 
Pope  stationed  a  regiment  of  regulars,  against  whose 
inflexible  front  the  enemy  beat  in  vain.  Meantime 
the  remainder  of  the  Union  army  marched  sullenly 
and  sadly  from  the  field,  and  wended  its  way  through 
the  smoky,  rainy  night,  over  rough  and  crowded  roads, 
toward  Centreville.  It  had  been  Bull  Run  repeated, 
save  that  in  this  second  battle  the  retreat  of  the  Union 
army  was  orderly,  and  not  a  rout. 

These  battles  fought  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th 
of  August  are  variously  named.  The  fighting  on  the 
first  two  days  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Grove- 
ton  ;  that  on  the  last  day  is  called  by  Northern  writers 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  by  Southerners  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas.  Perhaps  as  the  latter  won 
they  should  be  entitled  to  name  it,  but  literary  usage 
is  against  them. 
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The  losses  of  the  whole  campaign  were: 

Confederates:  1,553  killed,  7,812  wounded,  109 
missing;  total  9,474. 

Federals:  1,747  killed,  8,452  wounded,  4,263 
captured;  total  14,462. 

The  Confederates  picked  up  30  cannon  and  20,000 
small  arms  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run. 

Out  of  the  battle  grew  the  case  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  which  was  fought  for  years  in  the  public  prints 
and  in  Congress.  Pope  charged  that  Porter  dis- 
obeyed an  order  to  attack  Jackson  and  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  Porter  claimed  that  the 
order  was  based  on  the  belief  that  Longstreet 
was  not  on  the  field,  and  that  to  throw  his  10,000 
men  on  Longstreet's  30,000  would  have  been  sui- 
cidal. 

Many  years  afterward  General  Grant  thus  summed 
up  in  two  diagrams  this  historic  controversy.  The 
first  diagram  depicts  the  situation  as  General  Pope 
conceived  it. 


^ 
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Clearly  if  this  had  been  the  way  the  armies  stood 
it  would  have  been  Porter's  duty  to  attack.  But 
Grant's  second  diagram  showed  the  situation  as  Por- 
ter saw  it,  and  as  it  really  was. 
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And  this  put  a  very  different  face  on  the  matter. 

After  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  constant  effort 
General  Porter  convinced  the  United  States  Congress 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  rank  and  honors 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  drumhead  court- 
martial  in  1862  were  restored  to  him  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1887. 

September  2  President  Lincoln  ordered  Pope's  army 
back  to  the  intrenchments  before  Washington.  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  was  already  on  the  way  thither  and 
thus,  after  practically  two  months  of  fighting  and 
marching,  the  campaigns  against  Richmond  by  the 
Peninsula  and  by  the  direct  southern  route,  ended 
precisely  where  they  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Lee  Invades  Maryland  and  Virginia — Harper's  Ferry  Recaptured — 
Frederick  Entered— Battle  of  South  Mountain— Battle  of 
Antietam. 

Lee  felt  that  the  withdrawal  of  Pope  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  vigorous  offensive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Confederates.  Their  defensive  campaign 
had  been  wholly  successful.  Both  McClellan  and 
Pope  had  been  beaten  back  from  Richmond,  and 
the  latter  had  been  deprived  of  further  command. 
It  was  time  for  the  victors  to  take  the  initiative. 
Washington  was  in  one  of  its  perennial  panics,  as 
frightened  as  Richmond  had  been  when  McClellan 
was  peering  over  its  fortifications.  But  Lee  did  not 
dream  of  attacking  the  capital  directly.  The  forts 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  were  too  strong 
and  too  well  garrisoned  for  that.  But  to  "  keep  up 
the  scare  "  he  determined  to  lead  his  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men  across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
Well  he  knew  that,  though  victorious,  that  army  was 
in  no  condition  for  an  invading  campaign.  The 
morale  of  the  troops  was  excellent  but  their  equip- 
ment was  miserable.  "  The  army,"  he  wrote  Presi- 
dent Davis,  "  is  not  properly  equipped  for  an  invasion 
of  an  enemy's  territory.  It  lacks  much  of  the  mate- 
rial of  war,  is  feeble  in  transportation,  the  animals 
being  much  reduced,  and  the  men  are  poorly  pro- 
vided with  clothes,  and  in  thousands  of  instances  are 
destitute  of  shoes.,, 

Nevertheless  he  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
apprehension  felt  at  Washington.     Furthermore,  he 
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saw  that  by  entering  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  he 
could  destroy  the  two  great  east  and  west  railroad 
systems,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  thus  handicapping  the  Federals  in  moving  their 
armies.  A  victory  over  McClellan  would  give  him 
a  free  hand  with  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  perhaps 
Philadelphia  before  the  western  armies  could  be 
brought  into  the  theatre  of  war. 

Accordingly  on  the  4th  of  September  the  Confederate 
army  forded  the  Potomac  near  Leesburg  over  several 
fords,  and  advancing  rapidly  concentrated  at  Fred- 
erick. The  Confederates  always  looked  upon  Mary- 
land as  friendly  territory,  and  Lee  expected  warm  wel- 
comes and  some  increase  in  force  by  enlistments;  but 
in  this  he  was  cruelly  disappointed.  In  Frederick  he 
found  closed  shops,  locked  doors,  drawn  shutters,  and 
empty  streets.  It  was  there  that  the  incident  of  Bar- 
bara Frietchie,  immortalized  in  Whittier's  poem,  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  but  of  the  men  in  gray  who 
marched  through  those  silent  streets  that  day  none 
recall  the  "  old  gray  head  "  of  Barbara,  nor  that 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  the  marching  host. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  legend  is  thus  told  by 
Colonel  Douglass  who  rode  by  the  side  of  Jackson 
through  the  town:  "In  Middletown  two  very  pretty 
girls  with  ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  floating  from 
their  hair,  and  small  Union  flags  in  their  hands, 
rushed  out  of  a  house  as  we  passed,  came  to  the  curb- 
stone, and  with  much  laughter  waved  their  flags  de- 
fiantly in  the  face  of  the  general.  He  bowed  and 
raised  his  hat,  and  turning  with  his  quiet  smile  to  his 
staff,  said :     *  We  evidently  have  no  friends  in  this 
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town.'     And  this  is  about  the  way  he  would  have 
treated  Barbara  Frietchie." 

While  at  Frederick,  Lee  determined  to  move  west 
through  the  mountains  at  Turner's  Gap  and  descend 
upon  Harrisburg.  Such  a  move  would  leave  Har- 
per's Ferry  with  a  garrison  of  eleven  thousand  men 
in  his  rear  which  might  prove  dangerous  should  he 
have  to  retreat.  Accordingly  he  sent  off  the  ever- 
ready  Jackson  to  capture  that  post.  McClellan  quickly 
learned  of  this  apparent  return  of  the  Confederate 
army  to  Virginia  and  wrote  exultantly,  "  From  all  I 
can  gather  Secesh  is  skedaddling."  It  was  a  weak- 
ness of  the  Union  commanders  of  that  day  to  discern 
in  the  most  skilful  tactics  of  Lee  and  Jackson  only 
panic-stricken  flight. 

Jackson  accomplished  this  mission  promptly.  The 
fort,  which  would  have  been  untenable,  was  surren- 
dered with  a  promptitude  which  amazed  and  relieved 
its  assailants.  What  they  had  expected  is  told  by 
this  recollection  of  one  of  the  young  Confederate  lieu- 
tenants : 


A  few  strides  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  an  abattis  which  extended 
solidly  for  two  hundred  yards,  a  narrow  bare  field  being  between  the 
abatis  and  the  foot  of  the  fort,  which  was  garnished  with  thirty  guns. 
They  were  searching  the  abattis  lazily  with  grape-shot,  which  flew 
uncomfortably  near  at  times.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
dangerous  trap  in  my  life.  I  went  back,  and  Austin  Brockenbrough 
asked,  "How  is  it?"  "Well,"  said  I,  "we'll  say  our  prayers  and 
go  in  like  men."  "Not  as  bad  as  that?"  "Every  bit:  see  for 
yourself."  He  went,  and  came  back  looking  very  grave.  Mean- 
while from  the  east,  northwest,  and  northeast  our  cannon  opened, 
and  were  answered  by  the  Federal  guns  from  Bolivar  Heights. 
We  were  down  in  a  ravine,  we  could  see  nothing,  we  could  only 
hear.  Presently  along  came  the  words,  "  Prepare  to  charge !  "  We 
moved  steadily  up  the  hill;  the  sun  had  just  risen;  some  one  said: 
"Colonel,  what  is  that  on  the  fort?"  "Halt,"  cried  the  colonel, 
"they  have  surrendered."    A  glad  shout  burst  from  ten  thousand 
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The  scene  of  the  actual  surrender,  as  described  by 
Jackson's  biographer,  John  Esten  Cooke,  throws  a 
light  on  the  personal  side  of  the  war: 

Jackson  had  been  up  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  for 
many  preceding  nights  had  scarcely  slept  an  hour,  although  he 
required  more  rest  than  any  general  in  the  army.  He  was  now 
exhausted,  and  had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself  that  the  place  had 
fallen  than  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  leaned  his  elbow  on  a  log, 
and  was  asleep  in  a  moment.  Meantime  General  Hill  had  com- 
municated with  the  Federal  General  White,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  in  consequence  of  a  mortal  wound  received  by  Gen- 
eral Miles,  and  now  came  in  company  with  that  officer  to  arrange 
with  Jackson  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  The  contrast  between 
General  White's  neat  uniform  and  Jackson's  dingy  coat  is  repre- 
sented as  having  been  very  striking;  and  the  Confederate  com- 
mander wore  an  old  hat  less  imposing  even  than  his  yellow  cap, 
of  which  some  lady  in  Martinsburg  had  robbed  him.  General 
White  probably  regarded  with  some  curiosity  this  singular  specimen 
of  a  Southern  general,  and  allowed  Hill  to  open  the  interview. 
The  latter  said  to  Jackson: 

"General,  this  is  General  White  of  the  United  States  army." 
Jackson  made  a  courteous  movement,  but  seemed  ready  to  fall 
asleep  again,  when  Hill  added: 

"  He  has  come  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender." 

Jackson  made  no  reply,  and  looking  under  his  slouch  hat,  Hill 
found  that  he  was  asleep.  He  was  again  roused,  and  at  last 
raising  his  head  with  difficulty,  said  to  the  Federal  commander : 

"The  surrender  must  be  unconditional,  General.  Every  indul- 
gence can  be  granted  afterwards." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Jackson's  head  fell,  and  unable  to  con- 
tend against  his  drowsiness  he  again  fell  asleep  and  the  interview 
terminated. 

While  Jackson  was  thus  discharging  his  commission 
at  Harper's  Ferry  McClellan  discovered  with  a  shock 
that  his  enemy  was  not  "  skedaddling."  A  Union  sol- 
dier picked  up  in  the  street  of  Frederick,  which  the 
Federals  occupied  when  the  Confederates  abandoned 
it,  a  bunch  of  three  cigars.  An  officer,  standing  by, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  paper  in  which  the  cigars  were 
wrapped  and  it  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  Lee's  order  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Boones- 
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boro.  Straightway  McClellan  set  out  in  pursuit. 
11  Jeb  "  Stuart,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Lee's  army.,  found 
out  in  some  way  that  McClellan  had  the  order  and 
warned  his  chief,  who  promptly  filled  the  hillsides 
commanding  Turner's  .  Gap,  for  which  the  Federals 
were  headed,  with  artillery  and  infantry  and  waited. 
General  Burnside  had  been  sent  by  McClellan  to  open 
the  way  through  the  Gap,  but  did  not  expect  to  en- 
counter any  serious  resistance.  On  the  way  thither 
his  advance  party  met  a  Colonel  Moore,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Confederates,  paroled,  and  was  now 
riding  home. 

"Where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from?"  sung 
out  an  officer  as  he  was  recognized. 

M  Captured  by  the  enemy  three  days  ago.  Paroled 
and  sent  back  to-day,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  where 
are  you  going?  " 

"  Oh,  up  into  Turner's  Gap  on  a  reconnoissance." 

"  My  God!  be  careful,"  was  Moore's  exclamation 
as  he  saw  the  slender  force  behind  him;  then  suddenly 
recollecting  himself.  "  But  I  am  paroled.  I  can  say 
nothing." 

He  had  just  come  from  the  Gap.  He  knew  that 
instead  of  a  puny  rear-guard,  it  was  defended  by  more 
than  twelve  thousand  men  under  Longstreet  and  D. 
H.  Hill.  Honor  would  not  permit  him  to  warn  his 
comrades  of  the  trap  into  which  they  were  marching. 
He  was  on  parole,  and  could  neither  fight  nor  give 
advice,  but  his  hasty  exclamation  had  aroused  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Federals,  and  they  took  along  another 
brigade  of  troops  and  advanced  warily. 

All  day  the  battle  raged  in  the  Gap  and  on  the  slopes 
of  South  Mountain.  The  hours  were  anxious  ones 
for  Lee,  for  he  was  fighting  to  hold  the  pass  until 
Jackson  and  McLaws  could  get  back  from  Harper's 
Ferry.     Without  them  he  had  but  nineteen  thousand 
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men  to  oppose  to  McClellan's  army.  Wherefore  the 
Confederates  exerted  every  effort  to  hold  the  pass  until 
night  and,  being  successful  in  that,  stole  away  in  the 
darkness  to  Sharpsburg.  The  next  day  Lee  drew  up 
his  army  in  line  of  battle  on  the  field  known  as  Antie- 
tam  to  Northern  historians,  as  Sharpsburg  to  South- 
ern writers.  His  troops  were  by  this  time  reunited, 
though  even  with  them  all  in  line  he  had  but  fifty-five 
thousand  against  McClellan's  ninety  thousand.  Long- 
street  wanted  to  abandon  the  position,  recross  the 
Potomac,  and  fight  again  in  Virginia,  but  Lee,  though 
he  must  have  seen  that  the  Maryland  campaign 
was  politically  a  failure,  felt  that  a  battle  was  nec- 
essary to  keep  up  the  morale  of  his  troops.  Jack- 
son agreed  with  him  and  the  battle  was  fought— and 
lost. 

The  battle  of  Antietam,  fought  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  decisive 
of  the  Civil  War.  General  Alexander,  an  authorita- 
tive military  statistician  says:  "It  was  the  bloodiest 
battle  ever  fought  upon  this  continent."  The  historian, 
John  Codman  Ropes,  refers  to  it  as  "  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war  "  and  says  further,  "  it  is 
likely  that  more  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
17th  of  September  than  on  any  single  day  in  the  whole 
war." 

Lee's  army  occupied  a  ridge  about  two  and  one  half- 
miles  long  on  the  side  of  Antietam  Creek  farthest  from 
the  enemy.  Four  bridges  spanned  the  creek,  which 
was  also  fordable  at  almost  any  point  and  was  not 
therefore  a  very  serious  military  obstacle.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Union  army  passed  the  creek 
during  the  afternoon  and  night  prior  to  the  battle. 
The  heaviest  fighting  fell  to  the  lot  of  Hooker's  corps, 
who  had  first  crossed  the  stream. 

Scarce  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  Hooker's  pickets, 
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who  were  facing  south,  was  the  picket  line  of  the 
enemy.  Back  of  this  line  and  to  the  east  was  a  clump 
of  trees  called  the  East  woods,  which  sheltered  a  Con- 
federate battery.  A  line  of  gray-clad  soldiers,  crouch- 
ing behind  roughly  built  breastworks  of  fence-rails, 
extended  from  the  East  woods  across  the  turnpike  to 
the  point  where  a  spot  of  gleaming  white,  almost  hidden 
in  the  trees,  indicated  the  position  of  a  little  Dunker 
church,  destined  to  gain  a  fame  as  permanent  as  that  of 
another  little  country  chapel  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  Back  of  the  Dunker  church  were 
the  shady  recesses  of  the  West  woods.  Between  the 
two  woods  was  a  rolling  stretch  of  land  cut  up  into 
cornfields. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  was  chill  and  damp.  A 
dense  fog  hung  over  the  hostile  armies.  The  summits 
of  the  neighboring  mountains  were  lost  in  the  clouds. 
Cold  and  cramped  with  their  bivouac,  the  soldiers  of 
both  armies  unrolled  themselves  from  their  blankets 
and  gulped  down  their  coffee  and  bread.  While  they 
were  eating  the  firing  along  the  picket  line  began,  then 
a  Confederate  battery  near  the  East  woods  began  to 
boom  out  defiance  to  Hooker  and  his  men.  The  chal- 
lenge was  promptly  accepted,  and  Hooker  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  cornfields  between  the  East  and  West 
woods. 

The  attack  was  manfully  met  and  in  the  main  re- 
pelled. On  Hooker's  right  Doubleday  was  suddenly 
taken  in  flank  by  a  dash  of  the  Confederates  from 
the  clump  of  trees  called  the  West  woods.  There 
was  attack  and  repulse,  charge  and  counter  charge  for 
two  hours.  The  fighting  was  mainly  in  a  cornfield  and 
the  plowed  ground  and  standing  stalks  made  the  day's 
work  no  easier.  Hooker  tells  of  one  ghastly  incident 
of  such  a  field: 
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We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  discovered  that  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  a  corn-field  (I  have 
since  learned  about  a  thirty-acre  field)  on  my  immediate  front, 
and  from  the  sun's  rays  falling  on  their  bayonets  projecting  above 
the  corn  I  could  see  that  the  field  was  filled  with  the  enemy  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  standing  apparently  at  "support  arms."  In- 
structions were  immediately  given  for  the  assemblage  of  all  my 
spare  batteries  near  at  hand,  of  which  I  think  there  were  five  or 
six,  to  spring  into  battery  on  the  right  of  this  field  and  to  open 
with  canister  at  once.  In  the  time  I  am  writing  every  stalk  of 
corn  in  the  northern  and  greater  part  of  the  field  was  cut  as 
closely  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife,  and  the  slain  lay 
in  rows,  precisely  as  they  had  stood  in  their  ranks  a  few  moments 
before.  It  was  never  my  fortune  to  witness  a  more  bloody,  dismal 
battle  field.  Those  that  escaped  fled  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
our  advance,  and  sought  refuge  behind  the  trees,  fences,  and  stone 
ledges,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  Dunker  church. 

The  battle  of  Antietam  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was 
fought  by  one  command  after  another  instead  of  a 
simultaneous  attack  of  the  whole  Union  army.  This 
plan  of  action  proved  to  be  unfortunate  for  McClellan. 
Having  great  superiority  in  numbers  he  might  have 
crushed  the  Confederates  had  he  thrown  his  whole 
strength  upon  them  at  once.  By  sending  in  his  divi- 
sions seriatim  he  allowed  them  to  be  beaten,  or  at 
least  stood  off  in  detail.  For  example,  Hooker's  at- 
tack upon  Jackson  was  seen  to  be  a  failure  after  two 
hours'  heavy  fighting.  His  division  was  therefore 
retired  and  Mansfield,  who  had  spent  the  time  only  a 
mile  in  the  rear,  was  ordered  forward  in  his  place. 
Probably  had  the  two  made  the  attack  jointly,  Jackson 
would  have  been  carried  away  and  crushed.  As  it 
was,  Mansfield  was  driven  back  as  Hooker  had  been, 
Hood  coming  to  Jackson's  aid  and  completing  the 
Federal  discomfiture.  General  Mansfield  himself  was 
killed.  His  men  were  wavering  before  a  cornfield 
where  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen  when  he  rode  up.  No 
colors  were  flying  there.  The  uniforms  of  the  men 
among  the  corn     could  not  be  plainly  seen.     Might 
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they  not  be  friends?  He  ordered  his  men  to  cease 
firing,  and  himself  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre. 
Straight  to  the  front  he  rode,  a  conspicuous  object 
with  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.  An  old 
Indian  fighter,  he  knew  no  fear.  As  he  came  to 
the  front  rank  of  a  Maine  regiment  which  led  the 
van,  a  captain  and  a  sergeant  begged  him  to  go  no 
farther. 

"  See,  General,'*  they  cried.  "  Those  are  the  enemy. 
See  their  gray  coats.  They  are  aiming  at  you  and  at 
us  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,"  responded  Mansfield,  but 
before  he  could  say  more  he  was  hit.  He  tried  to 
turn  his  horse,  but  the  animal  too  had  been  struck  and 
would  not  obey  the  rein.  Then  the  men  lifted  the 
general  from  his  steed,  and  carried  him  tenderly  to  the 
rear,  where  it  was  discovered  that  his  wound  was 
mortal. 

There  had  been  two  hours  of  Hooker's  attack,  and 
Mansfield,  too,  was  beaten  off  by  nine  in  the  morning. 
Sumner  was  next  ordered  forward.  Only  one  division 
of  his  corps  was  ordered  into  action — Sedgwick's,  a 
division  of  veterans  led  by  an  old-time  Indian  fighter. 
Sumner  rode  by  Sedgwick's  side  into  the  fight. 

As  the  Union  troops  moved  forward  across  the  open 
space  between  the  cornfield  and  the  West  woods  a 
kind  of  lull  fell  upon  the  battle  field.  Except  for  the 
artillery  fire  from  Stuart's  guns  the  Union  advance  was 
unimpeded  until  the  edge  of  the  woods  was  reached. 
But  all  this  time  they  were  marching  blindly  into  an 
ambush.  On  the  left  flank  was  a  country  road,  worn 
deep  with  ruts,  and  washed  by  the  rain  until  it  had 
become  a  gully.  The  ground  rose  sharply  before  it, 
and  men  could  stand  upright  in  the  narrow  lane  and 
still  be  hidden  from  the  sight  of  those  in  the  Union 
lines.  As  Sedgwick's  division,,  in  three  parallel  lines, 
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was  moving  steadily  forward  toward  the  West  woods, 
the  Confederates  were  stealthily  sending  regiment  after 
regiment  down  into  this  sunken  road  to  take  Sedgwick 
in  the  flank  and  rear.  He  wondered  that  no  hostile  fire 
came  from  the  woods  in  his  front.  Just  then  an  officer 
on  the  left  of  the  Union  lines  caught  a  sight  of  the 
troops  in  the  sunken  road. 

"General!  Look!  We  are  surrounded !"  he  shouts. 

The  alarm  came  too  late.  Already  the  Confederate 
fire  was  delivered.  Before  the  withering  storm  of 
lead,  coming  from  so  unsuspected  a  quarter,  the  blue- 
coats  fell  in  heaps.  Their  lines  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order. 

"  My  God!  "  shouted  Sumner.  "  We  must  get  out 
of  this,"  and  he  galloped  up  and  down  the  lines  seek- 
ing to  form  them  anew.  But  it  was  too  late.  Little 
by  little,  the  lines  crumbled  away.  The  bravest  sol- 
diers in  the  army  would  be  unnerved  to  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  an  ambush.  The  bravest  in  the  world 
could  not  stand  against  that  murderous  fire.  The  Con- 
federates advanced.  They  pressed  upon  the  Union 
flank.  They  swung  around  and  took  Sedgwick's  men  in 
the  rear.  Sedgwick  was  struck  by  a  bullet  and  fell 
from  his  horse.  Sumner  saw  how  the  battle  was 
going  and  galloped  away  to  the  nearest  signal  station. 
"  Reinforcements  are  badly  needed.  Our  troops  are 
giving  way,"  he  signalled  to  McClellan.  Even  while 
the  flags  that  carried  the  message  were  waving  the  one- 
sided contest  ended,  and  Sedgwick's  division  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out.  Over  two  thousand  men  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  without  inflicting  upon  the  enemy 
any  material  loss.  From  the  time  the  Confederates 
sprung  from  their  ambush  and  poured  in  their  first  vol- 
ley, until  the  bruised  and  bleeding  remnants  of  Sedg- 
wick's division  left  the  field,  was  scarce  fifteen  minutes. 
General  Hood  himself  declared  that  the  short  and 
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bloody  combat  was  "  the  most  terrible  clash  of  arms 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed  during  the  war." 

French  and  Richardson  came  up  after  Sedgwick  had 
been  practically  obliterated.  Had  they  been  sent  into 
action  with  him  the  day.  would  probably  have  been 
theirs.  Their  attack  fell  upon  the  line  of  D.  H.  Hill, 
strongly  posted  in  a  sunken  road.  The  attacking  line 
passed  through  a  cemetery  and  though  the  headstones 
sheltered  many  of  the  men  in  blue,  there  were  more 
dead  above  ground  in  that  graveyard  when  the  bloody 
day  was  ended  than  below  the  sod.  But  this  charge 
succeeded  where  others  failed.  Hill's  men  broke  and 
streamed  away  across  the  fields  with  French  in  pursuit. 
Meantime  Richardson  had  broken  Longstreet's  line, 
and  the  day  seemed  lost  to  the  Confederates.  An 
army  once  in  retreat  is  driven  even  by  a  weaker  force, 
and  the  Confederates  this  day  were  sorely  outnum- 
bered. 

All  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  cover  up 
the  weakness  of  the  Confederate  line.  At  one  point 
which  seemed  to  invite  attack  the  teamsters,  cooks,  and 
other  undisciplined  and  unarmed  camp-followers  were 
formed  in  line,  in  the  hope  that  the  sight  of  so  large  a 
body  of  men  would  keep  the  Federals  from  choosing 
that  particular  point  for  an  attack.  At  another  point 
two  guns  of  the  Washington  artillery  alone  held  the 
Federals  in  check  at  a  most  critical  position.  The 
guns  were  worked  by  officers  of  Longstreet's  staff — for 
all  the  regular  artillerymen  had  long  since  been  shot 
down — and  that  officer  stood  quietly  nearby  holding 
the  bridles  of  his  staff  officers'  horses.  A  North  Caro- 
lina regiment  was  drawn  up  to  support  the  little  bat- 
tery, and  showed  its  colors  boldly  whenever  the 
blue-coats  showed  signs  of  charging.  And  doubtless 
the  battery  would  have  been  charged,  and  the  Confed- 
erate centre  pierced,  had  the  Union  officers  known  that 
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the  regiment  supporting  the  guns  had  in  its  cartridge- 
boxes  not  one  single  round  of  ammunition! 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
town  of  Sharpsburg,  a  stone  bridge  spanned  the  sullen 
current  of  the  Antietam.  Near  its  eastern  end  were 
grouped  the  troops  of  Burnside's  division.  At  its 
western  end  rows  of  Confederate  guns  posted  on  high 
hills,  regiments  of  Confederate  infantry  behind  stone- 
walls, and  scores  of  gray-clad  skirmishers  lurking  be- 
hind every  stump-fence  or  bowlder  that  promised  shel- 
ter, held  it  closed  against  all  comers.  With  their 
artillery  and  their  infantry,  the  Confederates  were  pre- 
pared to  sweep  the  bridge  clear  of  any  Northern  troops 
who  might  venture  to  set  foot  thereon. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the 
order  came  from  McClellan  to  Burnside  to  carry  the 
bridge.  The  staff  officers  who  stood  about  the  general 
shrugged  their  shoulders  meaningly  when  they  heard 
the  order.  A  desperate  commission  it  was  indeed. 
First  a  long  stretch  of  road  on  the  river's  bank,  swept 
by  the  enemy's  fire,  had  to  be  traversed,  and  then  the 
bridge  itself,  on  which  Longstreet  could  concentrate 
the  fire  of  all  the  guns  in  the  division.  The  lay  of  the 
land  on  the  side  of  the  creek  held  by  the  Confederates 
was  such  that  their  artillery  was  perfectly  protected. 
The  batteries  of  Burnside's  division  could  do  nothing 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  storming  party. 
The  soldiers  who  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  bridge 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  push  bravely  forward  through 
the  pitiless  hail  of  missiles,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that 
when  the  bridge  was  crossed  there  would  still  be  enough 
of  them  left  alive  to  drive  away  the  brigade  of  Toombs, 
that  lay  snugly  sheltered  under  a  hill  awaiting  the 
Federal  attack. 

Burnside  knew  how  strongly  the  bridge  was  guarded 
for  he  had  felt  out  with  his  skirmishers  the  Confed- 
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erate  line,  and  had  found  how  mercilessly  the  enemy's 
guns  could  sweep  the  road.  But  the  order  to  take  the 
bridge  was  peremptory  and  General  Crook's  brigade 
was  first  sent  in.  But  the  blue  lines  wavered,  broke, 
and  fled.  Sturgis  came  to  Crook's  aid,  but  two  charges 
were  unavailing.  A  third  rush  carried  the  advance 
over  the  bridge,  and  a  torrent  of  men  followed  to  rest 
in  the  sheltering  woods  beyond  and  then  to  fall  on 
Longstreet's  lines.  Then  was  the  critical  moment  for 
the  Confederates,  and  they  were  saved  from  destruc- 
tion only  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  A.  P.  Hill  with 
two  thousand  fresh  men  from  Harper's  Ferry.  Thus 
reenforced  the  men  in  gray  in  their  turn  attacked, 
drove  the  Federals  from  all  the  ground  they  had 
gained,  and  would  have  pushed  them  back  across  the 
creek  again  but  that  the  oncoming  of  night  closed  the 
fighting. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  the  Antietam,  or  as  the  Con- 
federates call  it,  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  It  had  been 
a  hard  fought  field.  In  deeds  of  gallantry  each  side 
vied  with  the  other.  The  total  force  under  Lee's 
command  was  scarcely  one-half  as  great  as  the  Union 
forces,  but  .General  McClellan's  policy  of  sending  in 
his  divisions  to  attack  one  after  the  other,  instead  of 
descending  upon  the  enemy  with  all  his  overwhelming 
force,  had  greatly  reduced  the  odds  against  the  wearers 
of  the  gray.  On  both  sides  the  loss  was  heavy. 
McClellan's  report  fixed  the  Union  loss  at  12,469,  of 
whom  2,010  were  killed,  9,416  wounded,  and  1,043 
missing.  The  exact  loss  of  the  Confederates  is  un- 
known but  it  probably  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Union  forces.  In  his  report  General  McClellan 
states  that  2,700  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  buried  after 
the  battle  by  the  Federal  soldiers. 

Who,  then,  were  the  victors  in  this  desperate  and 
bloody  battle? 
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So  far  as  the  immediate  results  of  the  fighting  on  the 
17th  were  concerned,  there  could  be  no  good  claim  to 
victory  set  up  by  either  side.  The  Federals  acted 
upon  the  offensive,  but  they  certainly  made  no  inroads 
of  any  serious  extent  upon  the  enemy's  position.  The 
Confederates,  in  their  turn,  had  not  repelled  the  attack 
all  along  the  line,  and  were  certainly  too  much  weak- 
ened by  the  day's  fighting  to  rightfully  claim  that  they 
were  victorious.  When  the  sun  set  that  night  it  put 
an  end  to  a  drawn  battle. 

But,  as  a  historian  of  this  campaign  has  well  said, 
"  for  an  invading  army,  a  drawn  battle  is  little  less 
than  a  lost  battle."  So  particularly  was  it  in  this  case, 
for  after  confronting  McClellan  for  one  day,  Lee 
abandoned  the  field  and  took  his  army  out  of  Mary- 
land again.  The  cherished  plan  for  carrying  the  war 
into  the  Northern  states  had  failed,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  the  tide  of  war  sweeping  back  and  forth  again 
across  the  fields  and  through  the  forests  of  the  Old 
Dominion. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  Confederates  Invade  Kentucky — Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Menaced — Buell's  Stand  at  Perryville — Van  Dorn  Repulsed  at 
Corinth — Bragg  and  Rosecrans  Clash  at  Murfreesboro. 

We  discontinued  our  story  of  the  military  events  in 
the  West  with  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  retreat 
of  General  Beauregard  to  Corinth,  Miss.  The  Union 
troops  followed  him,  but  General  Halleck,  who  was 
still  in  command,  ordered  peremptorily  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  or  general  engagement  brought  on. 
Thirty  days  or  more,  therefore,  were  spent  with  pick 
and  shovel  instead  of  with  cannon  and  musket.  But 
toward  the  end  of  May  when  the  besiegers'  parallels 
and  approaches  had  closely  approached  the  enemy's 
lines,  Grant,  who  was  second  in  command  to  Halleck, 
and  much  underestimated  and  ignored  by  that  com- 
mander, suspected  they  were  besieging  an  empty  town. 
That  proved  to  be  the  case.  Beauregard  had  moved 
out  not  leaving  a  sick  man,  a  flag,  or  a  gun — except 
a  lot  of  "  Quakers  " — as  a  trophy  for  the  besiegers. 
Thereupon,  as  if  there  had  not  been  enough  delay 
already,  Halleck  spent  two  months  more  fortifying 
Corinth  until  his  line  of  redoubts  and  trenches  was 
so  extensive  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  could 
scarcely  adequately  man  them. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  Halleck  was  called 
to  chief  command  at  Washington,  and  began  stripping 
Corinth  of  men  for  service  in  Virginia.  Grant  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  General  Bragg,  an  able  soldier  with 
a  notable  record  in  the  Mexican  war,  succeeded  Beau- 
regard in  command  of  the  Confederate  army.     Bragg 
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wanted  action.  With  sudden  raids  and  swift  attacks 
he  kept  Grant  on  the  alert.  July  13,  Forrest,  the 
brilliant  Confederate  cavalry  leader,  descended  swiftly 
on  Murfreesboro  and  captured  1,700  men,  600  horses, 
4  cannon,  and  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies. Bragg  raked  the  South  for  reinforcements. 
Halleck  systematically  weakened  Grant.  Hearing 
that  the  latter  planned  to  seize  Chattanooga,  Bragg 
rushed  an  army  thither  first  and  made  it  the  base 
for  an  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

The  Confederate  army  of  invasion  advanced  in  two 
columns,  one  led  by  Kirby  Smith  moving  northward 
through  eastern  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  the  other 
under  Bragg  keeping  farther  to  the  westward.  They 
encountered  no  serious  opposition,  but  they  won  no 
great  prizes.  Under  really  determined  leaders  like 
Lee  or  Jackson  they  would  have  taken  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati,  both  of  which  lay  open  to  the  spoiler.  As 
it  was  they  marched  to  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
back  again,  loaded  with  plunder  it  is  true,  but  with- 
out advancing  the  frontier  of  the  Confederacy  one 
mile. 

Smith  found  resistance  only  at  Richmond,  Ky., 
where  there  were  a  few  thousand  raw  Union  recruits 
in  a  camp  of  instruction.  General  Nelson,  their  com- 
mander, was  at  Lexington  about  twenty  miles  away. 
On  this  force  the  Confederates  swooped  down,  out- 
numbering them  nearly  two  to  one.  The  fight  that 
followed  was  a  melee  rather  than  a  battle,  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Union  troops  were  wholly  un- 
trained and  scarce  one  of  their  officers  had  ever  seen 
a  battle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting  General  Nelson  sud- 
denly appeared.  News  of  the  battle  had  reached 
him  at  Lexington,  and  he  had  hastened  to  the  field. 
He  found  his  men  routed,  disheartened,  half  beaten 
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already.  "  I  know  you  are  new  at  this  business, 
boys/'  he  said.  u  I'll  show  you  how  to  whip  the 
scamps."  Up  and  down  the  lines  he  went,  doing  his 
best  to  instill  new  confidence  and  courage  into  the 
minds  of  his  troops.  Soon  the  storm  of  war  burst 
again,  and  men  fell  thick  and  fast  before  the  flying 
missiles.  Nelson  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  A  man 
of  colossal  stature,  he  rode  along  the  lines  waving 
his  hat  and  shouting: 

"  Boys,  if  they  can't  hit  me,  they  can't  hit  a  barn 
door." 

But  a  stray  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground  badly 
wounded,  and  his  men  fell  back  in  hopeless  rout  be- 
fore the  advance  of  the  victorious  Confederates. 
After  Nelson's  fall  the  Union  forces  offered  no  more 
resistance.  "  Every  man  for  himself,"  was  the  cry. 
All  semblance  of  military  formation  was  lost.  Scat- 
tering in  all  directions,  the  blue-coats  fled  before  the 
foe,  who  followed  in  such  hot  pursuit  that  many  a 
Northern  soldier  bit  the  dust  during  that  disastrous 
retreat.  Over  3,000  prisoners  rewarded  the  Con- 
federates for  their  prowess  that  day,  and  in  killed 
and  wounded  the  Federals  lost  900  more.  The  total 
Confederate  loss  was  790. 

No  armed  force  now  blocked  Smith's  northward 
course.  The  roads  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  lay 
open  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  depressing 
to  the  North  would  have  been  the  capture  of  the  lat- 
ter city.  But  Smith  lacked  the  audacity  and  dash  of 
Jackson.  Instead  of  marching  his  men  to  their  ut- 
most, and  seizing  the  defenceless  Ohio  city,  he  went 
into  camp  at  Lexington — most  beautiful  of  Kentucky 
towns — and  tried  to  recruit  his  army  from  the  flower 
of  Southern  chivalry  there  abiding.  In  this  he  was 
disappointed.  "  The  Kentuckians  are  slow  and  back- 
ward in  rallying  to  our  standard,"  he  wrote.     "  Xheir 
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hearts  are  ardently  with  us  but  their  bluegrass  and  fat 
cattle  are  against  us."  Kentuckians  were  in  fact  too 
prosperous  to  respond  enthusiastically  to  war's  ap- 
peals. Moreover  the  war  was  getting  to  be  an  old 
story  and  the  glamor  of  romance  with  which  it  had. 
been  invested  in  the  days  of  the  first  outburst  had 
been  worn  threadbare;  so  after  two  weeks  of  fruit- 
less endeavor  Smith  marched  on  toward  Cincinnati 
only  to  find  himself  too  late.  While  he  dallied  in 
Lexington  General  Lew  Wallace,  whom  history  will 
remember  rather  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  soldier,  had 
put  the  city  under  martial  law,  drafted  every  citizen 
into  the  work  of  defence,  called  in  the  militia  and 
volunteers  from  all  the  surrounding  country  and  made 
Cincinnati,  if  not  impregnable,  at  least  a  very  tough 
nut  for  Smith  to  crack.  That  general  evidently 
thought  it  too  tough,  for  after  surveying  the  Union 
works  for  a  few  days  he  fell  back  to  join  Bragg  at 
Frankfort. 

General  Bragg  meanwhile  had  marched  across  Ten- 
nessee and  nearly  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Ken- 
tucky, almost  without  firing  a  shot.  At  Frankfort,  the 
capital  of  Kentucky,  he  waited  for  Smith  to  join  him 
and  the  two  together  went  through  the  farce  of  in- 
augurating a  secessionist  governor,  who  six  hours 
later  fled  from  the  town  in  a  panic  because  of  the 
arrival  of  a  detachment  of  Federal  cavalry.  Had 
not  Bragg  stopped  for  this  bit  of  bravado  he  might 
have  marched  straight  into  Louisville,  but  he  let  the 
chance  slip  just  as  Smith  had  failed  to  avail  himself 
of  the  open  door  to  Cincinnati. 

General  Buell  meantime  had  followed  the  Confed- 
erates northward  and  himself  entered  Louisville, 
making  it  his  base  for  operations  against  Bragg,  who 
had  by  that  time  begun  his  southward  march  heavily 
laden  with  captured  munitions  of  war.     At  a  town 
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called  Perryville  the  Confederate  commander  halted 
and  struck  at  the  enemy  who  had  been  hanging  per- 
sistently upon  his  flank.  Bragg  was  himself  in  Frank- 
fort at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  and  the  Confed- 
erate command  devolved  upon  General  Polk. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October  7, 
reports  from  the  Confederate  picket  lines  indicated 
that  the  Federals  were  coming  up.  It  was  McCook's 
brigade  of  Sheridan's  division  that  first  appeared. 
The  soldiers  had  been  marching  all  day  under  a  broil- 
ing sun,  over  dusty  roads,  and  without  a  drop  of 
water  to  cool  their  parched  throats.  They  wanted 
water,  and  were  ready  to  fight  for  it.  In  front  of 
the  Confederate  lines  was  the  channel  of  Doctor's 
Creek,  a  little  stream  then  nearly  dried  up,  but  with 
a  few  pools  of  muddy  water  standing  in  its  bed. 
McCook  sent  out  his  skirmishers.  They  advanced, 
exchanged  shots  with  the  Confederate  pickets,  pressed 
on  and  filled  their  canteens  at  the  stagnant  pools. 
Others  followed,  and  the  Confederates,  not  wishing 
to  bring  on  a  general  battle,  withdrew.  Bad  though 
the  water  thus  gained  was,  it  was  dearly  prized.  A 
Union  staff  officer  relates  that,  being  wearied  of 
making  his  toilet  with  a  dry  rub,  he  proposed  to  use 
a  dipper  full  of  the  wat;r  on  his  face,  when  General 
Buell,  who  had  noticed  his  preparations,  interposed, 
ordering  him  to  pour  it  back  into  his  canteen  and 
keep  it  for  an  emergency. 

Beyond  a  little  rifle  practice  along  the  picket  lines 
and  some  long  range  duels  with  the  big  guns,  there 
was  no  fighting  that  day.  Buell  thought  he  had  the 
whole  of  Bragg's  army  before  him,  and  was  cautious 
about  bringing  on  an  engagement,  when  by  throwing 
in  his  whole  force  he  might  have  swept  the  enemy  from 
his  path. 

In  the  morning  the  Confederates  took  the  offensive. 
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Cheatham's  division  on  their  extreme  right  moved  out 
and   fell  with  terrific   force   on   TerrilPs  brigade   of 
Jackson's   division.     The    Federal   troops  were   raw, 
untrained  soldiers.     So  far  from  expecting  an  assault 
from  the  enemy,  they  were  preparing  to  make  one 
themselves.     The  fury  of  Cheatham's  assault,  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  "  rebel  yell,"  then  heard  by  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  sight  of  their  comrades  falling 
on  all  sides,  was  too  much  for  them.     After  one  vol- 
ley they  broke  and  fled.     At  the  very  first  fire  General 
Jackson  was  killed.     General  Terrill  soon  afterward 
fell  while  bravely  trying  to  rally  his  troops.     The 
Confederates  pushed  on  mercilessly,  and  the  left  of 
the  Union  line  was  thus  thrown  into  hopeless  rout  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  battle.     Nine   guns   from 
Parsons's  battery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants, 
who  turned  them  on  the  Union  lines  with  fatal  effect. 
Parsons  himself  had  fallen  ere  his  guns  were  taken. 
Revolver  and  sword  in  hand  he  stood  by  his  guns, 
though  his  raw  infantry  supports  went  to  pieces  before 
the  enemy's  onslaught.     Only  when  one  of  his  men 
dragged  him  forcibly  away  would  he  leave  his  post, 
and  as  he  retired  a  chance  shot  struck  him.     He  lived, 
though,  to  fight  through  the  war,  and  when  the  days 
of  blood  were  over  to  enter  the  more  peaceful  service 
of  the  church. 

General  Polk,  who  was  actively  engaged  throughout 
the  battle,  had  an  adventure  that  nearly  cost  him  his 
life,  or  at  least  his  liberty.  One  of  Bragg's  staff  offi- 
cers thus  tells  the  story  in  the  Century: 

About  dark,  Polk,  convinced  that  some  Confederate  troops  were 
firing  into  each  other,  cantered  up  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
that  was  firing  and  asked  him  angrily  what  he  meant  by  shooting 
his  own  friends.    The  colonel,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  said : 

"  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  mistake  about  it.  I  am  sure 
they  are  the  enemy." 
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"Enemy!     Why,    I   have  just  left  them  myself.     Cease   firing, 
sir.    What  is  your  name?"  rejoined  the  Confederate  general. 
"  I  am  Colonel of  the Indiana.    And  pray,  sir,  who  are 


you 


>» 


Thus  made  aware  that  he  was  with  a  Federal  regiment  and 
that  his  only  escape  was  to  brazen  it  out,  his  dark  blouse  and  the 
increasing  obscurity  happily  befriending  him,  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral shook  his  fist  in  the  Federal  colonel's  face  and  promptly  said : 
"  I  will  show  you  who  I  am,  sir.  Cease  firing  at  once." 
Then  cantering  down  the  line  again,  he  shouted  authoritatively 
to  the  men,  "  Cease  firing."  Then  reaching  the  cover  of  a  small 
copse,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  was  soon  back  with  his  own  corps, 
which  he  immediately  ordered  to  open  fire. 

It  was  a  curious  battle  in  which  each  side  suffered 
serious  reverses.  The  Confederate  left  was  broken 
up  and  rolled  away  by  Sheridan,  then  just  beginning 
his  great  military  career.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Union  left  was  treated  in  the  same  way  by  Polk.  Tac- 
tically it  was  a  drawn  battle.  General  Buell  reported 
a  total  loss  of  4,340,  of  whom  916  were  killed  and 
2,943  wounded.  General  Bragg  put  the  Confederate 
loss  at  about  2,500.  But  had  Buell  been  on  the  ground 
he  should  have  seen  that  his  army  was  numerically 
superior,  and  by  putting  it  all  into  action  he  could  have 
swept  the  Confederates  away.  As  it  was  they  moved 
out  secretly  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  began  their 
retreat  from  Kentucky. 

Nor  from  Kentucky  did  Bragg  go  empty-handed. 
His  foragers  had  been  active,  and  the  fertile  fields,  the 
pastures  dotted  with  grazing  cattle,  the  village  stores 
with  well-filled  shelves,  had  all  suffered  from  their 
visits.  All  the  plunder  was  sent  in  advance  of  the 
army  to  the  southward.  Thousands  of  beef  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  were  driven  along  by  reck- 
less Texans.  An  interminable  train  of  wagons, 
heavily  laden  with  all  conceivable  articles,  fol- 
lowed. "  The  wagon  train  of  supplies,"  said  a  writer 
in  the  Richmond  Examiner,  possibly  with  some  exag- 
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geration,  "  was  forty  miles  long,  and  brought  a  mil- 
lion of  yards  of  jeans,  with  a  large  amount  of  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  200  wagon  loads  of  bacon,  6,000 
barrels  of  pork,  1,500  mules  and  horses,  and  a  large 
lot  of  swine." 

Said  the  Lexington  Observer:  "  For  four  weeks 
while  the  Confederates  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexing- 
ton a  train  of  cars  was  running  daily  southward,  car- 
rying some  property  taken  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
at  the  same  time  huge  wagon  trains  were  continually 
moving  for  the  same  purpose." 

Buell  pursued  the  retreating  army  to  the  Tennessee 
line,  then  returned  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  his  army  into  winter  quarters  at 
points  which  would  be  effective  when  the  season  for 
campaigning  should  reopen.  Here  suddenly  and  to 
his  chagrin  he  was  relieved  from  command  on  the 
24th  of  October,  and  superseded  by  General  Rose- 
crans  who  had  been  in  command  in  West  Tennessee 
under  Grant.  We  may  interrupt  our  story  of  the 
more  important  events  in  East  Tennessee  to  give  some 
account  of  the  occurrences  which  had  led  to  this  pro- 
motion for  Rosecrans. 

When  Bragg  started  north  for  Kentucky  he  left 
in  Mississippi  a  force  of  about  16,000  Confed- 
erates under  Van  Dorn  near  Holly  Springs,  and  an 
equal  number  under  Price  at  Tupelo.  The  commands 
were  independent  but  the  2  commanders  were  or- 
dered to  cooperate  in  preventing  Grant — who  had 
fifty  thousand  men  at  Memphis,  Corinth,  and  Jackson 
— from  sending  any  of  them  north  to  join  Buell. 
Grant,  for  his  part,  was  enjoined  to  see  that  neither 
Van  Dorn  nor  Price  should  slip  past  him  and  go 
North  to  aid  Bragg.  Thus  watching  each  other  the 
adversaries  clashed  in  several  small  engagements. 
Price  moving  first  swooped  down  upon  a  small  Fed- 
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eral  force  at  Iuka,  Miss.,  and  captured  a  large  quan- 
tity of  much  needed  stores.  Grant,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, sent  out  Rosecrans  with  9,000  men,  and  Ord 
with  8,000  by  different  roads,  to  catch  Price,  who  had 
about  14,000,  betwixt  them  and  gobble  him  up.  In 
his  "  Memoirs  "  Grant  says:  "  It  looked  to  me  that  if 
Price  would  remain  in  Iuka  until  they  could  get  there 
his  annihilation  was  inevitable."  Price  did  obligingly 
remain  in  Iuka,  but  the  annihilation  failed.  Delay 
in  marching  made  it  impossible  for  both  commanders 
to  begin  the  attack  at  the  hour  fixed  and  Grant,  who 
kept  in  touch  with  both,  ordered  General  Ord,  who 
was  the  more  advanced,  to  attack  when  he  heard  the 
noise  of  Rosecrans's  guns.  The  difficulty  with  this 
order  was  that  a  high  wind  might  carry  the  sound 
away  from  Ord  and  that  is  precisely  what  happened. 
Rosecrans  by  hard  marching  had  almost  reached  the 
Confederate  lines  when  his  advance  was  detected  and 
he  was  attacked  with  such  spirit  that  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  he  was  the  one  to  be  annihilated. 
The  fight  raged  for  two  hours  and  was  ended  by  dark- 
ness. Only  about  4,000  men  on  either  side  were  en- 
gaged, but  141  Federals  and  85  Confederates  lay 
dead  on  the  field  while  the  wounded  were  613  and 
410,  respectively.  Ord  had  heard  not  a  sound  of  the 
battle  and  rested  on  his  arms  all  the  afternoon.  Price, 
however,  had  learned  of  his  presence,  and  declining  to 
wait  for  the  trap  to  snap  on  him  at  daylight  slipped 
away  in  the  night. 

This  enterprise  having  failed,  Rosecrans  was 
ordered  to  Corinth,  where  with  19,000  men  he 
garrisoned  the  prodigious  works  built  by  Halleck. 
Van  Dorn,  perhaps  a  little  jealous  of  the  prestige 
Price  had  gained  at  Iuka,  determined  to  attack 
Rosecrans.  His  own  strength  he  estimated  at  22,- 
000  men,  enough  for  the  purpose  if  he  could  take 
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the  Federals  by  surprise.  But  in  some  way  Rose- 
crans  became  convinced  that  someone  in  Corinth  was 
giving  information  to  the  enemy. 

Spies  were  set  to  watch  the  suspected  persons,  and 
before  very  long  Rosecrans  was  in  possession  of  a 
letter  which  a  Miss  Burton  had  tried  to  send  to  Van 
Dorn.  Opening  it,  he  discovered  that  it  gave  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  of  the  Union  forces,  and 
the  number  of  their  cannon.  The  writer  further  sug- 
gested that  the  Confederates  should  attack  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  town,  where  the  defences  were 
weakest.  With  admirable  shrewdness  Rosecrans 
resealed  the  letter,  sent  it  on  to  Van  Dorn,  and  then 
went  to  work  strengthening  the  earthworks  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  town,  keeping  a  vigilant,  watch 
upon  Miss  Burton  meanwhile,  to  see  that  she  found 
no  means  of  warning  Van  Dorn  against  the  trap  that 
was  being  prepared  for  him.  Before  the  cavalry  scouts 
reported  the  enemy  advancing  in  force,  the  ground 
which  Miss  Burton  had  called  the  weak  spot  in  the 
Union  line  was  well  provided  with  revetted  redoubts, 
rifle-pits,  trenches,  log  breastworks,  and  other  de- 
fensive erections. 

October  3  saw  the  Confederates  moving  against 
that  side  of  the  Federal  works  which  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  weak.  The  garrison  of  the  outer  de- 
fences had  been  instructed  to  make  but  a  half-hearted 
resistance  in  order  that  the  Confederates  might  the 
more  quickly  reach  the  trap  that  Rosecrans  had  set 
for  them.  But  the  madness  of  battle  seized  upon  as- 
sailants and  defenders  alike  and  the  fighting  was  very 
real  until  night  stopped  it.  In  his  report  Van  Dorn 
grieved  that  night  should  have  checked  him  on  the 
verge  of  success,  while  Rosecrans  also  mourned  that 
darkness  should  have  halted  the  enemy  on  the  edge  of 
a  fatal  trap. 
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At  dawn  the  attack  began  again.  At  9 130  the  Con- 
federates in  dense  masses  moved  against  the  spot  they 
thought  weak  but  which  had  been  made  invulnerable. 
From  in  front  and  on  both  sides  batteries  and  regi- 
ments behind  earthworks  poured  upon  them  a  murder- 
ous fire.  They  fell  by  scores  but  the  unhurt  plodded 
on.  An  eye-witness  described  the  scene  in  a  phrase 
like  a  picture:  "The  enemy,  seemingly  insensible  to 
fear  or  infuriated  by  passion,  bent  their  necks  down- 
ward and  marched  steadily  to  death,  with  their  faces 
averted  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  against 
a  driving  storm  of  hail."  Against  that  storm  it 
seemed  no  human  pertinacity  could  prevail.  Yet  the 
Confederates  surged  forward  in  one  of  those  grand, 
breathless,  desperate  charges  for  which  the  men  of 
the  South  were  famous.  They  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  Another  moment  and  they  would  plunge 
their  bayonets  into  the  bodies  of  Davies's  men.  But 
already  the  Union  line  was  wavering.  It  crumbled 
away  at  the  ends.  Gaps  appeared  in  it  not  made  by 
wounds  or  death.  The  men  were  straggling  to  the 
rear.  Rosecrans  saw  that  the  line  was  going.  Gal- 
loping to  the  spot  he  strove  to  hold  the  men  at  their 
post.  Over  the  roar  of  battle  his  voice  could  not 
be  heard,  but  he  waved  his  hat  and  pointed  his  sword 
at  the  enemy.  But  it  was  too  late.  All  at  once 
Davies's  men  gave  way  and  fell  back,  carrying  Rose- 
crans with  them,  shouting,  gesticulating,  imploring, 
but  all  helpless  in  the  midst  of  the  panic-stricken  rab- 
ble. The  Confederate  brigades  of  Gates  and  Cabell, 
sorely  cut  up,  swept  on  in  pursuit.  The  redoubt  of 
Fort  Richardson,  where  the  cannon  were  firing  at 
point-blank  range  into  the  faces  of  the  desperate  men, 
checked  them  but  a  moment.  Over  the  breastwork 
they  swarmed.  The  gunners  were  shot  down  or 
pierced   through   and   through   with   bayonet-thrusts. 
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Brave  Richardson,  who  gave  the  fort  its  name,  fell 
dead  among  his  guns.  Fifty  yards  down  the  hill 
toward  Corinth  were  the  artillery  horses.  A  score  of 
Confederates  ran  down  to  get  them,  but  an  Illinois 
regiment  which  had  been  in  hiding  suddenly  rose  and 
fired  and  the  horses  fell  dead,  and  most  of  the  men 
who  had  gone  to  capture  them  met  the  same  fate.  A 
number  of  the  Confederates  of  Gates's  command  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  outer  streets  of  Corinth. 
They  fought  their  way  along  from  house  to  house, 
sheltering  themselves  behind  trees  and  corners.  At 
last  they  reached  the  house  fronting  on  the  public 
square  which  had  been  General  Halleck's  headquarters. 
They  crowded  into  the  house,  on  its  piazza,  and  into 
its  yard.  General  Rosecrans  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  square.  He  brought  up  a  battery  and  opened 
fire.  In  a  moment  the  house  was  riddled  with  bullets 
and  full  of  dead  and  wounded  men. 

But  now  the  force  of  the  Confederates'  splendid 
charge  was  spent.  The  Tenth  Ohio  and  Fifth  Min- 
nesota regiments  drove  from  the  town  such  of  the 
enemy  as  had  come  so  far.  The  Fifty-first  Illinois 
drove  off  the  captors  of  Fort  Richardson.  Hamil- 
ton's veterans  came  up  to  aid  in  the  work  of  wresting 
from  the  enemy  the  ground  he  had  so  magnificently 
won.  A  concentric  fire  from  a  ring  of  Union  batteries 
was  poured  into  the  bleeding  ranks  of  Gates  and 
Cabell.  Suddenly  they  retreated.  It  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  so  soon  lose  the  fruits  of  their 
daring  charge.  But  the  fortune  of  war  is  inexorable, 
and  soon  the  ground  before  Fort  Richardson  was  held 
only  by  the  Confederate  dead  and  wounded.  There 
was  no  more  fighting  there  that  day. 

After  the  battle  was  over  General  Rosecrans  rode 
out  on  the  field  before  the  Union  right.  A  wounded 
lieutenant    of    an    Arkansas    regiment    attracted    his 
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attention.  The  general  offered  the  sufferer  some 
water. 

44  Thank  you,  general,''  was  the  response,  "  one  of 
your  men  has  just  given  me  some." 

14  It  was  pretty  hot  fighting  here,"  remarked  Rose- 
crans  as  he  looked  about  the  field,  over  which  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  plentifully  strewn. 

44  Yes,  general,"  said  the  Arkansan  philosophically, 
44  you  licked  us  good,  but  we  gave  you  the  best  we  had 
in  the  ranch." 

On  the  Union  centre  the  Confederates  pressed  with 
no  less  gallantry  and  were  opposed  with  equal  dog- 
gedness.  Once  their  line  wavered  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  ditch  of  Battery  Robinett.  A  mounted  officer 
leaped  from  his  horse,  seized  the  colors  from  the  fal- 
tering grasp  of  the  wounded  color-bearer  and  scaled 
the  rampart.  As  he  turned  to  cheer  on  his  men  a 
14-year-old  drummer  boy  rose  before  him,  leveled  a 
pistol,  and  fired.  The  brave  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope 
fell  dead  and  his  followers,  suddenly  smitten  by  a 
volley  from  the  whole  line,  melted  away.  A  second 
charge  carried  the  Confederates  into  Battery  Robinett 
and  they  cheered  wildly  as  they  saw  its  blue-clad  de- 
fenders run  out.  But  their  joy  was  brief.  The  guns 
of  Fort  Williams  covered  the  whole  interior  of 
Robinett  and  the  defenders  of  the  latter  had 
been  directed  to  retire  and  let  the  Confederates  enter. 
Once  they  had  filled  the  fort  the  guns  of  Fort 
Williams  opened  on  the  packed  and  helpless  mass 
and  did  frightful  execution.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  flee  from  the  slaughter-house  so  hardly  won. 

This  disaster  convinced  the  reluctant  Van  Dorn 
that  the  day  was  lost.  The  information  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  traitress  within  the  Union  lines  had 
but  lured  him  on  to  his  own  undoing.  In  three  hours 
he  had  lost  three  thousand  men,  and  though  the  Union 
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forces  had  suffered  sorely  likewise  they  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  impregnable  works.  Not  merely 
an  abandonment  of  the  assault,  but  a  retreat  to  Holly 
Springs  was  ordered.  Rosecrans  pursued  but  only 
ineffectually.  His  army  had  suffered  too  greatly  to 
take  the  field  with  fresh  alacrity.  In  the  battle  the 
Union  loss  according  to  Rosecrans  was  315  killed, 
1,812  wounded,  and  232  missing;  total  2,359.  As  to 
the  Confederate  loss  a  contradiction  in  reports  leads 
to  doubt.  Van  Dorn  reported  505  killed,  2,150 
wounded,  and  2,183  missing.  But  Rosecrans  de- 
clared that  he  took  2,268  prisoners,  and  his  medical 
director  states  that  1,423  Confederates  were  buried 
by  Union  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  figures  of  Van  Dorn  were  too  small. 
For  his  successful  defence  at  Corinth  Rosecrans 
was  made  a  major-general  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  from  which 
Buell  was  removed.  Van  Dorn  unluckily,  and  un- 
justly, incurred  the  displeasure  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
was  deprived  of  his  command.  Curiously  enough, 
after  surviving  many  savage  battles  he  was  killed  in  a 
duel. 

On  taking  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land the  first  action  of  Rosecrans  was  to  concentrate 
it  at  Nashville.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  insistence  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  he  should  find  Bragg  and  destroy  his  army. 
He  prudently,  however,  refused  to  move  until  he  had 
gathered  sufficient  rations  to  maintain  his  army  for 
some  time  independently  of  the  railroad  from  Nash- 
ville to  Louisville,  for  this  line  of  communication  was 
of  the  frailest  and  had  already  been  cut  several  times 
by  the  dashing  Confederate  cavalry  under  Morgan 
and  Forrest.     Bragg  had  established  his  army  at  Mur- 
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freesboro,  and  not  expecting  an  early  attack  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  were  enjoying  something  of  a  bril- 
liant social  season.  John  Morgan,  the  famous  rough- 
rider  and  guerrilla  chieftain  chose  that  time  to  be 
married.  Leonidas  Polk,  discarding  for  the  time  the 
uniform  of  a  Confederate  major-general,  assumed  once 
more  the  robe  and  white  lawn  sleeves  of  his  Episcopal 
bishopric  and  performed  the  ceremony.  President 
Jefferson  Davis  was  present  and  congratulated  the 
wedding  pair.     But  though 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell," 

grim-visaged  war  was  still  round  about  and  in  a  day 
or  two  the  bridegroom  was  again  in  the  saddle,  lead- 
ing his  raiders  into  Kentucky  and  breaking  Rosecrans's 
railroad  connections.  He  did  it  well  that  time — 
breaking  down  the  roof  of  a  tunnel,  filling  it  with 
freight  cars  and  setting  the  train  on  fire.  It  took  the 
Federals  months  to  undo  that  day's  work. 

On  the  26th  of  December  word  reached  Bragg  that 
Rosecrans's  army  was  moving  out  of  Nashville  to  at- 
tack him,  and  he  went  out  to  meet  his  enemy.  About 
two  miles  from  Murfreesboro  flows  a  little  creek 
called  Stone's  River  and  beyond  it  the  Confederates 
dug  their  trenches  and  waited.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  On  the  29th  the  Federals  pushed  up  to  the 
range  of  their  cannon,  but  halted  without  an  attack. 
That  night  the  Confederate  cavalry  made  one  of  its 
characteristic  raids  around  the  Union  rear.  How 
successful  the  raiders  were  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  Union  staff  officer  estimates  the  damage  to  the 
Federal  army  at  "  seven  hundred  prisoners  and  nearly 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  "  ;  and  declares 
that  at  the  scene  of  devastation  "  the  turnpike  as  far 
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as  the  eye  could  reach  was  filled  with  burning  wagons. 
The  country  was  overspread  with  disarmed  men, 
broken-down  horses  and  mules,"  and  that  the  raiders 
carried  back  to  camp  "  a  sufficient  number  of  Minie 
rifles  and  accoutrements  to  arm  a  brigade." 

Rosecrans  was  surprised  to  find  the  Confederates 
in  front  of  the  creek,  not  behind  it.  The  latter  would 
have  been  the  better  line  of  defence,  but  defence  was 
not  the  first  thought  in  Bragg's  mind.  Though  he 
had  but  thirty-eight  thousand  men  to  Rosecrans's 
forty-seven  thousand  his  naturally  aggressive  tempera- 
ment impelled  him  to  attack.  Curiously  enough  both 
commanders  the  night  before  the  battle  fixed  upon  the 
same  plan  of  battle.  Each  determined  to  attack  his 
enemy's  right  wing.  As  a  result  each  strengthened 
his  own  wing  which  was  to  attack,  and,  not  knowing 
his  adversary's  plan,  weakened  that  part  of  his  own 
army  which  had  to  sustain  the  attack.  As  a  natural 
result  the  one  who  struck  first  had  the  advantage  and 
Bragg  struck  first.  Had  the  two  attacks  been  made 
simultaneously  the  singular  spectacle  would  have  been 
presented  of  two  great  armies  revolving  on  a  fixed 
pivot. 

At  dawn  Hardee's  men  with  full  cartridge  boxes, 
belts  tightened,  spirits  keyed  up  to  battle  fell  upon 
the  men  of  Johnson's  and  Davis's  brigades,  busy  over 
bacon  and  coffee.  The  surprise  was  almost  complete ; 
resistance  unavailing.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  assailants  were  masters  of  that  part  of  the  field, 
captured  three  cannon  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on 
their  foes.  A  second  Union  line  of  seven  thousand  men, 
formed  to  hold  the  Confederates  in  check,  was  swept 
away.  All  the  time  Rosecrans,  far  away,  had  been 
pressing  his  attack  against  the  Confederate  right  which 
still  held  the  Union  forces  in  check  though  rapidly 
growing  weaker.     [Though  he  heard  the  cannon  at 
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the  other  end  of  the  battle  field  the  Union  commander 
was  late  in  learning  how  serious  was  the  situation 
there.  When  he  did  learn  he  galloped  over,  passing 
Sheridan's  division  in  full  retreat,  and  all  the  riff-raff 
of  a  defeated  army. 

It  was  indeed  time  for  his  presence.  So  long  had  he 
been  seeking  to  offset  the  Union  reverses  on  the  right 
by  striking  a  fierce  and  final  blow  with  his  left,  that  the 
reverses  became  well-nigh  irreparable.  The  stoutest- 
hearted  among  his  division  commanders  thought  that 
the  battle  was  lost.  But,  heedless  of  danger,  never 
once  admitting  the  possibility  of  defeat,  the  old  soldier 
plunged  into  the  fray.  The  manner  in  which  he 
snatched  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat  must 
ever  challenge  the  admiration  of  military  critics.  He 
formed  a  new  line.  With  a  soldier's  practised  eye  he 
chose  every  point  of  vantage.  His  regulars  were 
where  the  fighting  was  sure  to  be  the  fiercest.  His 
batteries  were  on  the  crest  of  every  hill.  Every  clump 
of  cedars  that  offered  the  slightest  concealment,  shel- 
tered a  line  of  Federal  infantry. 

Fearing  nothing  for  himself,  Rosecrans  showed 
little  pity  for  his  associates,  to  whom  the  fortunes  of 
war  would  bring  death  or  wounds.  Someone  told 
him  that  Sill  was  dead. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  responded,  "  brave  men  must 
fall  in  battle." 

He  rode  up  to  a  brigade  and  was  holding  an  ex- 
posed position.  The  men  were  going  fast.  The  spat 
of  the  round-shot,  the  thud  of  the  bullet,  the  sharp 
cry  of  the  wounded  told  how  great  was  the  peril  in 
which  every  man  there  stood. 

"  Stand  firm,  boys,"  said  the  general,  as  he  shared 
their  danger,  "  cross  yourselves  and  fire  low." 

A  Catholic  by  faith,  as  his  words  showed,  the 
religious  code  which  Rosecrans  observed  on  the  battle 
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field  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Puritans,  who  "  put 
their  trust  in  Providence  and  kept  their  powder  dry." 

The  new  line  was  formed  by  this  time,  and  stretched 
at  right  angles  to  the  first  one.  Sheridan  was  there, 
and  showed  on  that  bloody  field  the  bulldog  qualities 
which  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  soldiers ; 
Thomas,  cool  and  inflexible,  held  his  men  rigidly  to 
their  task;  Hazen  with  his  brigade  of  Ohio  boys; 
Shepherd  with  his  brigade  of  regulars,  whose  profes- 
sional pride  would  never  let  them  leave  a  field  while 
a  volunteer  dared  stay;  Rousseau,  with  his  brigade 
tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  Corinth — all  these  were 
there  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  at  intervals  along  the 
line  the  guns  of  Loomis,  Guenther,  and  Stokes  were 
at  work  filling  the  air  with  smoke  made  lurid  by  the 
powder's  flash. 

The  enemy's  guns  were  not  idle,  though,  and  many 
a  gap  was  made  in  the  long  blue  line  as  some  roaring 
round-shot  or  hurtling  charge  of  canister  went  through. 
Rosecrans,  who  was  riding  everywhere,  had  more  than 
one  narrow  escape.  A  shot  struck  the  haunches  of  a 
horse  directly  in  line  with  him.  The  rider  was  thrown 
twenty  feet,  but  the  shot  was  deflected  from  its  course 
and  Rosecrans  was  unhurt.  A  little  later  a  round-shot 
took  off  the  head  of  his  friend  and  aide  Garesche, 
who  rode  close  at  his  side.  Someone,  seeing  the  blood 
which  plentifully  bespattered  the  general's  uniform, 
asked  if  he  was  wounded. 

41  No,  it's  Garesche's  blood,  poor  fellow.  But  no 
matter.     Death  may  come  to  any  in  battle." 

It  were  idle  to  tell  of  the  gallant  but  fruitless  efforts 
that  the  Confederates  made  to  break  down  this  line 
of  iron  hearts;  how  with  their  batteries  blazing  in  the 
rear  they  pressed  forward  with  all  the  fiery  dash  of 
men  of  Southern  blood;  how  they  met  the  storm  of 
iron  that  dashed  against  them  and  were  mowed  down 
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by  it, — undaunted,  but  unable  to  make  headway 
against  the  deadly  blast;  how  the  battle  standards  went 
forward,  wavering  now  and  then  when  some  volun- 
teer standard-bearer  snatched  the  staff  from  the  falter- 
ing grasp  of  one  falling  before  the  enemy's  stroke, 
and  then  drifted  back  again;  and  how,  withal,  the 
plucky  assailants  gained  not  one  inch  of  ground,  nor 
moved  the  Union  line  one  jot.  Elated  and  certain 
of  victory  at  first,  the  Confederates  became  irritated 
at  this  unexpected  check,  then  doubtful  of  success,  then 
despairing.  When  the  sun  went  down  it  left  the 
Union  army  still  holding  its  position,  and  a  feeling 
was  abroad  in  the  ranks  of  the  foe  that  from  that 
position  it  was  not  to  be  driven.  At  noon  Rosecrans 
was  being  beaten  everywhere;  the  Confederates  were 
driving  his  choicest  divisions  before  them  like  sheep; 
he  had  lost  half  his  field  of  battle  and  seemed  fated 
to  lose  the  remainder.  But  by  sundown  he  had  formed 
a  line  which  had  withstood  the  rudest  shocks  of  battle, 
and  though  the  general  results  of  the  day's  fighting 
had  been  against  him  he  held  the  field  and  made  ready 
for  an  attack  on  the  morrow. 

Bragg  was  a  disappointed  man  when  the  sun  rose 
on  New  Year's  Day,  1863,  and  showed  the  Federals 
still  before  him.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Richmond, 
"  God  has  granted  us  a  Happy  New  Year " — 
"  Happy  "  with  thousands  of  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  icy  ground! — and  he  undoubtedly  believed  that 
Rosecrans  would  retreat.  Indeed  the  Federals  them- 
selves expected  the  order  to  retire  and  were  frankly 
amazed  when  Rosecrans  issued  orders  to  re-form  the 
lines  and  fight  it  out  there.  u  It  is  all  right,  boys," 
said  he  to  a  group  who  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"Bragg  is  a  good  dog,  but  'Holdfast'  is  a  better.'1 

January  2,  Bragg,  against  the  advice  of  his  division 
commanders,  resumed  the  attack.     The  fighting  did 
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not  begin  until  four  o'clock,  lasted  but  an  hour,  and 
ended  in  Confederate  defeat.  Breckinridge  was  or- 
dered to  carry  a  hill  occupied  by  Union  forces.  The 
hill  was  carried,  but  the  Union  artillery  concentrated 
its  fire  on  the  assailants  and  inflicted  on  them  heavy 
loss.  Thereupon  the  Federal  infantry  rallied  and 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  position  they  had 
taken.  Breckinridge  lost  nearly  1,500  men  in  the 
attack.  That  night  the  Confederates  retired  from  the 
field  and  from  Murfreesboro. 

The  loss  had  been  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  fight- 
ing was  fierce  and  the  number  killed  or  wounded  un- 
usually great.  Bragg  had  lost  11,439;  °f  these  9,000 
were  wounded  or  slain.  Rosecrans  had  1,553  men 
killed,  7,245  wounded,  and  2,800  made  prisoners. 
Moreover,  the  Federals  lost  28  pieces  of  artillery  and 
a  great  amount  of  their  baggage  train.  But  they  held 
the  field,  and  though  in  the  chief  day  of  the  battle 
Bragg  carried  almost  everything  before  him,  yet  Hold- 
fast proved  to  be  the  better  dog,  and  the  Confederates 
by  retreating  confessed  that  to  them  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro, or  Stone's  River,  was  really  a  serious  re- 
verse. 


CHAPTER  XX 

McClellan  Relieved  of  Command,  Burnside  Succeeds  Him — The 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg — Slaughter  on  Marye's  Heights — 
Burnside  Deposed  and  Hooker  Appointed — The  Battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilderness. 

Fully  two  months  passed  after  Lee  had  recrossed 
the  Potomac  into  Virginia  before  McClellan  was  in 
a  position  to  strike  him  again.  Then,  when  the  Union 
commander  had  made  all  his  preparations  to  deliver 
the  stroke  he  was  abruptly  relieved  of  his  command 
and  superseded  by  Burnside.  It  is  said  that  General 
Burnside  was  exceedingly  doubtful  of  his  own  quali- 
fications for  the  post  to  which  he  was  so  precipitately 
appointed.  If  so  the  modest  doubt  was  creditable 
to  him  as  a  man,  and  events  proved  it  to  be  justifiable. 
McClellan's  removal  was  partly  dictated  by  political 
considerations,  partly  by  the  reluctant  conviction  on 
the  part  of  President  Lincoln  that  he  was  too  cautious. 
His  soldiers  as  a  body  adored  him  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  his  immediate  successors  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  less  successful  than  he 
though  he  had  turned  over  to  them  a  machine  which 
it  had  taken  him  two  years  to  perfect.  As  for  the 
Confederate  view  of  him  it  was  expressed  by  General 
Lee  who  said  that  he  regretted  parting  with  McClel- 
lan, "  because  we  understood  each  other  so  well.  I 
fear  they  may  continue  to  make  these  changes  until 
they  find  someone  whom  I  don't  understand." 

When  General  Burnside  entered  McClellan's  tent 
at  Salem,  Va.,  with  the  order  for  the  latter's  deposi- 
tion the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  concentrated  in 
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force  near  that  point  and  between  the  two  wings  of 
Lee's  army.  These  wings  were  about  forty  miles 
apart.  McClellan  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Long- 
street  and  was  about  to  strike  at  him  when  the  Presi- 
dent's order  stopped  all  that.  Burnside,  on  taking 
command,  proposed  to  Washington  a  campaign  against 
Richmond  by  way  of  Fredericksburg  which  after  some 
delay  and  doubt  on  the  President's  part  was  approved. 
He  also  reorganized  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into 
three  Grand  Divisions  and  a  Reserve  Corps.  The 
commanders,  whose  names  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in 
mind  were:  Right  Grand  Division,  General  Sumner; 
Centre,  General  Hooker;  Left,  General  Franklin,  and 
Reserve  Corps,  General  Sigel.  Sumner's  division 
reached  Falmouth,  across  the  river  from  Fredericks- 
burg, on  the  17th  of  November,  the  others  following 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Falmouth  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Acquia  Creek, 
a  steamboat  landing  on  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
Rappahannock  which  Burnside  designed  to  make  his 
base  of  supplies.  Lee  foresaw  some  such  move  and 
sent  Stuart  to  tear  up  the  railway  connecting  the  two 
places.  At  the  same  time  he  established  a  small  garri- 
son at  Fredericksburg.  He  did  not  at  first  incline  to 
making  Fredericksburg  his  line  of  defence,  and  had 
Sumner  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  town  and 
the  heights  beyond  he  would  have  saved  the  Union 
cause  one  of  the  bloodiest  reverses  of  the  whole  war. 
But  Burnside  would  not  permit  this,  for  the  river 
though  fordable  at  the  moment  was  subject  to  sudden 
rises,  there  were  no  bridges  standing  and  the  pontoons 
for  military  bridges  were  not  at  hand.  Burnside 
feared  that  if  Sumner  should  cross  a  heavy  November 
rain  might  swell  the  Rappahannock,  leaving  him  a  prey 
to  any  force  Lee  might  send  down  upon  him. 

The  pontoons  were  delayed  for  nearly  two  months 
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— not  at  all  through  any  fault  on  Burnside's  part — and 
while  that  general  sat  chafing  in  his  tent  on  the  Fal- 
mouth side  of  the  river  Lee  concluded  to  give  him 
battle  there,  and  accordingly  occupied  the  heights  back 
of  the  town.  Fredericksburg  itself  lies  on  level 
ground,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  river,  but  back 
of  it  the  ground  rises  abruptly  to  a  ridge  called  Marye's 
Heights,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  then  a  wide,  deep 
ditch.  Several  brooks  and  one  small  creek  cross  this 
ground.  At  the  base  of  Marye's  Hill  was  a  sunken 
road  with  stone  retaining  walls  upholding  the  soil  on 
either  side  to  just  about  breast  high  on  a  man.  From 
before  this  sunken  road  the  ground  sloped  gently  almost 
to  the  ditch  when  it  dropped  abruptly  three  or  four  feet 
leaving  a  sort  of  shelf  of  level  ground  by  the  ditch- 
side.  It  was  before  this  sunken  road  that  the  most 
desperate  fighting  of  the  battle  occurred.  Lee  made 
no  attempt  to  occupy  the  town  of  Fredericksburg  in 
force,  for  it  lay  under  the  Federals'  guns  and  could 
not  be  held.  A  few  battalions  of  skirmishers  and 
sharpshooters  only  were  posted  there.  Even  when 
Burnside's  pontoons  arrived  and  bridge  building  began, 
on  the  ioth  of  December,  no  really  serious  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  crossing.  The 
sharpshooters  posted  in  buildings  along  the  river's 
bank,  behind  trees  and  stone-walls,  did  indeed  keep 
up  a  lively  and  a  particularly  deadly  fire,  but  the  Con- 
federate cannon  on  the  heights  beyond,  in  easy  range 
of  the  bridge-builders,  were  silent.  Enraged  by  the 
waspish  activity  of  the  sharpshooters  Burnside  ordered 
the  town  bombarded,  and  as  it  was  almost  at  point- 
blank  range  and  150  guns  were  engaged  the  little  hud- 
dled-up  cluster  of  old  brick  buildings  was  soon  a  pile 
of  smoking  ruins.  But  there  were  enough  walls  left 
to  shelter  the  sharpshooters  and  when  the  bridge- 
builders  took  up  their  work  again  the  bullets  again 
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began  to  whistle  and  men  dropped  from  the  pontoons 
faster  than  they  could  be  replaced. 

It  looked  as  if  a  paltry  band  of  skilled  marksmen 
were  to  stand  off  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in- 
definitely, and  Burnside  ordered  the  Seventh  Michigan 
Volunteers  to  cross  in  boats  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 

Into  one  of  the  boats  with  the  rest  of  the  Michigan 
men  climbed  drummer  boy  Robert  Hendershot.  He 
was  not  a  very  old  soldier — twelve  years  old  that  very 
first  day  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg — but  where 
his  regiment  went,  there  he  proposed  to  go,  too.  And  so 
he  clambered  into  the  boat  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way  with  his  drum  strapped  to  his  back.  His  captain 
caught  sight  of  him. 

"  Get  out  of  this,"  he  ordered  him  gruffly.  "  You're 
too  small  for  this  sort  of  business." 

"  May  I  help  push  off  the  boat,  captain?"  asked 
the  boy,  as  if  eager  to  do  something. 

"  Yes." 

So  Robert  clambered  out  again  and  with  others  gave 
the  boat  a  push  which  sent  it  out  into  the  channel. 
But  he  clung  to  the  gunwale,  and  so,  floating  in  the  icy 
water,  was  dragged  across  the  stream.  As  he  came 
out  of  the  water  on  the  other  side  a  bit  of  shell  tore 
his  drum  from  his  shoulder.  Then  he  seized  a  dead 
soldier's  musket  and  took  his  place  with  his  regiment. 

The  steep  bank  of  the  river  protected  the  storm- 
ing party  from  the  bullets  of  the  riflemen,  and  in  its 
shelter  they  huddled  until  the  boats  came  over  again 
with  reinforcements.  Then,  with  a  cheer,  they  rushed 
up  the  hill,  regardless  of  flying  lead,  and  drove  the 
sharpshooters  from  their  lurking-places.  Some  of  the 
Mississippians  were  captured  in  the  cellars  where  they 
had  taken  refuge,  but  most  of  them  fought  in  the  streets, 
dropping  back  from  house  to  house  and  making  a  fierce 
resistance.     At  length  the  town  was  cleared  of  the  last 
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of  them,  and  the  work  of  building  the  bridges  went 
on  without  molestation. 

So  all  that  day  and  night  and  much  of  the  next  day 
the  blue-coated  regiments  were  marching  across  the 
floating  bridges.  Franklin's  grand  division  crossed  by 
the  lower  bridges,  Hooker  and  Sumner  by  those  op- 
posite the  town.  All  around  the  town  on  a  command- 
ing range  of  hills  were  Lee's  batteries,  yet  not  a  shot 
was  fired  into  the  town  crowded  with  fifty  thousand 
soldiers.  All  the  Union  officers  expected  a  bombard- 
ment, and  many  guesses  were  hazarded  to  explain  the 
silence  of  the  enemy's  guns.  "  I'll  tell  you  why  Lee 
didn't  keep  us  out,"  said  one  grizzled  color-sergeant. 
"  He  wanted  us  here.  We've  got  a  river  behind  us 
and  all  the  best  batteries  in  the  rebel  army  in  front 
of  us,  and  the  Johnnies  know  they  can  gobble  us  up 
whenever  they  get  ready." 

Major  Matthew  Steele  Forney,  the  official  lecturer 
at  the  Army  Service  Schools,  says  of  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg:  "  The  attack  was  in  fact  made  with- 
out any  real  plan.  It  resolved  itself  into  fourteen  des- 
perate, unsupported,  unsuccessful  assaults  at  one  im- 
pregnable point  of  the  line,  and  another  at  a  different 
point  five  miles  away;  while  there  was  practically  no 
fighting  along  a  great  part  of  the  line  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  troops  scarcely  fired  a  shot." 

The  point  which  sustained  Burnside's  fourteen  des- 
perate assaults  was  Marye's  Hill,  standing  back  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  On  its  crest 
stands  the  pillared  mansion  of  Mr.  Marye,  and  from 
this  the  hill  derived  its  name.  Marye's  Hill  will  live 
in  military  annals  for  many  a  year  yet  to  come.  For 
half  a  mile  from  the  city  extended  a  rolling  plateau, 
commanded  at  every  point  by  the  guns  which  frowned 
from  Marye's  Hill  and  the  adjacent  heights.  Just 
where  the  hill  begins  to  rise  from  the  plateau,  is  a  road 
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skirting  its  base.  The  road  is  sunken  somewhat  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  plateau  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  stone-wall  faced  on  the  outer  side  with  banked-up 
dirt.  No  one  walking  across  the  fields  would  suspect 
that  either  wall  or  road  is  there. 

Now  Marye's  Hill  being  neither  very  steep  nor  very 
densely  wooded,  Lee  suspected  that  it  was  against  it 
that  the  enemy  would  turn  their  attack.  McLaws's 
division — tried  veterans  of  a  hundred  battle  fields — 
were  to  hold  the  hill  for  the  Confederates.  To  aid 
them  some  of  the  strongest  batteries  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  were  posted  in  commanding  positions.  Riding 
about  the  heights,  General  Longstreet  noticed  an  idle 
gun. 

"  Post  that  where  it  will  bear  on  the  plateau,"  he 
ordered. 

"Why,  general,"  responded  his  superintendent  of 
artillery.  "  We  cover  that  ground  now  so  well  that 
we  will  comb  it  as  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  A  chicken 
could  not  live  in  that  field  when  we  open  on  it." 

The  gun  was  put  in  place,  and  when  the  time  came 
the  truth  of  the  artilleryman's  confident  assertion  was 
amply  proved. 

December  13th  dawned  frosty  and  foggy.  From 
their  trenches  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  the  Confederates 
could  see  nothing  but  a  sea  of  shifting,  gray,  impene- 
trable fog,  covering  Fredericksburg  like  a  pall  and 
cutting  off  all  vision.  But  up  out  of  the  fog  came 
martial  sounds,  that  told  clearly  enough  to  a  soldier's 
ears  that  a  battle  was  coming.  The  blare  of  the  bugle, 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  occasional  rumble  of  a  bat- 
tery— not  much  of  that,  though,  for  most  of  the  Union 
batteries  were  on  the  heights  beyond  the  river — and 
the  shouts  of  the  soldiers  as  their  officers  exhorted 
them  to  deeds  of  bravery,  all  floated  upward  through 
the  fog,  carrying  their  story  to  the  listeners  on  the 
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heights.  "  We're  in  for  it  to-day,  sure  enough," 
thought  the  ragged  Confederates,  and  those  of  them 
who  were  on  Marye's  Hill  thanked  their  stars  they 
were  not  the  fellows  who  had  to  charge  across  that 
fatal  plain  lying  there  below. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  sun  came  out  brightly.  Its  rays 
were  too  much  for  the  fog,  and  the  gray  curtain  slowly 
faded  away,  leaving  the  martial  pageant  on  the  plains 
below  spread  out,  clear  to  the  vision  of  the  Confeder- 
ates. Lee  and  Longstreet  were  on  horseback  on  a  hill 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  scene.  After  the 
first  glance  they  looked  meaningly  at  each  other.  Before 
Marye's  Hill  not  a  Union  soldier  was  to  be  seen, 
while  two  miles  farther  south,  arrayed  against  the  hill 
which  Stonewall  Jackson  held,  were  the  teeming  regi- 
ments of  Franklin's  grand  division,  and  two  divisions 
from  Hooker.  Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  Burnside's 
assault  was  to  be  delivered  against  Jackson?  Was  all 
that  massing  of  batteries  about  Marye's  Hill  a  useless 
precaution?  But  after  a  momentary  consultation  the 
two  generals  decided  that  Franklin's  demonstration 
against  their  right  was  merely  to  cloak  Burnside's 
true  purpose.  Then  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
watching  the  great  military  spectacle  spread  out  before 
them. 

Franklin's  well-clad  regiments  were  indeed  a  bril- 
liant spectacle.  The  bright  December  sun  danced 
gaily  on  twenty  thousand  gleaming  bayonets  and  mus- 
ket-barrels. The  flags  floated  in  the  breeze,  the  red 
stripes  of  "  Old  Glory,"  and  the  countless  colors  of 
state  flags,  regimental  banners  and  guidons  made 
bright  patches  of  color  against  the  blue  background 
of  the  solidly  massed  troops.  Mounted  aides  were 
galloping  everywhere,  and  now  and  then  some  general 
officer  with  a  gaily  caparisoned  staff  galloped  along  the 
front  of  a  brigade,  and  the  cheers  that  greeted  him 
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were  borne  aloft  on  the  breeze.  Now  the  troops  were 
moving.  Soon,  after  much  marching  and  counter- 
marching, two  long  lines  of  blue  appear  and  moved 
forward  toward  the  wooded  slopes  which  sheltered 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  tattered  regiments  of  battle- 
scarred  veterans.  And  then  the  Union  batteries  far 
away  across  the  Rappahannock  suddenly  sprang  into 
full  cry,  and  clouds  of  smoke  arose  over  there,  and 
from  the  woods  where  their  shells  were  bursting.  The 
battle  was  begun,  but  as  yet  Jackson  made  no  sign. 
But  when  the  first  line  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods 
there  was  a  crash  of  musketry,  and  Stuart's  cannon 
began  to  roar.  Then  Lee  knew  that  his  most  trusty 
lieutenant  was  hard  at  work,  and  the  ragged  Confed- 
erates whom  the  battle  had  not  yet  reached  wondered 
audibly  "  what  old  Stonewall  was  going  to  do  with 
them  fellers. " 

Let  us  go  over  to  the  right  and  see  how  the  battle 
was  going  there.  Sixteen  thousand  men  were  in  the 
assaulting  columns  of  the  Federals.  Of  these  a  bri- 
gade of  Pennsylvanians  under  Meade  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  day.  Disregarding  alike  the  rapid  and 
deadly  fire  of  the  Confederate  infantry  and  the  furious 
hail  of  grape-shot  from  the  hostile  batteries  which 
beat  against  their  faces,  these  brave  men  plunged  into 
the  woods,  and  pushed  doggedly  on.  Their  field  ar- 
tillery did  good  work  in  supporting  their  advance.  As 
the  first  projectile  came  crashing  in  among  the  Con- 
federate gunners,  a  boy  who  was  helping  serve  one  of 
the  guns  cried  out  in  horror  to  General  Stuart,  who 
stood  near,  "  General,  their  very  first  shot  has  killed 
two  men." 

Jackson  rode  along  his  lines  encouraging  his  men  to 
stand  firm  against  the  coming  assault.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  marched  with  him  through  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  and  fought  with  him  on  the  fields  of 
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Manassas  and  Antietam  scarcely  knew  him  to-day. 
A  few  days  before  Fredericksburg,  General  Stuart 
bought  him  a  new  coat  and  cap  of  Confederate  gray, 
plentifully  garnished  with  gold  lace.  To-day  General 
Jackson  was  resplendent  in  his  new  finery.  The  dingy 
surtout  of  gray  and  the  battered  cap  were  gone.  The 
general  had  togged  himself  out  for  battle  as  daintily 
as  though  he  were  going  to  a  ball.  So  unusual  was 
the  brilliancy  of  his  dress  that  one  of  his  tattered  vet- 
erans was  heard  to  say  to  a  comrade,  who  pointed  out 
this  nicely  dressed  officer  as  General  Jackson,  "  What! 
that  finely  dressed  fellow  Old  Jack!  No,  sir.  You 
can't  fool  me  that  way." 

Jackson  soon  found  plenty  of  work  along  his  lines. 
A  gap  had  been  left  between  the  brigades  of  Archer 
and  Lane,  and  into  this  the  Federals  pressed  with  irre- 
sistible power.  The  line  thus  pierced  began  to  give 
way.  General  Gregg,  trying  to  rally  his  troops,  was 
mortally  wounded.  For  a  time  things  looked  desper- 
ate for  the  Confederates  thereabouts,  but  Jackson 
coming  up  soon  changed  the  situation.  Without  try- 
ing to  rally  his  first  line,  he  brought  his  second  line 
into  action.  It  was  Early's  brigade  which  now  came 
plunging  through  the  underbrush  on  the  double-quick 
to  the  scene  of  impending  disaster.  The  veterans 
were  inclined  to  make  sport  of  the  men  of  Archer's 
brigade  when  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
"Here  comes  old  Jubal!"  they  cried.  "  Let  old 
Jubal  straighten  that  fence!  Jubal's  boys  are  always 
getting  Hill  out  o'  trouble." 

This  time  certainly  Jubal  Early's  men  did  succeed  in 
redeeming  the  day  for  the  Confederates.  They  fell 
fiercely  upon  Meade's  men,  who,  exhausted  with  long 
and  gallant  fighting,  and  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  Confederate  batteries,  began  to  give  way. 

About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  when  the  noise 
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of  the  conflict  on  the  Confederate  right  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  Jackson  was  being  rather  roughly  handled, 
the  Confederate  gunners  on  Marye's  Hill  opened  fire 
on  Fredericksburg.  The  effect  was  like  pitching 
stones  at  a  wasps'  nest.  The  shells  had  hardly  begun 
to  fall  in  the  town  when  a  column  of  troops  appeared, 
marching  out  of  the  streets,  and  deploying  on  the  plain 
before  the  Confederate  guns.  The  skirmishers  scat- 
tered out  to  the  right  and  left  and  marched  steadily 
forward,  driving  the  Confederate  pickets  before  them. 
The  line  of  battle  followed  hard  behind,  French's 
division  leading,  Hancock's  division  in  support,  formed 
in  two  parallel  lines.  Grandly  the  great  array,  bris- 
tling with  bayonets  and  gay  with  flags  and  banners, 
swung  out  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  and 
pressed  forward  with  quick  strides.  The  Confederate 
gunners  turned  away  from  the  town  now.  They  had 
a  more  thrilling  target  than  piles  of  brick  and  mortar. 
And  so  from  all  the  semicircle  of  hills  the  cannon 
roared,  and  the  hissing  shot  cut  cruel  lanes  in  the  ranks 
of  the  advancing  host.  From  Marye's  Hill  the 
famous  Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans  was 
pounding  away.  But  though  they  were  in  the  very 
hottest  part  of  the  field  which  Longstreet's  chief  of 
artillery  declared  he  could  rake  as  with  a  fine-tooth 
comb,  yet  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  gallant  blue- 
coats  were  going  to  gain  the  slope  of  the  hill  after  all. 
Faster  and  faster  worked  the  gunners  on  the  heights, 
wider  and  more  often  did  the  gaps  open  in  the  Union 
line.  But  still  the  advance  was  unchecked  until  sud- 
denly a  line  of  men  in  gray  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of 
the  ground  right  in  their  faces.  There  was  a  crash  of 
musketry,  and  the  first  line  of  the  advance  was  gone. 
The  bewildered  blue-coats  hesitated  a  moment.  There 
came  another  volley,  so  close  upon  the  first  that  the 
echoes  had  scarce  time  to  die  away,  and  the  smoke  still 
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hid  their  unlooked-for  assailants.  Before  this  scorch- 
ing blast  of  lead  and  flame  the  Federals  were  swept 
away.  When  the  smoke  of  the  two  volleys  cleared 
away  their  lines  were  seen  to  have  gone  to  pieces,  and 
the  field  was  covered  with  men,  each  seeking  to  save 
himself.  Many  took  refuge  in  a  railway  cut  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  batteries  on  Marye's  Hill, 
but  some  Confederate  artillerymen  on  Lee's  hill  saw 
this,  and  turned  their  guns  on  the  cowering  crowding 
mass  of  routed  men.  The  shot  and  shell  tore  through 
the  cut  from  end  to  end,  spreading  death  in  their  path. 
Rushing  from  the  cut  the  men  sought  shelter  elsewhere 
and  soon  found  it  behind  a  slight  slope  in  the  field 
which  protected  them  from  their  enemies. 

What  was  it  that  brought  this  sudden  disaster  upon 
the  gallant  men  of  French's  and  Hancock's  divisions? 
The  reader  will  remember  the  half-sunken  road, 
flanked  with  an  earth-covered  stone-wall,  which  was 
described  as  skirting  the  bottom  of  Marye's  Hill. 
Here  Longstreet  had  stationed  2,500  men  of  Cobb's 
division.  Stooping  or  sitting  down  they  were  wholly 
hidden  by  the  wall.  Rising,  they  exposed  only  their 
heads,  and  the  wall  came  to  the  exact  height  to  serve 
for  a  rest  for  their  muskets.  The  road  was  broad 
and  level,  and  the  men  were  formed  in  four  lines,  the 
first  being  instructed  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  they  had 
delivered  their  volley  and  let  the  second  line  take  their 
place.  It  was  thus  that  the  two  volleys  had  so  quickly 
succeeded  each  other  and  put  the  Federals  to  rout. 
Later  in  the  day  we  find  that  even  the  changing  of  the 
lines  was  too  slow  for  the  fiery  spirits  behind  the  wall, 
and  that  the  men  in  front  kept  those  behind  busy  in 
loading  muskets  and  passing  them  forward. 

Strong  though  Cobb's  position  was,  Longstreet  had 
some  doubts  of  his  ability  to  hold  it,  and  sent  directions 
to  other  commanders  for  their  guidance  if  Cobb  fell 
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back.  "  If  they  wait  for  me  to  fall  back,"  said  that 
soldier  grimly,  on  hearing  of  this,  "  they'll  wait  a  long 
time."  And  so  it  proved,  for  his  line  was  the  rock 
on  which  one  after  the  other  the  surging  lines  of 
charging  Federals  broke  and  were  dashed  back  in 
fragments. 

But  now  another  river  of  men  came  rushing  down 
Hanover  Street  leading  out  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
crossing  the  canal  by  two  bridges,  spread  out  like  a  fan 
over  the  plateau.  Hancock  and  French  rallied  their 
men  and  joined  in  the  second  assault.  General  Couch, 
some  of  whose  troops  were  with  Hancock,  went  with 
General  Howard  to  the  top  of  a  church  steeple  to  over- 
look the  field.  It  was  the  story  of  the  first  charge 
repeated.  The  Confederate  artillery  mowed  the  gal- 
lant fellows  down  by  scores,  and  when  the  survivors 
got  within  point-blank  range  of  the  stone-wall,  up  rose 
Cobb's  men  and  shot  them  down  by  hundreds.  "  Oh, 
great  God!  "  cried  Howard  from  his  lofty  observa- 
tory, "  see  how  our  men,  our  poor  fellows  are  falling." 

General  Couch  thus  describes  the  scene  he  saw  from 
the  steeple:  "I  remember  that  the  whole  plain  was 
covered  with  men,  prostrate  and  dropping,  the  live 
men  running  here  and  there,  and  in  front  closing  upon 
each  other,  and  the  wounded  coming  back.  The  com- 
mands seemed  to  be  mixed  up.  I  had  never  before 
seen  fighting  like  that;  nothing  approaching  it  in  ter- 
rible uproar  and  destruction.  There  was  no  cheering 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  a  stubborn  determination 
to  obey  orders  and  do  their  duty.  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  feeling  of  success.  As  they  charged,  the 
artillery  fire  would  break  their  formation  and  they 
would  get  mixed;  then  they  would  close  up,  go  for- 
ward, receive  the  withering  infantry  fire,  and  those 
who  were  able  would  run  to  the  houses  and  fight  as 
best  they  could ;  and  then  the  next  brigade  coming  up 
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in  succession  would  do  its  duty  and  melt  like  snow 
coming  down  upon  the  warm  ground." 

The  second  charge  met  with  no  more  success  than 
the  first.  As  before,  the  Union  lines  were  fairly  cut 
to  pieces  before  the  impregnable  stone-wall.  Most 
of  the  survivors  drifted  away  to  the  rear,  while  some 
found  refuge  in  a  stout  brick  house  that  stood  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Confederate  position.  From  the 
windows  of  this  house  the  Union  sharpshooters  drew 
a  bead  on  the  men  in  the  sunken  road,  and  from  this 
flanking  fire  alone  did  the  defenders  of  the  stone-wall 
suffer  during  that  battle.  The  brick  house  served  as 
a  refuge  for  hundreds  of  Union  soldiers  who  shrank 
from  the  frightful  carnage  of  the  plateau.  General 
Couch  himself  rode  over  there.  "  I  found  the  brick 
house  packed  with  men,"  he  wrote  long  afterwards, 
"  and  behind  it  the  dead  and  the  living  were  thick 
as  they  could  be  packed  together.  The  dead  were 
rolled  out  for  shelter  and  the  dead  horses  were  used 
for  breastworks.  I  know  I  tried  to  shelter  myself 
behind  the  brick  house,  but  found  I  could  not  because 
of  the  men  already  there." 

By  this  time  the  Federals,  officers  and  men  alike, 
began  to  think  that  the  Confederates  could  not  be 
driven  from  their  stronghold.  "  Well,  Couch,"  said 
General  Hooker,  who  was  in  command  on  the  field, 
"  things  are  in  such  a  state  I  must  go  and  tell  Burnside 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  carry  this  position."  And  off  he 
galloped.  While  he  was  gone  word  came  to  General 
Couch  that  the  enemy  was  retreating.  He  sent  for 
General  Humphreys,  and  said,  "  General  Hancock 
reports  that  the  enemy  is  falling  back;  now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  go  in !  "  Humphreys  "  goes  in  "  with  two 
brigades.  The  enemy  was  not  falling  back,  and  the 
stone-wall  was  as  impregnable  as  ever. 

Meanwhile  the  Confederate  officers  gazed  from  their 
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elevated  station  upon  the  carnage  below,  wondering 
mightily  that  men  will  thus  repeatedly  rush  upon  death. 
.They  knew  the  strength  of  their  own  position,  and 
they  marveled  that  Burnside  should  have  sent  his  best 
brigades  one  after  another  into  this  trap  of  fire  and 
iron.  Lee,  looking  down  upon  the  scene,  turned  to 
an  officer  standing  by  him  and  said:  "  It  is  well  that 
war  is  so  terrible !    We  should  grow  too  fond  of  it." 

Now  Hooker  came  back  to  the  field.  He  reported 
having  found  Burnside  deaf  to  all  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence. "  That  crest  must  be  carried  to-night,"  he 
had  said  repeatedly  while  walking  nervously  up  and 
down*  Hooker  bowed  to  the  will  of  his  superior 
officer,  and  returned  to  hurl  yet  another  torrent  of 
men  against  the  stone-wall.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
this  last  charge  was  ordered.  "  Take  off  your  knap- 
sacks," was  the  word.  "  Don't  load  your  guns. 
There  will  be  no  time  for  loading  and  firing.  Give 
them  the  cold  steel."  Thus  stripped  for  action  the  men 
rushed  forward  with  cheers.  Four  thousand  were  in 
the  assault.  But  again  the  Confederate  artillery 
roared  and  the  musketry  rattled  and  the  line  crumbled 
away  and  was  lost  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Night 
came  on  rapidly,  and  when  under  cover  of  its  sable 
mantle  the  Confederates  ventured  out  before  their 
stronghold,  they  found  that  the  nearest  dead  body 
clad  in  blue  lay  thirty  paces  from  the  wall.  There 
was  the  dead-line  which  none  might  pass. 

Throughout  a  bitter  cold  night  the  Union  wounded 
lay  on  the  ground  between  the  two  hostile  lines.  Back 
in  his  camp  beyond  the  Rappahannock,  Burnside  paced 
nervously  back  and  forth  before  his  tent.  Division 
commanders  came  to  consult  him  about  the  morrow, 
but  could  get  no  orders.  He  talked  of  renewing  the 
assault,  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
fresh  regiments  and  leading  them  to  victory  or  death. 
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In  the  midst  of  discussion  of  this  plan  he  would  break 
off,  and  pointing  to  the  battle  field  cry  out,  "  Oh,  those 
men,  those  men  over  there !  I  am  thinking  of  them  all 
the  time.',  It  was  a  bloody  battle  field  indeed  that 
weighed  so  heavily  on. his  mind. 

In  the  effort  to  take  the  heights  Burnside  had  sacri- 
ficed 12,653  men,  of  whom  1,284  were  killed  and  9,600 
wounded.  Over  two-thirds  of  these  fell  before  the 
fatal  stone-wall.  Hancock's  division,  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  conflict  there,  lost  2,013  out  °f  a  tota^ 
strength  of  5,006.  In  eight  of  his  regiments  over 
half  the  officers  and  men  were  killed. 

The  Confederates  on  their  part  lost  5,377  men,  of 
whom  608  were  killed  and  4,116  wounded.  Their 
heaviest  loss  was  on  their  right,  where  Meade  charged 
through  Stonewall  Jackson's  line.  But  the  gallant 
charges  against  the  stone-wall,  which  cost  the  Union 
soldiers  so  much  blood,  were  repelled  by  the  Confeder- 
ates with  a  loss  of  but  1,555  men. 

For  two  days  after  the  battle  there  was  light  skir- 
mishing between  the  two  armies,  then  Burnside  with- 
drew his  troops  to  the  farther  side  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. There  it  remained,  practically  without  action, 
for  three  months.  Burnside  once  tried  to  reach  Lee 
by  a  flanking  movement  but  a  torrential  rain  so  swelled 
the  Chickahominy  that  its  passage  was  impossible. 
The  effort  to  bring  up  enough  pontoons  to  bridge  the 
rushing  stream  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Confed- 
erates and  the  movement,  which  had  been  intended  for 
a  surprise,  became  known  in  all  its  details  to  the  Con- 
federate commander.  The  latter's  pickets  added  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  Union  soldiers  struggling  in  the 
unfathomable  mud  by  shouting  across  the  stream: 

"  Stick  to  it,  Yanks!  Just  wait  till  the  rain  stops 
and  we  will  come  over  and  help  you  build  your 
bridges." 
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This  "  mud  march,"  as  it  was  called,  this  abortive 
attempt  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of  Fredericksburg, 
brought  down  upon  Burnside  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
abuse.  He  had  already  been  sorely  tried  by  his  de- 
feat and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  his  judgment  had 
been  somewhat  impaired  by  his  troubles,  for  he  went 
to  Washington  with  the  extraordinary  demand  that 
Hooker  and  three  other  general  officers  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  army,  or  that  his  own  resignation 
should  be  accepted.  President  Lincoln  accepted  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  and  appointed  General  Joseph  T. 
Hooker  to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  his 
stead. 

Hooker  was  popular  with  the  rank  and  file;  less 
so  with  officers  nearly  his  equal  in  rank.  He  had 
dash  and  courage  and  bore  the  nickname  of  "  Fighting 
Joe  " — always  a  perilous  sort  of  a  sobriquet  for  a 
general  officer  to  bear  lest  it  lead  him  to  forget  there 
are  other  duties  beside  fighting.  He  showed  himself 
a  good  organizer  at  the  outset  by  promptly  reporting 
that  there  were  2,922  officers  and  81,694  enlisted  men 
absent  from  their  colors,  and  established  a  new  system 
of  furloughs  which  held  the  soldiers  to  their  place  of 
duty.  He  must  have  been  subject  to  indiscretion  of 
tongue  for  Abraham  Lincoln  addressed  to  him  the 
following  remarkable  letter,  which  he  seemingly  had 
discretion  of  mind  enough  to  take  to  heart  and  not  re- 
sent. 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  wrote  the  President.  "  Of  course,  I  have 
done  this  upon  what  appear  to  me  sufficient  reasons, 
and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier, 
which  of  course  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix 
politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right. 
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You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable, 
if  not  an  indispensable  quality.  You  are  ambitious, 
which  within  reasonable  bounds  does  good  rather  than 
harm;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burnside's 
command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your 
ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in 
which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to 
a  most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer.  I 
have  heard  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  re- 
cently saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  government 
needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not  for  this  but 
in  spite  of  it  that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  Only 
these  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators. 
What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will 
risk  the  dictatorship.  The  government  will  support 
you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  com- 
manders. I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have 
aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  com- 
mander and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will 
now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can 
to  put  it  down.  Neither  you,  nor  Napoleon  were  he 
alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while 
such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rash- 
ness! Beware  of  rashness.  But  with  energy  and 
sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give  us  victories. " 
While  reorganizing  his  army  Hooker  was  busily 
considering  plans  for  the  next  attack,  for  it  was  no 
part  of  his  programme  to  permit  Lee  to  spend  the  win- 
ter snugly  intrenched  on  the  hills  of  Fredericksburg. 
He  of  course  abandoned  at  the  outset  all  thought  of  at- 
tacking Lee  in  the  front.  Burnside's  overthrow  had 
ended  that  for  good.  Instead  he  determined  to  make 
a  flank  attack,  crossing  the  Rappahannock  and  its 
tributary,  the  Rapidan,  several  miles  above  Fredericks- 
burg and,  pressing  on,  swiftly  fall  upon  Lee's  flank 
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and  rear.  To  cover  this  movement  he  sent  troops 
down  the  Rappahannock  on  the  21st  of  April,  to 
openly  build  bridges  and  make  ostentatious  prepara- 
tions for  a  crossing.  Lee  was  not  deceived.  On  the 
contrary  he  wrote  Jackson  warning  him  to  watch  other 
portions  of  the  line.  He  did  not,  however,  discern 
Hooker's  precise  objective,  and  the  Union  force  had 
passed  both  rivers  and  was  at  Chancellorsville  before 
Lee  was  cognizant  of  the  advance.  Hooker  was  ex- 
ultant. "  The  rebel  army  is  now  the  legitimate  prop- 
erty of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  he  cried.  "  They 
may  as  well  pack  up  their  haversacks  and  make  for 
Richmond  and  I  shall  be  after  them." 

Hooker  was  now  at  Chancellorsville — not  a  town 
but  a  stately  manor  house  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields  which,  in  turn,  were  surrounded  by  miles  of  dense 
forests  of  scrub  oak  and  stunted  timber  known  as 
"  The  Wilderness." 

A  writer  who  has  visited  every  part  of  this  historic 
spot,  says  of  it:  "  There  all  is  wild,  desolate,  and  lugu- 
brious. Thicket,  undergrowth,  and  jungle  stretch  for 
miles,  impenetrable  and  untouched.  Narrow  roads 
wind  on  forever  between  melancholy  masses  of  stunted 
and  gnarled  oak.  Little  sunlight  shines  there — the 
face  of  nature  is  dreary  and  sad.  It  was  so  before 
the  battle;  it  is  not  more  cheerful  to-day,  when,  as 
you  ride  along,  you  see  fragments  of  shell,  rotting 
knapsacks,  rusty  gun-barrels,  bleached  bones,  and  grin- 
ning skulls.  Into  this  jungle  General  Hooker  pene- 
trated. It  was  the  wolf  in  his  den,  ready  to  tear 
anyone  who  approached.  A  battle  there  seemed 
impossible.  Neither  side  could  see  its  antagonist. 
Artillery  could  not  move;  cavalry  could  not  operate; 
the  very  infantry  had  to  flatten  their  bodies  to  glide 
between  the  stunted  trees." 

The  Chancellor  house,  which  gave  to  the  battle  its 
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name,  was  about  eight  miles  from  the  Confederate 
lines  at  Marye's  Hill.  In  the  first  three  divisions  to 
reach  this  spot  Hooker  had  46,000  men,  and  Sigel, 
who  came  up  soon  after,  brought  1 8,000  more.  Con- 
fronting Lee  was  Sedgwick  with  some  70,000  men. 
Hooker's  whole  army,  which  he  described  as  "  the  fin- 
est army  on  the  planet "  numbered  122,000  infantry 
and  artillery,  about  12,000  cavalry,  and  400  cannon. 
Lee  had  in  all  no  more  than  60,000  men  and  170  guns. 

The  campaign  of  Chancellorsville  was  short.  It 
began  and  ended  in  the  few  days  between  April  27 
and  May  5.  The  actual  battle  was  of  four  days'  dura- 
tion, beginning  on  the  1st  of  May.  All  the  military 
movements  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  seem  to  be  naturally  clas- 
sified into  three  groups,  viz: 

The  fighting  about  Chancellorsville  and  in  the  Wil- 
derness. 

Sedgwick's  assault  on  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 

Stoneman's  cavalry  raid. 

Let  us  consider  the  events  under  the  first  classifica- 
tion, which  occurred  under  the  direct  personal  super- 
vision of  General  Hooker,  until  he  was  wounded  late 
in  the  action. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April,  General  Hooker 
had,  as  we  have  said,  46,000  men  at  Chancellorsville, 
with  18,000  more  within  supporting  distance.  No  foe 
of  any  great  strength  barred  his  path  to  Fredericks- 
burg. Anderson's  Confederate  division  alone  was  in 
the  way,  but  that  puny  force,  unsupported  and  unpro- 
vided with  defensive  works  of  any  sort,  might  have 
been  speedily  brushed  aside.  Jackson  was  in  Port 
Royal,  Lee  in  Fredericksburg,  all  his  energies  bent  to 
discovering  whether  Sedgwick's  attack  in  his  front 
was  formidable  or  only  a  feint.     The  roads  were  ex- 
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cellent;  the  night  bright  moonlight.  Hooker  had 
three  or  four  hours  of  daylight,  and  all  of  a  bright 
night  in  which  to  crown  his  brilliant  strategy  with  a 
brilliant  victory,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  he, 
instead  of  halting  at  Chancellorsville,  pressed  on,  he 
could  have  routed  Anderson,  and  destroyed  Lee  and 
Jackson  in  detail. 

The  bright  night  was  passed  by  the  Confederates 
in  active  preparations  for  the  coming  battle.  Ander- 
son's men  worked  all  night  with  axe  and  pick  and 
shovel,  building  breastworks  and  redoubts  along  their 
front.  Jackson's  men  spent  the  night  on  the  road, 
and  together  with  the  division  of  McLaws,  reached 
Anderson's  lines  early  in  the  morning.  So  Hooker, 
who  the  night  before  had  had  victory  fairly  within  his 
grasp,  now  saw  all  of  Lee's  army,  save  one  brigade 
and  one  division,  thrust  between  him  and  his  prize. 

Fighting  began  almost  simultaneously  all  along  the 
line,  and  the  Union  soldiers  were  going  into  battle  full 
of  enthusiasm,  when  orders  arrived  from  General 
Hooker  to  abandon  the  advanced  positions  and  retire 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Chancellor  house.  This  order 
was  received  with  deep  disgust  by  officers  and  soldiers 
alike.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  successful 
march  around  the  enemy's  flank  was  quenched  in  a 
moment  by  the  order  for  a  retreat.  General  Couch, 
after  withdrawing  his  division  in  accordance  with  the 
order,  went  to  report  to  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville. 

11  It's  all  right,  Couch,"  said  Hooker  as  he  entered, 
u  I  have  got  Lee  just  where  I  want  him ;  he  must  fight 
me  on  my  own  ground." 

"  The  retrograde  movement  had  prepared  me  for 
something  of  the  sort,"  wrote  General  Couch  years 
afterward,  "  but  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  that  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  successful  marches  of  his 
lieutenants  were  to  culminate  in  fighting  a  defensive 
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battle  in  that  nest  of  thickets  was  too  much,  and  I  re- 
tired from  his  presence  with  the  belief  that  my  com- 
manding general  was  a  whipped  man." 

That  night  the  Union  troops  spent  in  throwing  up  a 
circle  of  defensive  works  that  surrounded  the  Chan- 
cellor house.  The  Confederates  for  their  part  were 
not  idle.  There  was  no  lack  of  work  with  the  axe, 
the  pick,  and  the  shovel  in  their  camp.  But  the  work 
which  counted  most  in  the  great  battle  of  the  next 
day  was  done  by  two  men,  sitting  alone  by  a  midnight 
campfire,  with  no  tools  save  a  map  of  the  country  about 
Chancellorsville.  Seated  on  a  pair  of  boxes,  by  the 
side  of  a  flickering  fire,  Lee  and  Jackson  discussed  the 
situation  and  the  best  plan  for  attacking  the  men  in 
their  front.  Jackson  wished  to  try  his  favorite  manoeu- 
vre— a  march  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  antagonist. 
He  pointed  out  to  Lee  that  whatever  was  to  be  done 
must  be  done  quickly.  Hooker  had  already  ninety 
thousand  men  to  confront  their  forty-five  thousand, 
and  Sedgwick  would  soon  cross  the  river,  drive  away 
the  slender  force  left  on  Marye's  Hill,  and  join 
Hooker.  To  assault  the  Union  position  in  front  would 
be  futile.  It  was  practically  impregnable.  But  by 
taking  a  by-path  through  the  woods,  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  enemy,  Jackson  thought  he  could  lead 
a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  around,  and  fall 
upon  the  right  flank  of  Hooker's  army  at  DowdalPs 
tavern,  where  no  attack  was  looked  for  and  no  earth- 
works were  built. 

Jackson's  plan  was  accepted,  and  daybreak  saw  his 
column  on  the  road.  Twenty-seven  thousand  men 
were  in  line,  and  as  the  country  highway  was  narrow, 
the  column  of  marching  regiments,  artillery  trains,  and 
ambulances  stretched  out  for  three  or  four  miles. 
Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  follow  a  route  se- 
cure from  the  observation  of  the  Federals,  who  mean- 
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while  were  standing  in  their  trenches  awaiting  an  at- 
tack from  the  east.  Many  of  the  blue-coats  who  had 
been  in  battle  with  Stonewall  Jackson  before  were  wor- 
ried by  the  seeming  inactivity  of  the  Confederates,  and 
surmised  that  that  much  dreaded  commander  was  up 
to  one  of  his  old  tricks  again.  Despite  Jackson's  care, 
his  line  brushed  against  some  of  the  outposts  of  the 
Union  army,  and  the  alarm  was  given.  But  the  Fed- 
erals did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them,  and  made  no  move  beyond  sending  General 
Sickles,  with  two  divisions,  to  attack  the  marching 
column.  This  Sickles  did,  and  having  cut  off  and  cap- 
tured a  Georgia  regiment,  returned  to  the  Union  lines 
satisfied  with  his  exploit,  and  ignorant  of  the  threaten- 
ing nature  of  the  movement  he  had  momentarily  inter- 
rupted. 

"  You  fellows  think  you've  done  a  pretty  smart 
thing,"  said  one  of  the  Confederate  prisoners,  "  but 
just  wait  until  Old  Jack  gets  around  on  your  flank." 

Even  this  failed  to  arouse  the  Federals  to  a  sense 
of  their  position,  and  General  Hooker,  though  he  sent 
word  to  Howard,  who  was  on  the  right,  to  look  out 
for  a  flank  attack,  still  thought  that  this  marching 
column  of  Confederates  meant  retreat,  and  said  glee- 
fully to  General  Couch,  "  Lee  is  in  full  retreat  toward 
Gordonsville,  and  I  have  sent  out  Sickles  to  capture 
his  artillery." 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  that  Stone- 
wall Jackson  saw  his  troops  in  position  to  deliver  an 
assault  upon  Hooker's  left  wing.  With  two  or  three 
officers  he  rode  forward  to  a  wooded  knoll,  whence  he 
could  look  down  upon  his  enemy.  The  sight  he  saw 
made  the  light  of  battle  flash  exultantly  in  his  eyes. 
There  were  Howard's  men,  playing  cards,  eating, 
sleeping,  loafing  about,  and  amusing  themselves,  with 
no  thought  of  impending  danger.     There  was  a  line 
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of  breastworks,  a  row  of  abatis,  but  the  soldiers  who 
should  hold  them  were  out  of  line  and  their  muskets 
were  stacked.  For  a  moment  Jackson  gazed  spell- 
bound upon  the  scene.  His  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
Then  wheeling  his  horse  he  rode  back  to  order  the  at- 
tack upon  the  army  thus  laid  out  at  his  mercy. 

Meantime  no  word  of  caution  had  been  heeded  by 
the  men  in  Howard's  lines.  More  than  one  warning 
had  reached  them,  but  thought  of  danger  was  scoffed 
at.  u  Horseman  after  horseman  rode  into  my  post, 
and  was  sent  to  headquarters  with  the  information  that 
the  enemy  were  heavily  marching  along  our  front  and 
proceeding  to  our  right;  and  last  of  all  an  officer  re- 
ported the  rebels  massing  for  attack/'  So  wrote 
General  Noble,  then  a  colonel  commanding  two  com- 
panies on  Howard's  picket  line.  "  Howard  scouted 
the  report  and  insulted  the  informants,  charging  them 
with  telling  a  story  that  was  the  offspring  of  their 
imaginations  or  their  fears." 

Nevertheless  the  story  brought  in  by  the  Union 
pickets  was  correct.  The  woods  were  full  of  Confed- 
erates, and  they  came  quick  after  the  retreating  pickets. 
The  first  warning  the  Federals  had  was  a  rush  of 
rabbits,  squirrels,  game  birds,  and  serpents  driven 
from  their  haunts  in  the  leafy  recesses  of  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  advance  of  the  long  line  of  Jackson's  men. 
Then  came  the  sharp  reports  of  rifle-shots  along  the 
skirmish  line,  and  then  the  rush  of  an  overwhelming 
force  of  men  in  gray  carrying  everything  before 
them. 

"  I  was  playing  cards  in  the  ditch,  and  the  first 
thing  I  knew  I  saw  the  enemy  looking  down  upon  me 
from  the  crest  of  the  parapet,"  writes  an  officer  of 
Howard's  corps. 

Jackson  himself  must  have  been  surprised  by  the 
effect  of  his  charge,  so  completely  successful  was  it. 
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The  troops  upon  whom  he  had  so  impetuously  fallen 
were  chiefly  new  recruits — Germans  of  Schurz's  bri- 
gade, still  untried  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  made 
no  attempt  to  stay  the  furious  onslaught  of  their  foes, 
but  broke  and  fled.  The  correspondent  of  a  Northern 
newspaper  thus  described  the  scene : 

The  flying  Germans  came  dashing  over  the  field  in  crowds, 
stampeded  and  running  as  only  men  do  run  when  convinced  that 
sure  destruction  is  awaiting  them.  On  one  hand  was  a  solid  column 
of  infantry  retreating  at  double-quick;  on  the  other  was  a  dense 
mass  of  human  beings  who  were  flying  as  fast  as  their  legs  would 
carry  them,  followed  up  by  the  rebels  pouring  their  murderous  vol- 
leys in  upon  us,  yelling  and  hooting  to  increase  the  confusion ;  hun- 
dreds of  cavalry  horses,  left  riderless  at  the  first  discharge  from  the 
rebels,  dashing  frantically  about  in  all  directions ;  scores  of  batteries 
flying  from  the  field;  battery  wagons,  ambulances,  horses,  men, 
cannon,  caissons,  all  jumbled  and  tumbled  together  in  one  inextrica- 
ble mass— and  the  murderous  fire  of  the  rebels  still  pouring  in  upon 
them!  To  add  to  the  terror  of  the  occasion  there  was  but  one 
means  of  escape  from  the  field,  and  that  through  a  little  narrow 
neck  or  ravine  washed  out  by  Scott's  Creek.  Toward  this  the  con- 
fused mass  plunged  headlong.  On  came  the  panic-stricken  crowd, 
terrified  artillery  riders  spurring  and  lashing  their  horses  to  their 
utmost;  ambulances  upsetting  and  being  lashed  to  pieces  against 
trees  and  stumps;  horses  dashing  over  the  field;  men  flying  and 
crying  with  alarm— a  perfect  torrent  of  passion  apparently  uncon- 
trollable. 

Behind  this  routed,  disorganized  mass  of  fugitives 
the  Confederates  pressed  on,  exultant,  triumphant,  in- 
satiable in  their  thirst  for  conquest.  Jackson  himself 
rode  in  the  pursuing  force,  and  the  Confederates  would 
now  and  again  look  over  to  "  Old  Jack/'  hear  him 
cry,  "  Press  forward,  men,  press  forward,"  and  re- 
double their  efforts.  "  Frequently  during  the  fiercest 
of  the  conflict,"  writes  one  of  his  staff,  "  he  would 
stop,  raise  his  hand,  and  turn  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
as  if  praying  for  a  blessing  on  our  arms.  On  several 
occasions  during  the  fight,  as  he  passed  the  dead  bodies 
of  some  of  our  veterans,  he  halted  and  raised  his  hand 
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as  if  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  them,  and  pray  God  to 
save  their  souls." 

Darkness  now  had  fallen.  Both  armies  were  ex- 
hausted, but  rest  was  not  for  either.  The  Federals 
were  hurrying  forward  fresh  troops  to  strengthen  the 
line  which  so  precariously  held  the  foe  in  check.  The 
Confederates  for  their  part — at  least  those  of  the  divi- 
sions which  had  hitherto  done  the  fighting — were  unfit 
to  continue.  u  Federal  writers  do  not  realize  the  con- 
dition of  our  troops  after  their  successful  charge  on 
Howard/'  writes  General  Colston.  "  We  had  forced 
our  way  through  brush  so  dense  that  the  troops  were 
nearly  stripped  of  their  uniforms.  Brigades,  regi- 
ments, and  companies  had  become  so  mixed  that  they 
could  not  be  handled;  besides  which  the  darkness 
of  evening  was  so  intensified  by  the  shade  of  the 
dense  woods  that  nothing  could  be  seen  a  few  yards 
off." 

But  General  Jackson  was  no  man  to  relinquish  an 
advantage  once  gained.  Black  though  the  night  might 
be,  he  proposed  to  continue  the  fight  until  the  panic  that 
had  seized  upon  the  Eleventh  Corps  should  extend  to 
the  entire  Union  army.  To  this  end  he  was  hurrying 
forward  fresh  troops  to  take  the  places  of  those  whose 
tattered  and  demoralized  condition  General  Colston 
has  described.  In  his  zeal  to  carry  this  movement  to 
success  he  galloped  forward  on  one  of  the  side  roads, 
and  passed  the  front  of  his  own  army. 

"  General,  don't  you  think  this  is  the  wrong  place 
for  you?  M  asked  one  of  his  staff. 

"  The  danger  is  all  over — the  enemy  is  routed !  Go 
back  and  tell  A.  P.  Hill  to  press  right  on." 

And  so,  his  mind  fixed  on  the  progress  of  the  battle, 
and  wholly  oblivious  to  his  own  position,  Jackson  con- 
tinued his  perilous  ride  between  the  hostile  lines,  until 
suddenly  there  came  a  volley  from  a  dark  thicket; 
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nearly  all  of  Jackson's  staff  were  killed,  and  the  general 
himself  was  desperately  wounded. 

It  was  a  detachment  of  Jackson's  own  troops  that 
fired  this  fatal  volley.  They  saw  horsemen  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  line  and  made  sure 
it  was  a  hostile  force.  Their  volley  wounded  General 
Jackson  with  three  bullets;  three  bones  were  broken, 
and  an  artery  in  his  arm  cut.  With  his  gauntlet  fast 
filling  with  blood,  he  reeled  from  his  horse  into  the 
arms  of  an  officer. 

A  litter  was  hastily  improvised,  and  the  wounded 
general  was  borne  from  that  place,  which  was  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Union  lines  and  across  which 
the  shells  were  now  sweeping.  Columns  of  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  were  passed  going  to  the  front.  They 
looked  with  curiosity  at  the  large  group  of  officers 
escorting  a  litter  to  the  rear.  Who  could  the  wounded 
man  be?  The  bearers  concealed  Jackson's  face,  and 
gave  evasive  answers  to  all  who  asked. 

"  Tell  them  it  is  a  wounded  officer,"  said  Jackson 
faintly. 

"  Great  God!  It  is  General  Jackson,"  cried  one 
soldier,  who  caught  sight  of  his  chieftain's  face  and 
was  not  to  be  deceived. 

When  the  hospital  was  reached,  the  surgeons  exam- 
ined the  wounds  of  the  sufferer  and  found  that  the 
shattered  arm  must  be  amputated.  The  operation  was 
soon  performed,  and  the  patient  rested  easily  for  a 
time.  He  heard  the  reports  from  the  battle  field, 
where  the  fight  raged  fiercely  for  three  more  days. 
But  the  rough  usage  he  had  met  while  being  borne  from 
the  field,  the  falls  he  had  suffered,  and  the  long  delay 
in  getting  under  the  care  of  the  surgeons  were  too 
much  for  even  Jackson's  strong  constitution.  Pneu- 
monia set  in,  and  death  then  approached  with  rapid 
strides.     At  the  last  moment  he  became  delirious,  and 
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thought  himself  on  the  field  of  battle.  Orders  came 
fast  from  his  lips: 

"  Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare  for  action !  " 

41  Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front !  " 

11  Tell  Major  Hawkes  to  send  forward  provisions 
to  the  men !  " 

After  a  few  moments  of  this  martial  fervor,  a 
change  seemed  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
His  face  became  serene,  his  excitement  vanished.  With 
a  gentle  smile  on  his  lips  he  murmured : 

44  Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees." 

With  this  gentle  and  beautiful  phrase  on  his  lips  the 
great  Confederate  leader  passed  away. 

The  verdict  of  history  will  rank  no  general,  Union 
or  Confederate,  above  Jackson.  His  was  in  many  re- 
spects the  phenomenal  military  genius  of  the  war.  His 
power  as  a  disciplinarian  fitly  supplemented  his  skill 
as  a  tactician.  His  strategy,  often  conceived  in  seem- 
ing violation  of  all  military  theories,  would  more  than 
once  have  resulted  in  disaster  had  he  not  at  hand  a 
body  of  steel-muscled,  iron-hearted  veterans  ready  to 
march  and  fight,  day  and  night,  so  long  as  "  Old  Jack  " 
led  them.  His  death  was  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
federacy's downfall. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  Jackson  was  struck 
down  and  no  further  successes  were  scored  by  his 
army  that  night.  In  the  morning  General  "  Jeb  " 
Stuart,  who  had  succeeded  to  Jackson's  command,  and 
who  was  eager  to  prove  himself  as  efficient  a  division 
commander  as  he  was  a  dashing  cavalry  leader, 
charged  savagely  on  the  Union  batteries  at  Fairview 
and  Hazel  Grove.  The  advance  begun  by  Jackson 
was  continued  and  the  Union  forces  fell  into  confusion 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  commanding  general. 
A  series  of  injuries  had  befallen  Hooker.     A  massive 
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pillar  against  which  he  was  leaning  was  struck  by  a 
solid  shot,  and  split  in  twain.  The  shock  knocked  the 
general  senseless,  and  his  whole  side  was  bruised  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  him  intense  pain.  Reviving 
after  a  few  moments  he  mounted  his  horse  and  tried 
to  ride  away  to  the  centre  of  the  new  position  of  his 
army,  but  the  pain  overcame  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  dismount  and  lie  down.  A  little  brandy  renewed 
his  strength.  He  rose  and  walked  away  and  an  instant 
later  a  round  shot  struck  the  centre  of  the  blanket  on 
which  he  had  been  lying  and  scooped  a  great  hole  in 
the  ground  beneath.  "  The  enemy  was  after  me  with 
a  sharp  stick  that  day,"  said  Hooker  years  after,  in 
speaking  of  his  two  narrow  escapes. 

The  pain  of  his  wound  unfitted  Hooker  for  the 
further  command  of  the  army,  and  thereafter  the  battle 
was  fought  at  haphazard  on  the  part  of  the  Federals. 
The  result  of  this  lack  of  a  directing  head  was  that 
division  commanders  went  into  the  battle  or  stayed 
out  according  to  their  own  volition,  and  enough  stayed 
out  for  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  to  end  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  Confederates. 

As  Lee  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  blazing  Chancellor 
mansion — which  at  daylight  that  morning  had  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federal  general  and  at  night  was 
ruined  and  burning  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Confed- 
erate line — a  courier  galloped  up  to  him  bearing  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  congratulations  upon  his  victory.  "  Say 
to  General  Jackson,"  responded  Lee  with  much  feeling, 
11  that  the  victory  is  his  and  that  the  congratulations 
are  due  to  him." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  part  of  Hooker's  original 
plan  of  battle  had  been  that  Sedgwick  should  cross 
the  Rappahannock  River  before  Fredericksburg  and 
attack  the  Confederates  in  front,  while  Hooker  fell  on 
them  from  the  rear.     The  activity  of  Jackson  defeated 
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Hooker's  progress  and  the  battle  with  that  general's 
forces  was  fought  some  distance  from  Fredericksburg. 
Nevertheless,  about  ten  thousand  Confederates  were 
left  in  the  line  of  breastworks  which  had  been  so  gal- 
lantly held  against  Burnside  in  December,  and  against 
this  force  Sedgwick  moved  on  the  morning  of  May  3. 
Marye's  Hill  was  again  the  scene  of  conflict.  Once 
more  the  stone-wall  and  the  sunken  road  sheltered  the 
Confederate  infantry.  This  time,  however,  the 
charge  of  the  Federals  was  successful.  A  private  sol- 
dier in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  thus  tells  the  story: 

The  assault  took  place  Sunday,  May  3,  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
a.m.,  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  leading  the  left  column,  the  Thirty- 
sixth  New  York  volunteers  in  support.  Our  company  leading  the 
Seventh,  consequently  caught  the  whole  body  of  the  first  fire  of  the 
Johnnies,  which  they  withheld  until  we  were  certainly  within  twenty- 
five  yards.  As  some  of  the  officers  sang  out  "  Retreat !  Retreat !  " 
the  men  began  to  yell,  "Forward!  don't  go  back!  we  sha'n't  get 
so  close  up  again."  Just  before,  and  in  front  of  the  wall,  facing 
down  the  street  is  a  house,  standing  in  a  small  plat,  V-shaped,  and 
inclosed  by  a  high  board-fence.  This  wall  in  our  front,  along  the 
base  of  the  hill,  was  a  rough  stone-wall  forming  the  rear  bank  of 
the  sunken  road,  while  on  our  side,  in  front  of  the  sunken  road, 
was  a  good  stone-wall  even  with  the  level  of  the  field.  In  this 
sunken  road  were  two  Confederate  lines  of  battle,  the  front  line 
firing  on  our  charging  lines  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  the  rear 
line  sitting  on  their  heels,  with  their  backs  against  the  terrace  wall 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  rear  of  the  road.  About  opposite  the 
right  of  our  regiment  was  a  depression  on  the  hill  made  some  time, 
I  should  think,  by  water  from  the  land  above,  but  now  grassed 
over ;  at  the  head  of  this  depression  was  a  battery,  placed,  I  suppose, 
to  rake  the  ravine  or  depression.  Some  one  looked  through  the 
board  fence  and  saw  the  enemy's  flank.  In  a  moment  the  men 
rushed  to  the  fence  and  we  went  through,  pell-mell  right  upon 
the  flank  of  the  Confederates,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the 
contents  of  the  muskets  point-blank,  without  aiming.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  surprise.  They  were  not  prepared  for  anything  from 
this  quarter,  as  we  were  hidden  from  them  and  they  from  us,  by 
the  house  and  fence. 

Having  carried  the   heights  Sedgwick  pressed  on 
toward  Chancellorsville,  thinking  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
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of  Lee's  army  there.  But  Lee  had  learned  that  Sedg- 
wick was  attacking  the  position  on  Marye's  Hill,  and 
had  sent  part  of  his  troops  back  to  meet  the  Federals 
at  Salem  church  where  the  Confederates  had  a  line  of 
intrenchments.  In  these  trenches  the  men  who  had 
fled  from  the  sunken  road  rallied,  so  that  Sedgwick, 
on  arriving  at  that  point  after  a  three-mile  march, 
found  a  very  considerable  force  arrayed  against  him. 
With  charge  and  countercharge  the  afternoon  passed 
away,  neither  side  gaining  any  notable  advantage. 
Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  just  as  Sedgwick  was 
preparing  for  a  final  grand  assault  which  he  felt  con- 
fident would  carry  the  day. 

Here,  then,  were  the  positions  of  the  armies  on  the 
night  of  May  3,  after  the  last  charge  had  been  made 
and  the  echoes  of  the  last  cannon  shot  had  died  away: 
Hooker,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Union  army,  was 
near  Chancellorsville,  holding  the  position  to  which 
he  had  been  driven  during  the  morning;  confronting 
Hooker  was  Lee  with  some  45,000  Confederates; 
down  the  road  toward  Fredericksburg,  in  the  trenches 
by  the  Salem  church,  was  McLaws;  confronting  him 
was  Sedgwick  with  about  15,000  blue-coats;  in  Fred- 
ericksburg were  the  wounded  of  Sedgwick's  command 
with  about  2,000  effective  men  to  protect  them;  and 
finally  down  the  river  below  Fredericksburg  was  Early, 
with  a  force  of  6,000  Confederate  infantry. 

The  morning's  light  saw  some  marked  changes  in 
these  dispositions  of  the  troops.  Confident  from 
Hooker's  actions  hitherto  that  he  would  make  no  at- 
tack on  the  morrow,  Lee  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
sent  25,000  men  down  the  road  to  the  aid  of 
McLaws.  Early  spent  the  night  on  the  road,  too, 
and  when  dawn  broke  his  6,000  men  were^  in  the 
old  position  on  Marye's  Hill,  which  Sedgwick  had 
taken  and  then  abandoned.    So,  instead  of  being  in  a 
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position  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  with  tell- 
ing effect,  General  Sedgwick  found  himself  with  a 
force  of  double  his  number  before  him,  and  6,000 
of  the  enemy  in  his  rear.  He  saw  speedily  that 
the  time  for  offensive  action  on  his  part  was  past,  and 
that  henceforth  his  one  task  was  to  save  his  army  from 
annihilation.  Had  Lee  attacked  him  early  in  the  day 
this  might  have  been  impossible,  but  that  commander 
spent  the  day  in  arranging  his  lines  and  it  was  not  un- 
til six  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  he  began  the  assault. 
The  Confederates  were  gallantly  repulsed,  losing 
several  hundred  prisoners.  That  night  Sedgwick's 
corps  recrossed  the  river  to  the  north  side,  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  Hooker,  who  abandoned  his  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  Chancellorsville,  and  fled 
in  the  night. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, — ended  in 
defeat  and  humiliation  for  Hooker;  in  victory  and 
glory  for  Lee.  The  Federals  had  been  cleanly  out- 
generaled. An  opportunity  to  demolish  Lee's  army 
had  been  lost.  So  far  as  the  actual  valor  shown  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  two  armies  is  concerned  there  is  no 
reason  to  rank  either  above  the  other.  But  Jackson's 
flanking  march  with  its  complete  success,  and  Lee's 
brilliant  strategy,  which  enabled  him  to  beat  Hooker 
and  then  lead  his  whole  force  against  Sedgwick,  were 
the  two  factors  which  determined  the  outcome  of  the 
battle. 

The  losses  on  each  side  were  heavy.  According  to 
the  official  reports  the  Federals  lost  17,197  men,  of 
whom  12,197  were  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Confederates  for  their  part  reported  a  loss  of 
13,019,  of  whom  10,266  were  among  the  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  triumph  at  Chancellorsville  cost 
the  South  one  soldier  whose  loss  could  never  be  re- 
placed, and  whose  death  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
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end  of  the  Confederacy— Stonewall  Jackson.  Through- 
out the  early  years  of  the  war  Jackson  was  Lee's  right 
arm.  No  jealousy  existed  between  them.  The  sol- 
dier of  inferior  rank  gave  to  his  commander  unques- 
tioned obedience,  and  Lee  in  his  turn  gave  to  his  sub- 
ordinate the  fullest  confidence.  How  greatly  Lee  felt 
the  loss  of  his  able  associate  his  utterances  at  the  time 
tell.  How  correctly  he  estimated  the  effect  of  that  loss 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  read  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Lee's  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania — Retirement  of  Hooker — Meade  in 
Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — The  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg— Pickett's  Famous  Charge — Lee  Retreats  to  Virginia. 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville  left  the  Union  army  de- 
feated, dejected,  and  demoralized;  the  Confederate 
army  victorious,  exultant,  and  supremely  self-confident. 
The  whole  North  was  cast  down,  depressed,  and  doubt- 
ful of  the  issue  of  the  war;  the  South  was  exhilarated, 
triumphant,  pouring  new  levies  into  Lee's  ranks  and 
calling  upon  him  to  abandon  the  defensive  attitude  and 
lead  the  veteran  Southern  hosts  into  Northern  terri- 
tory. The  attitude  of  foreign  nations,  notably  Eng- 
land and  France  who  were  just  on  the  verge  of  recog- 
nizing the  Confederate  States  as  a  new  nation,  justified 
the  demand.  The  valor  of  the  Southern  troops  had 
won  world-wide  respect,  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
Confederate  military  and  civil  organization  made  it 
impossible  to  regard  them  as  mere  rebels.  If  they 
could  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  Northern 
states  their  complete  recognition  would  be  assured. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  a  sorely  weakened 
condition.  True,  it  still  outnumbered  the  Confeder- 
ates greatly.  The  reports  for  June  30,  1863,  fixed 
its  strength  at  115,256  officers  and  men,  with  362  guns, 
while  the  Confederate  reports  for  May  31,  gave  Lee 
76,224  officers  and  men  and  272  guns.  The  Federal 
army  was  better  clothed,  shod,  fed,  and  armed.  But 
its  morale  had  suffered  from  its  repeated  reverses,  and 
quarrels  among  its  superior  officers  menaced  its  disci- 
pline.    President  Lincoln  came  in  person  to  the  camp, 
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hoping  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  men. 
Hooker  met  him  with  a  letter  of  resignation  which 
the  President  refused  to  accept.  General  Couch  there- 
upon resigned,  refusing  to  serve  longer  under  Hooker. 
But  the  latter  general,  though  continued  in  command, 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  his  military  su- 
periors. Every  suggestion  he  made  for  offensive 
action  against  Lee  was  vetoed  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  and  at  last  on  the  27th  of  June,  declaring 
that  he  "  was  not  permitted  to  manoeuvre  his  own 
troops  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,"  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  from  command  and  his  request  was  granted. 

Hooker  was  succeeded  by  General  George  G.  Meade, 
who  inherited  not  merely  an  army,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  great  battle.  For  by  this  time  Lee's  army  was  in 
Pennsylvania,  E  well's  force  having  led  the  way 
thither  by  the  oft-used  Shenandoah  Valley  route.  A. 
P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  followed  Ewell,  all  making 
toward  Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania  was  panic-stricken.  Though  the  gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation  calling  the  people  to  arms, 
there  was  a  sad  dearth  of  volunteers.  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  first  company  that  marched  to  the  defence 
of  Harrisburg  was  made  up  of  students  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania College — sixty  mere  striplings  led  by  a  theo- 
logical student.  All  through  the  country  which  lay 
in  the  path  of  the  invading  army,  the  people  were  hur- 
riedly sending  away  their  horses,  and  cattle,  their  grain 
and  fruit,  their  household  goods,  money,  and  portable 
property  generally.  Nor  was  the  panic  confined  to 
the  people  of  the  rural  districts  in  Lee's  immediate 
front.  In  Philadelphia  many  bankers  hastened  to  send 
the  treasures  from  their  vaults  to  New  York  for  safe- 
keeping. Ladies  sent  away  their  jewels  and  families 
their  plate.  Not  even  New  York  was  considered  safe, 
and  goods  were  sent  to  Boston  and  to  Albany.     A 
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proclamation  by  the  mayor  closed  all  the  manufac- 
tories, work-shops,  and  stores  of  Philadelphia,  and 
sent  the  people  of  the  city  out  into  the  suburbs  to  build 
earthworks.  Baltimore  did  likewise,  and  the  police 
of  the  city  impressed  into  the  service  over  a  thousand 
negroes,  slaves  and  freedmen  alike,  and  put  them  to 
work  in  the  trenches.  Even  Washington  was  not 
wholly  exempt  from  panic,  though  the  people  there 
enjoyed  the  consoling  thought  that  the  government 
would  never  allow  the  National  Capital  to  be  entered 
by  the  enemy  so  long  as  a  single  regiment  could  be 
rallied  to  its  defence. 

Meantime  the  long,  dense  columns  of  men  in  gray 
were  moving  rapidly  northward  over  the  level  roads 
and  green  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  Ewell  kept  far  in 
advance,  having  nothing  to  fear,  as  there  were  no 
troops  save  raw  militia  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
made  heavy  demands  for  supplies  upon  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  From  the  town  of  Cham- 
bersburg  he  required  5,000  suits  of  clothing,  10  tons 
of  leather,  5  tons  of  horseshoes,  5,000  bushels  of  oats, 
3  tons  of  lead,  1,000  currycombs,  500  barrels  of  flour, 
and  all  the  ammunition  in  town.  At  York  the  de- 
mands of  the  Confederates  were  equally  heavy,  and 
there  was  actually  handed  over  to  them  $28,000  in 
cash,  200  barrels  of  flour,  40,000  pounds  of  fresh 
beef,  30,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  1,000  pairs  of  shoes. 

But  though  the  heavy  demands  made  by  Ewell  upon 
the  people  of  the  captured  towns  were  perfectly  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war  the  precedent  set  by  him  was 
not  that  which  guided  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
whole  in  its  actions  while  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
moderation,  the  humanity,  the  regard  for  the  rights 
of  property  shown  by  these  half-starved  Southerners 
in  a  land  overflowing  with  plenty  must  ever  be  mem- 
orable.    "  The   duties   exacted   of  us  by   civilization 
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and  Christianity/'  said  Lee,  in  an  order  directing  his 
troops  to  abstain  from  all  rapine  and  pillage,  "  are 
not  less  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the  enemy  than 
in  our  own.  The  commanding  general  therefore  ear- 
nestly exhorts  the  troops  to  abstain  with  most  scrupu- 
lous care  from  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury  to  private, 
property;  and  he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who  shall  in  any  way 
offend  against  his  orders  on  this  subject." 

Almost  universal  obedience  was  paid  both  to  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  order.  The  Southern  army 
marched  through  lanes  bordered  on  either  side  by 
fruit  trees  with  heavily  laden  boughs,  past  barnyards 
and  pigsties  that  made  the  alert  foragers  yearn  for  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  peculiar  skill,  and  by  herds 
of  cattle  that  brought  visions  of  luscious  steaks  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hungry  soldiers;  yet  seldom  was  any  thiev- 
ing committed.  "  By  way  of  giving  the  devil  his  due," 
wrote  the  correspondent  of  a  Northern  newspaper  con- 
cerning General  Jenkins,  who  commanded  Early's  cav- 
alry, "  it  must  be  said  that  although  there  were  over 
sixty  acres  of  wheat,  and  eighty  acres  of  corn  in  the 
same  field  he  protected  it  most  carefully,  and  picketed 
his  horses  so  that  it  could  not  be  injured.  No  fences 
were  wantonly  destroyed,  poultry  was  not  disturbed, 
nor  did  he  compliment  our  blooded  cattle  so  much  as 
to  test  the  quality  of  their  steak  and  roast." 

While  this  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  was  seemingly 
unopposed  Lee  was  in  fact,  unwittingly,  facing  a  great 
danger.  Stuart's  cavalry  has  been  often  referred  to 
as  "  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Lee's  army."  This  function 
it  had  always  up  to  this  time  discharged  with  singular 
trustworthiness,  the  troopers  hovering  always  along 
the  Federal  lines  and  keeping  General  Lee  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  any  movement  on  the  part  of  his  adver- 
sary.    On  this  occasion,  however,  Stuart,  after  a  series 
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of  sharp  clashes  with  the  Union  cavalry  under  Pleas- 
anton,  went  off  on  one  of  those  raids  around  the 
Union  army  which  were  always  his  pride  and  delight. 
Daring  as  the  raid  was  and  greatly  as  it  embarrassed 
the  Union  commander  whose  communications  were  cut 
and  stores  destroyed  by  the  raiders,  it  was  in  this  in- 
stance a  positive  injury  to  General  Lee.  For  when 
Hooker  discovered  that  the  Confederates  had  left 
their  position  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  followed  them 
by  a  parallel  course,  Stuart  was  far  away  and  Lee  had 
reached  Pennsylvania  before  he  knew  that  Hooker 
was  keeping  pace  with  him.  When  he  did  learn  this 
he  suddenly  checked  the  northward  movement  of  his 
advanced  division  and  concentrated  his  force  at 
Cashtown.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that  should  the 
Federals  get  between  him  and  Richmond  one  battle 
might  exhaust  his  ammunition  and  he  could  get  no 
more. 

A  trifling  accident  brought  about  the  battle  which 
proved  to  be  the  true  turning  point  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  news  having  come  to  General  Hill,  at  Cashtown, 
that  there  was  a  large  store  of  shoes  for  the  Federal 
troops  at  the  neighboring  Pennsylvania  town  of  Gettys- 
burg he  sent  forward  General  Pettigrew  with  a  bri- 
gade to  get  them.  There  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
time  when  the  Confederate  soldiers  did  not  need  shoes. 
Pettigrew  discovered  that  besides  shoes  there  were 
a  considerable  number  of  Federal  troops  in  Gettys- 
burg, and  he  retired  reporting  that  fact  to  Hill,  who, 
thinking  they  were  only  Pennsylvania  militia,  sent  a 
larger  force  to  drive  them  away.  The  troops  first 
seen,  however,  were  Buford's  cavalry  division,  and  its 
commander,  convinced  that  the  forces  of  Hill  and  Long- 
street  were  before  him,  sent  in  hot  haste  for  reinforce- 
ments. When  A.  P.  Hill  with  two  divisions — those  of 
Heth  and  Pender — came  back  July  ist  after  the  shoes 
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Buford  had  force  enough  to  check  them  and  suddenly 
a  battle  was  raging  which  neither  Lee  nor  Meade  had 
sought. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  topography  of 
the  region  in  which  the  two  great  armies,  each  made 
up  of  the  flower  of  the  section  that  it  represented,  were 
to  clinch  in  mortal  combat.  Gettysburg,  the  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle,  was  a  little  country 
town,  quiet,  dull,  far  from  the  great  highways  of 
trade  and  commerce.  Some  military  importance  it 
had,  because  of  the  many  good  roads  concentrating 
there,  and  this  fact  had  led  General  Meade  to  send 
General  Buford  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  It 
was  Buford's  outposts  that  Pettigrew  had  seen  on  the 
day  before.  Two  streams  flowing  almost  parallel  in 
a  north  and  south  course  drained  the  fertile  fields  about 
Gettysburg.  The  one  to  the  west  of  the  town  was 
called  Willoughby  Run;  that  to  the  east  was  Rock 
Creek.  Chains  of  hills— ridges  they  called  them— also 
clustered  about  the  town  extending  north  and  south. 
Directly  west  of  the  village,  lying  between  its  outskirts 
and  the  banks  of  Willoughby  Run,  was  Seminary  Ridge, 
so  called  from  the  dome  crowned  building  of  the  Lu- 
theran Seminary  that  stood  upon  its  crest.  Directly 
south  of  the  city  was  Cemetery  Ridge,  on  the  grassy 
slopes  of  which  the  town  burial-ground  was  situated. 
A  ponderous  gateway  in  the  style  of  a  triumphal  arch 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  and  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  landscape.  West  of  the  southern 
end  of  Cemetery  Ridge  was  the  peach  orchard  of 
Farmer  Sherfy.  At  the  very  southern  end  of  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  two  bold  hillocks  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  hills.  Round  Top,  the  southernmost 
and  larger  of  the  two  was  called;  Little  Round  Top 
the  other.  Just  east  of  the  town  sloping  down  to 
Rock  Creek  was  Culp's  Hill. 
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In  a  general  way  the  object  of  the  first  day's  fight- 
ing at  Gettysburg  was  the  position  on  Seminary  Ridge. 
This  was  occupied  by  the  Federals  in  the  morning  but 
taken  by  the  Confederates  before  night.  During  the 
daylight  hours  of  July  i,  was  fought  a  battle  which 
alone  would  have  been  one  of  the  great  struggles  of 
the  war  but  which  was  overshadowed  by  the  even  more 
titanic  contests  of  the  two  succeeding  days.  When 
the  troops  of  General  Heth  clashed  with  Buford  the 
Confederate  soldiers  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "  This  ain't 
no  militia !  It's  the  d — d  black-hatted  fellows  again." 
The  two  commands  had  felt  each  other's  mettle  before 
and  the  Confederates,  expecting  to  encounter  only 
militia,  were  unpleasantly  surprised.  They  pressed  on 
savagely,  however,  and  were  driving  the  Federals 
before  them  when  General  Reynolds  came  up  and 
stayed  their  progress.  Reynolds  was  soon  killed,  and 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Doubleday. 
By  this  time  the  noise  of  the  battle  and  the  reports 
of  galloping  aides  had  convinced  the  two  chief  com- 
manders that  Gettysburg  was  likely  to  be  the  theatre 
of  a  more  important  military  drama  than  a  skirmish 
for  a  few  thousand  pairs  of  shoes.  Meade  sent  Gen- 
eral Howard  post  haste  to  take  command  of  the  field, 
and  General  Carl  Schurz,  distinguished  later  in  politi- 
cal life,  was  posted  along  Seminary  Ridge  with  one 
division  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Generals  were  numerous 
on  the  Union  line  that  day.  Buford,  Sickles,  Slocum, 
Reynolds,  Schurz,  Doubleday,  and  Howard  were  all 
actively  engaged  when  Meade  added  Hancock  to  the 
list  with  command  over  all.  To  Hancock  was  due 
largely  the  fortunate  issue  of  Gettysburg  for  the  Union 
arms,  and  he  won  there  the  sobriquet  "  The  Superb," 
which  not  even  the  slime  of  a  later  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  could  wholly  obscure.  Han- 
cock's quick  eye  discovered  in  Cemetery  Hill  a  com- 
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manding  spot,  and  there  he  posted  a  heavy  battery, 
sending  word  to  all  his  division  commanders  that  there 
should  be  the  spot  of  concentration  should  the  Con- 
federates prove  successful  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
Seminary  Ridge.  Meantime  he  hurried  up  reinforce- 
ments to  every  point  on  his  lines,  for  it  was  evident 
that  a  great  battle  was  beginning. 

It  was  while  these  troops  were  marching  along  the 
roads  and  through  the  fields  to  their  designated 
stations,  that  a  little  old  man,  wearing  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat  with  smooth,  bright,  brass  buttons,  came 
up  alongside  of  the  Seventh  Wisconsin  regiment,  and 
fell  in  step  with  the  men  of  Company  N.  The  men 
in  the  ranks  began  to  make  fun  of  him. 

11  Better  quit  this  crowd,  old  fellow,'"  said  one. 
"  The  fighting  will  be  hot  where  we  are  going." 

"  I  know  how  to  fight,"  responded  the  old  man 
earnestly;  "  I  have  fit  before." 

"  Where's  your  cartridge  box?  "  sung  out  one  of 
the  company  wits.  u  You'll  need  something  to  put  in 
your  gun  when  you  get  down  yonder." 

"  I've  got  plenty  of  cartridges  in  here,"  was  the 
answer,  as  the  old  fellow  slapped  his  trousers  pocket. 
11  I  can  get  my  hands  in  here  quicker  than  in  a  box. 
I'm  not  used  to  them  new-fangled  things." 

By  a  little  questioning  the  soldiers  found  out  that 
their  strange  companion  was  John  Burns,  a  Gettysburg 
farmer.  The  rebels  had  driven  away  his  cows,  he 
said,  and  he  proposed  to  seek  vengeance  on  the  battle 
field.  When  the  first  volley  came  the  soldiers  looked 
around  to  see  their  civilian  friend  run  away,  but  he 
stood  his  ground  bravely  and  fought  until  three  wounds 
gave  him  ample  excuse  for  seeking  the  rear. 

All  the  afternoon  Ewell's  men  pressed  the  Fed- 
erals savagely,  carrying  one  position  after  another, 
crushing  Carl  Schurz  and  taking  five  thousand  of  his 
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men  prisoners.  One  after  another  the  Federal  corps 
commanders  ordered  their  men  to  fall  back  and 
re-form  at  Cemetery  Hill,  where  Steinwehr's  battery 
was  desperately  contending  with  the  enemy.  When 
Lee  reached  the  field  about  two  o'clock  it  looked  like 
a  battle  already  won.  He  ordered  Ewell,  who  had 
discontinued  the  pursuit,  to  press  the  fugitives  and 
take  Cemetery  Hill  "  if  possible."  Military  critics 
say  that  "  if "  cost  Lee  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
Ewell  did  not  think  it  possible  to  carry  the  hill  and 
made  no  attack.  The  next  day  and  the  day  after  the 
Confederate  army  fairly  beat  itself  to  pieces  against 
the  hill  which  by  that  time  had  been  heavily  re- 
enforced  and  crowded  with  cannon.  Perhaps  the 
critics  are  wrong.  Possibly  the  hill  could  not  have 
been  carried  that  afternoon  of  July  i  when  the  Union 
army  at  every  other  point  on  the  field  was  in  full 
retreat.  But  professional  military  students  hold  that 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  largely  decided  by  Han- 
cock's quick  discernment  of  Cemetery  Hill  as  a  rallying 
point,  and  by  Lee's  failure  to  positively  order  the  as- 
sault of  that  hill  when  the  Confederate  troops  were 
everywhere  victorious.  Instead  of  ordering  that  at- 
tack he  listened  to  reports  from  Longstreet  and  Hill, 
showing  the  position  to  be  a  formidable  one  and  the 
Confederate  troops  much  exhausted,  and  finally  closed 
the  council  saying:  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  morning  as  early  as  possible !  " 

All  the  country  roads  leading  into  Gettysburg  were 
choked  that  July  night  with  marching  men,  galloping 
horsemen,  rumbling  trains  of  cannon,  ambulances,  and 
ammunition  wagons.  From  the  south  and  east  the 
Federals,  from  the  north  and  west  the  Confederates, 
were  pressing  on  to  Gettysburg.  Accident  had  brought 
the  foes  into  collision  there,  but  the  gauntlet  had  been 
thrown  down  and  picked  up.     On  a  field  of  neither 
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army's  choosing,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was  to  be 
fought  out. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  2d  of  July,  Generals  Lee 
and  Longstreet  rode  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge, 
and  through  their  field-glasses  scanned  the  Union 
position  on  Cemetery  Hill.  They  saw  the  rows  of 
cannon  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  smoke  of  innumera- 
ble camp  fires  marking  the  situation  of  the  Union 
troops  already  on  the  ground,  the  clouds  of  dust  rising 
above  the  tree-tops  everywhere  betokening  the  rapid 
concentration  of  a  great  army. 

Lee's  blood  was  up.  The  successes  of  the  day 
before,  added  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
victories  won  by  his  army  when  opposed  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  inspired  him  with  confidence.  He 
forgot  that  he  had  come  into  Pennsylvania  with  the 
determination  to  fight  none  but  defensive  battles. 
The  tactical  superiority  of  Meade's  position  daunted 
him  not  a  whit. 

"  The  enemy  is  there,  and  I  am  going  to  attack  him 
there,"  he  said  with  cool  decision. 

Longstreet  demurred.  "  Why  not  swing  around  to 
his  left,"  said  he,  "  and  interpose  between  Meade  and 
Washington?  Then  we  can  force  him  to  give  us 
battle  on  grounds  of  our  own  choosing." 

"No;  they  are  there  in  position,  and  I  am  going 
to  whip  them  or  they  are  going  to  whip  me." 

Lee  spoke  with  determination,  and  the  colloquy  was 
ended. 

Meantime  there  had  been  some  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  General  Meade  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
battle  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Behind  Pipe  Creek, 
a  small  stream  a  few  miles  south  of  Gettysburg,  the 
engineers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  laid  out  a 
line  of  defence,  and  all  Meade's  strategy  had  been 
planned  with  the  view  of  inducing  Lee  to  fight  him  at 
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that  point.  When  Hancock  was  sent  forward  about 
the  close  of  the  first  day's  fighting  to  take  the  com- 
mand, it  was  with  orders  from  Meade  to  withdraw 
the  army  to  the  Pipe  Creek  line.  But  a  staff  officer, 
who  was  present  on  Hancock's  arrival,  declares  that 
that  officer  said  to  General  Howard  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  choose  the  Pipe  Creek  line,  but  that  he 
thought  the  line  then  occupied,  extending  from  Culp's 
Hill  along  Cemetery  Ridge  to  Round  Top,  was  "  the 
strongest  position  by  nature  upon  which  to  fight  a 
battle  "  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  stay  and  fight  it  out  there.  To  this  decision 
Meade,  upon  his  arrival  a  little  after  midnight, 
agreed. 

The  field  of  strife  on  the  second  and  third  days  of 
the  battle  then  lay  wholly  south  of  the  town.  The  posi- 
tions held  by  the  antagonists  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
July  were  as  follows:  all  along  the  crest  of  Seminary 
Ridge  between  the  Emmitsburg  and  the  Fairfield  roads 
extended  the  Confederate  line.  Longstreet  was  farthest 
south;  A.  P.  Hill  joining  him  on  the  north.  At  Hill's 
left  the  line  made  a  sharp  bend  to  the  east,  Ewell's 
corps  holding  the  streets  of  Gettysburg  and  extend- 
ing eastward  on  the  Hanover  road.  The  Confed- 
erate lines  faced  east  and  south.  Before  them 
stretched  away  a  fertile  plain  for  the  space  of  a  half 
a  mile.  Wheat  fields,  pastures,  peach  orchards,  cosy 
farm-houses  nestling  among  the  trees,  spacious  farms 
well  filled  with  garnered  crops  all  told  how  the  valley 
had  prospered  before  the  blight  of  war  fell  upon  it. 
At  its  farther  edge  the  plain  sloped  gently  up  to  the 
petty  acclivity  called  Culp's  Hill,  the  high  land  which 
took  its  name  from  the  cemetery  which  made  its  green 
crest  glisten  with  white  grave-stones,  and  the  two 
bolder  hills  called  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top. 
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Along  this  series  of  hills  extended  the  Union  line.  Its 
general  contour  was  something  like  that  of  a  horse- 
shoe with  unequal  arms. 

It  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line  that 
the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  second  day's  battle  occurred. 
As  the  battle  of  the  first  day  was  chiefly  for  the  pos- 
session of  Seminary  Ridge,  so  on  the  second  day 
Little  Round  Top  was  the  point  for  which  the  warring 
hosts  did  battle.  Two  considerations  led  Lee  to 
choose  the  Union  left  for  his  point  of  attack.  Could 
he  but  once  establish  his  batteries  on  Little  Round 
Top  he  would  hold  all  the  Union  lines  at  his  mercy. 
Moreover  General  Sickles,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
Union  left,  had  been  forced  by  the  configuration  of  the 
country  to  arrange  his  lines  in  the  form  of  a  right 
angle — a  formation  that  always  invites  attack. 

Longstreet  was  to  make  the  attack  upon  Sickles. 
That  attack  should  have  been  made  at  daybreak.  It 
was  not  made  until  4  P.  M.  The  delay  was  fatal. 
Purely  by  accident,  about  noon,  General  Warren, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  inspect- 
ing the  left  of  the  Union  line  discovered  that  Little 
Round  Top,  the  key  to  the  Union  position,  was  ab- 
solutely undefended.  A  couple  of  signal  officers  were 
there  using  it  for  an  observation  station,  and,  urging 
them  to  keep  waving  their  flags  as  though  signalling 
to  a  heavy  force  in  the  rear,  Warren  rushed  off  to  find 
troops  to  hold  the  hill.  These  he  secured  barely  in 
time,  for  the  Confederates  were  already  charging  it. 
Colonel  Vincent  with  a  brigade  of  Union  troops  swung 
into  line  across  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  and 
opposed  the  Confederate  advance.  The  boulders  and 
outcropping  ledges  of  rock  with  which  the  field  was 
plentifully  besprinkled  greatly  impeded  the  Confederate 
advance  and  afforded  shelter  for  the  defenders. 
Nevertheless  the  men  in  gray  trudged  boldly  forward, 
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passing  through  the  zone  of  fire  of  a  battery  posted 
so  as  to  enfilade  their  lines,  breasting  the  pelting  storm 
of  bullets  that  came  singing  in  their  faces,  sheltering 
themselves  behind  boulders  whenever  occasion  offered 
long  enough  to  load  and  fire  a  hasty  shot,  but  all  the 
time  pressing  onward  and  upward  toward  the  thin 
line  that  stood  between  them  and  the  crest  of  Little 
Round  Top.  "  Sometimes  the  Federals  would  hold 
one  side  of  the  large  boulders  on  the  slope  until  the 
Confederates  occupied  the  other,"  writes  General 
Laws,  whose  troops  were  engaged  in  the  assault.  "  In 
some  cases  my  men,  with  reckless  daring,  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  large  rocks  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view  and  to  deliver  their  fire  with  better  effect.  One 
of  these,  Sergeant  Barbee  of  the  Texas  brigade,  hav- 
ing reached  a  rock  a  little  in  advance  of  the  line, 
stood  erect  on  the  top  of  it  loading  and  firing  as 
coolly  as  if  unconscious  of  danger,  while  the  air  around 
him  was  fairly  swarming  with  bullets.  He  soon  fell 
helpless  from  several  wounds;  but  he  held  his  rock, 
lying  upon  the  top  of  it  until  the  litter-bearers  carried 
him  off." 

So,  fighting  their  way  from  stone  to  stone,  the  men 
of  Law's  division  gradually  made  their  way  toward 
the  top  of  the  hill,  forcing  Vincent  back  before  them. 
Near  the  crest  the  Federals  made  a  determined  stand. 
They  met  and  repelled  charges  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet;  muskets  were  clubbed;  pistols  fired  at  point- 
blank  range;  jagged  stones  even  were  used  as  weapons 
of  war.  Once  the  Twentieth  Maine  with  a  superb 
charge  swept  the  enemy  from  the  hill,  but  the  ground 
thus  gained  for  the  Union  was  soon  lost  again,  for  the 
Texans  returned  with  dogged  pertinacity  to  the  assault. 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  stubbornness  with 
which  Vincent's  men  clung  to  their  position.  As  they 
were  forced  back  higher  up  the  hillside  the  command- 
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ing  features  of  the  position  became  evident  to  the 
least  skilled  soldier  in  the  ranks.  All  knew  that  with 
a  Confederate  force  established  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  the  whole  Union  position  would  be  indefensible. 
They  knew,  too,  that  reinforcements  were  coming  to 
their  aid.  Up  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  even  at 
the  moment  O'Rorke's  infantry  was  marching,  fol- 
lowed by  Hazlitt's  battery.  Seldom  were  guns  ever 
dragged  over  so  difficult  a  route.  The  steep  hillside, 
cut  up  with  gullies  and  obstructed  everywhere  with 
huge  rocks,  seemed  impassable  for  heavy  cannon. 
But  the  artillerymen  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels, 
levers  wielded  by  a  score  of  men  at  a  time  were 
brought  into  play,  long  ropes  were  fastened  to  the 
gun-carriages  at  which  whole  companies  tugged,  the 
straining  horses  were  skilfully  guided,  and  so  after  long 
and  strenuous  effort  the  battery  swung  into  place  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill. 

It  was  none  too  soon.  With  triumphant  yells  the 
Confederates  were  breaking  through  Vincent's  line  at 
half  a  dozen  points.  A  few  minutes  more  and  they 
would  have  been  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  crest. 
But  O'Rorke's  regiment  gave  them  a  volley,  and  Haz- 
litt's guns  opened  with  canister.  The  assailants,  al- 
ready sorely  weakened  by  their  struggle  up  the  slope, 
were  dazed  by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  addition  to 
their  enemy's  ranks.  They  wavered,  but  only  for  a 
moment;  then  returned  to  their  work  with  renewed 
spirit.  A  contest  at  short  range  followed.  Haz- 
litt's battery,  which  had  so  gallantly  made  its  way  to 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  soon  found  that  it  could  do  but 
little  execution  owing  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill- 
side. Still  the  guns  were  kept  flashing  and  roaring, 
for  the  knowledge  that  they  had  artillery  with  them 
while  the  enemy  had  none  gave  added  courage  to  the 
Union  soldiers.     Soon  the  short  range  fighting  began 
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to  tell.  Men  fell  fast  on  both  sides.  The  gallant 
O'Rorke — only  two  years  out  of  West  Point — was 
shot  dead.  General  Weed  was  struck  to  the  ground 
with  a  mortal  wound,  and  groaned  as  he  lay  dying 
on  the  stony  ground,  "  I  would  rather  die  here  than 
that  the  rebels  should  gain  an  inch  of  this  ground." 
Lieutenant  Hazlitt  bent  over  his  dying  commander 
to  catch  his  last  words,  and  he,  too,  fell  a  victim  to 
a  flying  bullet  and  was  stretched  dead  across  the  body 
of  his  chief.  Vincent,  too,  was  quickly  laid  low. 
Though  the  losses  of  the  Federals  were  heavy,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  fight  was  going  against  the 
Confederates.  Reinforcements  were  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  hold  the  position  they  had  won  on  the 
hill,  but  no  reinforcements  came.  The  Federals  saw 
the  signs  of  weakness  spreading  in  the  Confederate 
ranks,  and  redoubled  their  efforts.  Faster  the  can- 
non roared;  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  grew  louder. 
It  became  the  turn  of  the  Federals  to  advance,  and 
they  pressed  the  foe  before  them  down  the  hill,  until 
a  final  grand  charge  by  the  Twentieth  Maine  swept 
the  last  Texan  and  the  last  fluttering  Confederate  flag 
from  the  slope  of  Little  Round  Top.  Near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  amid  the  heaped-up  boulders  and  crags 
that  formed  the  rocky  fastness  called  by  the  country 
folk  "  Devil's  Den,"  the  disappointed  men  of  the 
South  rallied,  and  from  that  position  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged. We  shall  see  them  on  the  morrow  renewing, 
from  that  point  of  attack,  the  fierce  and  fruitless  strug- 
gle for  Little  Round  Top. 

Lee's  plan  had  been  that  when  Longstreet  attacked 
Little  Round  Top  the  troops  of  Early  and  Johnson 
should  attack  the  Federals  at  the  other,  or  northern 
end  of  Cemetery  Hill.  But  the  plan  miscarried  in 
some  way  and  Longstreet's  action  was  nearly  ended 
before  the  advance  against  Cemetery  Hill  was  begun. 
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The  Confederate  cannon  had  been  pounding  away 
at  the  slender  earthworks  that  crested  the  hill  all  the 
afternoon,  and  when  at  sundown  their  fire  ceased, 
the  defenders  thought  for  a  time  that  the  close  of  day 
had  brought  a  welcome  truce.  But  soon  a  long  line 
of  men  clad  in  butternut  gray  appeared  from  the  grove 
whence  the  guns  had  a  few  moments  before  been  roar- 
ing. The  troops  of  Early  and  of  Johnson  were  in 
that  line  of  battle,  prominent  among  the  former 
that  body  of  dashing  soldiers  known  as  the  "  Louisiana 
Tigers."  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Tigers  to  charge 
straight  up  the  hill  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Union 
line.  Right  gallantly  did  the  dashing  fellows  dis- 
charge their  perilous  duty.  As  with  a  shrill  yell  they 
started  up  the  hill  the  batteries  behind  them,  that  had 
ceased  firing  to  let  the  "  Tigers  "  pass,  now  opened 
again  and  were  soon  throwing  solid  shot  and  shell 
into  the  Union  position.  But  the  Federal  batteries 
were  now  in  full  cry. 

Disregarding  altogether  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
blue-clad  cannoneers  turned  their  pieces  on  that 
swiftly  advancing  line  of  gray.  More  than  a  score 
of  guns  were  flaming  and  smoking  and  thundering  on 
the  brow  of  that  green  hill.  Though  sorely  stricken 
by  the  pelting  storm  of  bullets,  the  charging  line  swept 
swiftly  onward.  The  "Tigers"  were  born  soldiers 
and  veterans  of  half  a  dozen  fields;  encouraging  each 
other  and  closing  up  the  gaps  in  their  lines,  they 
pressed  forward  until,  sorely  shattered  but  still  for- 
midable in  numbers  and  full  of  fight,  they  rushed  right 
in  among  the  Union  guns.  Weidrich's  battery  was 
overrun  in  an  instant,  but  the  men  of  Ricketts's  battery 
were  veterans  and  stood  manfully  by  their  pieces. 
Muskets,     sponge-staffs,     rammers,     fence-rails,     and 

stones  were  all  used  by  the  artillerists  with  good  effect. 

u  The  batteries  were  penetrated,"   says   Doubleday, 
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"  but  would  not  surrender.  Dearer  than  life  itself 
to  the  cannoneer  is  the  gun  he  serves,  and  these  brave 
men  fought  hand-to-hand  with  handspikes,  rammers, 
staves,  and  even  stones.  [They  shouted,  '  Death  on 
the  soil  of  our  native  State  rather  than  lose  our 
guns!"' 

With  all  their  gallantry  the  Union  artillerists  could 
not  long  have  maintained  themselves  against  the  fu- 
rious onslaught  of  their  foes,  who  came  on  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  But  the  Louisiana  men  were  not 
destined  to  reap  the  full  reward  of  their  dashing 
charge.  The  noise  of  the  conflict  coming  to  the  ears 
of  Hancock,  he  sent  a  fresh  brigade  to  the  scene, 
which  arrived  just  as  the  Federal  resistance  began  to 
grow  feeble.  At  the  same  moment  Stevens's  battery 
opened  fire  with  canister  upon  the  unprotected  Con- 
federate left.  While  the  Federal  resistance  thus 
gained  in  vigor  and  effectiveness,  there  came  no  re- 
enforcements  to  the  aid  of  the  Confederates.  Dis- 
heartened, maimed,  and  bleeding  they  fell  back  over 
the  ground  they  had  so  dashingly  carried.  Of  the 
1,750  Louisiana  Tigers  who  went  with  brave  hearts 
and  tense  nerves  into  the  fight  only  150  returned. 

There  had  been  fighting  continuously  all  along  the 
line  all  day.  General  Barksdale,  on  the  Confederate 
side,  was  killed.  General  Sickles,  of  the  Federals, 
was  struck  by  a  shot  that  carried  away  his  leg. 
Meade,  exposing  himself  more  than  is  customary  or 
wise  for  a  commanding  general,  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him.  It  was  dark  when  the  battle  ended. 
Nearly  40,000  men  were  then  lying  dead  or  wounded 
upon  the  battle  field.  The  survivors  were  hud- 
dling about  their  flickering  campfires,  pacing  their 
lonely  picket  lines,  or  eating  with  scant  relish  their 
frugal  rations.  All  knew  that  in  but  a  few  hours  the 
fighting  would  begin  again.     No  decisive  advantage 
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had  come  to  either  Meade  or  Lee  from  the  day's 
battle.  The  Confederates  had  gained  much,  but  the 
Federals  still  held  the  positions  the  continued  pos- 
session of  which  meant  victory.  The  two  Round  Tops 
and  Cemetery  Ridge  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
in  blue.  Until  Lee  could  wrest  from  them  the  mastery 
of  this  line  of  defence,  all  his  successes  on  the  field  of 
Gettysburg  were  worthless. 

That  night  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  question 
whether  to  hold  their  ground  or  retreat.  All  voted 
to  stay  and  fight  it  out.     Lee  held  no  council  of  war. 

Toward  morning  Longstreet  came  to  urge  again 
that  the  direct  attack  should  be  abandoned  and  an 
attempt  made  to  move  around  Meade's  left  flank. 

"  No,"  said  Lee,  "  I  am  going  to  take  them  where 
they  are  on  Cemetery  Hill.  I  want  you  to  take 
Pickett's  division  and  make  the  attack.  I  will  reenforce 
you  by  two  divisions  of  the  Third  Corps." 

44  That  will  give  me  fifteen  thousand  men,"  re- 
sponded Longstreet.  "  I  have  been  a  soldier,  I  may 
say,  from  the  ranks  up  to  the  position  I  now  hold. 
I  have  been  in  pretty  much  all  kinds  of  skirmishes 
from  those  of  two  or  three  soldiers  up  to  those  of 
an  army  corps,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  there 
never  was  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  men  who 
could  make  that  attack  successfully." 

But  Longstreet's  counsel  went  unheeded. 

During  the  fighting  that  followed  he  permitted  his 
disapproval  of  his  chief's  tactics  to  be  only  too  ap- 
parent, and  history  asks  whether  because  of  that  dis- 
approval he  was  guilty  of  indifference  or  negligence 
which  led  to  the  final  Confederate  disaster. 

No  adequate  description  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg can  be  given  in  a  single  chapter.  Books  have 
been  written  about  it  without  exhausting  the  possibil- 
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ities  it  offers  for  description  and  discussion.  But  on 
the  third  day  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  struggle  was 
the  fight  for  Cemetery  Hill.  Along  the  two  lines 
stretching  over  miles  of  hill  and  vale,  forest  and 
meadow,  orchards  and  fields  of  waving  grain,  there 
was  fighting  at  almost  every  yard.  But  where  the  guns 
perched  on  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Hill  were  roaring 
and  where  Pickett's  glorious  line  shouted  the  "  rebel 
yell  "  across  a  field  sown  thick  with  dead,  the  chief 
interest  of  that  historic  day  centres. 

All  night  the  Confederates  had  been  posting  guns 
to  bear  upon  the  Union  lines  until  by  morn  Meade's, 
officers  looking  through  their  field-glasses  could  see 
cannon  covering  them  from  every  hill.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  guns  the  Confederates  had  in  posi- 
tion. The  Federals  had  seventy-seven  with  which  to 
reply.  They  knew  well  that  Lee's  plan  was  to  pound 
their  batteries  into  silence  and  then  charge  in  over- 
whelming force.  The  Confederate  troops  were  even 
then  massing  for  the  attack. 

Two  guns  fired  by  the  Washington  Artillery  were 
to  give  the  signal  for  opening  fire.  It  was  1 130  P.  M. 
when  a  courier  from  General  Longstreet  came  gallop- 
ing to  where  the  Washington  Artillery  was  stationed 
in  the  famous  peach  orchard,  with  a  note:  "  Let  the 
batteries  open,"  it  said;  "order  great  care  and  pre- 
cision in  firing."  Instantly  the  word  was  passed  to 
the  gunners,  and  the  two  signal  guns  boomed  out. 
Both  pieces  had  been  carefully  trained  on  a  Union 
battery  some  thousand  yards  away,  and  the  shot  from 
each  exploded  a  caisson  in  that  battery.  The  echoes 
had  scarcely  time  to  die  away  before  all  the  Confed- 
erate guns  burst  into  full  cry.  The  din  was  deafen- 
ing. The  concussions  shook  the  earth  as  though  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature  were  struggling  beneath  its 
surface.     The     air     was     full     of     flying     missiles. 
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"  Every  size  and  form  of  shell  known  to  British  and 
to  American  gunnery  shrieked,  whirled,  moaned,  and 
whistled  and  wrathfully  fluttered  over  our  ground," 
wrote    Samuel   Wilkeson.      "  As   many    as    six    in   a 
second,    constantly    two    in    a    second,    bursting    and 
screaming  over  and  around  headquarters,  made  a  very 
hell   of  fire  that  amazed  the  oldest  officers.     They 
burst  in  the  yard— burst  next  to  the  fence,  on  both 
sides  garnished  as  usual  with  hitched  horses  of  aides 
and    orderlies.     The    fastened    animals    reared    and 
plunged  with  terror.     Then  one  fell  and  then  another 
—sixteen    lay   dead    and  mangled   before    the    firing 
ceased,  still  fastened  by  their  halters.     These  brute 
victims  of  a  cruel  war  touched  all  hearts.     ...     A 
shell  tore  up  the  little  step  at  the  headquarters  cottage 
and  ripped  bags  of  oats  as  with  a  knife.     Another 
carried  off  one  of  its  two  pillars.     Soon  a  spherical 
case  burst  opposite  the  open  door.     Another  ripped 
through  the  low  garret;  shells  through  the  two  lower 
rooms ;  a  shell  in  the  chimney  that  fortunately  did  not 
explode;  shells  in  the  yard;  the  air  thicker  and  fuller 
with    the    howling    and    whirring   of    these    infernal 
missiles. " 

From  this  heavy  fire  the  Union  batteries  suffered 
severely.  No  less  than  eleven  caissons  were  blown 
up,  and  the  explosions  cost  many  lives.  General 
Meade,  too,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  headquarters 
and  seek  a  more  protected  spot.  But  the  Union  in- 
fantry was  all  well  sheltered,  and  though  the  Confed- 
erate guns  maintained  a  rapid  fire,  the  Union  line  of 
defence  was  not  seriously  weakened. 

While  the  cannonade  was  progressing  the  Confed- 
erates were  making  ready  for  the  charge.  General 
Lee  remained  at  headquarters.  He  had  issued  his 
orders  for  the  direction  of  the  battle.  There  now 
remained  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  stay  where  he 
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could  be  found  readily  by  couriers  bringing  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  battle.  General  Longstreet, 
to  whom  the  immediate  direction  of  the  charge  fell, 
did  not  like  the  plan.  Ever  since  the  battle  opened, 
two  days  earlier,  he  had  opposed  Lee's  ideas,  and 
urged  fighting  a  defensive  battle  only.  Now  that  the 
time  had  come  to  order  a  desperate  charge — to  send 
fifteen  thousand  men  across  a  broad  plain  and  up  a 
slope  raked  by  the  crossfire  of  a  long  line  of  hostile 
cannon — he  was  fearful  and  apprehensive  of  disaster. 

But  while  Longstreet  and  Alexander  doubted  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  charge  across  that  shot- 
swept  valley,  other  Confederate  officers  were  more 
sanguine.  "  Pickett  seemed  glad  to  have  the  chance," 
writes  a  soldier  who  was  with  him  that  day.  And 
General  Wright,  whose  mettle  was  tested  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle,  responded  to  General  Alexander's 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  ridge  could  be  won:  "  It  is 
not  so  hard  to  go  there  as  it  looks;  I  was  nearly  there 
with  my  brigade  yesterday.  The  trouble  is  to  stay 
there.     The  whole  Yankee  army  is  there  in  a  bunch." 

Alexander  was  somewhat  encouraged.  "  When 
our  artillery  fire  is  at  its  best  I  shall  order  Pickett  to 
charge,"  he  wrote  to  Longstreet. 

Let  us  allow  General  Alexander  himself  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  followed:  "Before  the  cannonade 
opened  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  Pickett  the 
order  to  advance  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  it  began,"  he  writes.  "  But  when  I  looked  at 
the  full  development  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and 
knew  that  his  infantry  was  generally  protected  from 
our  fire  by  stone-walls  and  swells  of  the  ground,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  give  the  word.  It  seemed 
madness  to  launch  infantry  into  that  fire,  with  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  go  at  mid-day  under  a  July 
sun.     I  let  the  fifteen  minutes  pass,  and  twenty  and 
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twenty-five,  hoping  vainly  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Then  I  wrote  Pickett :  '  If  you  are  coming  at  all 
you  must  come  at  once,  or  I  cannot  give  you  proper 
support;  but  the  enemy's  fire  has  not  slackened  at  all; 
at  least  eighteen  guns  are  still  firing  from  the  cemetery 
itself.'  Five  minutes  after  sending  that  message  the 
enemy's  fire  suddenly  began  to  slacken,  and  the  guns 
in  the  cemetery  limbered  up  and  vacated  the  position. 

11  We  Confederates  often  did  such  things  as  that 
to  save  our  ammunition  for  use  against  infantry,  but 
I  had  never  before  seen  the  Federals  withdraw  their 
guns  simply  to  save  them  up  for  the  infantry  fight. 
So  I  said,  '  if  he  does  not  run  fresh  batteries  in  there 
in  five  minutes  this  is  our  fight.'  I  looked  anxiously 
with  my  glass,  and  the  five  minutes  passed  without  a 
sign  of  life  on  the  deserted  position,  still  swept  by  our 
fire  and  littered  with  dead  men  and  horses,  and  frag- 
ments of  disabled  carriages.  Then  I  wrote  Pickett 
urgently :  '  For  God's  sake,  come  quick !  The  eigh- 
teen guns  are  gone ;  come  quick  or  my  ammunition  won't 
let  me  support  you  properly.'  " 

Pickett  carried  Alexander's  note  to  Longstreet,  who 
read  it  and  said  nothing. 

"Shall  I  advance,  sir?"  asked  Pickett. 

Still  dreading  to  order  so  desperate  a  charge,  still 
convinced  of  its  futility,  Longstreet  made  no  verbal 
answer,  but  merely  bowed  in  token  of  assent. 

"  I  am  going  to  move  forward,  sir,"  said  Pickett 
proudly,  and  then  rode  back  to  his  troops,  that  were 
soon  put  in  motion.  Longstreet  rode  after  him  and 
was  soon  at  General  Alexander's  side.  "  I  don't 
want  to  make  this  attack,"  he  said.  "  I  would  stop 
it  now  but  that  General  Lee  ordered  it  and  expects  that 
it  should  go  on.     I  don't  see  how  it  can  succeed." 

While  the  two  officers  were  speaking,  the  long  line 
of  gray-clad  men  swept  grandly  out  from  the  shelter 
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of  the  trees  and  pushed  out  upon  the  open  hill-side. 
"  There  they  come!  There  comes  the  infantry!'1 
cried  the  soldiers  in  the  Union  lines  opposite.  The 
magnificence  of  the  spectacle  impressed  all  beholders. 
Even  those  who  were  about  to  feel  the  shock  of  those 
advancing  gray  lines  were  thrilled  with  admiration  for 
the  valor  which  animated  the  men  who  marched  with 
Pickett.  This  is  how  the  scene  is  described  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Ohio  volunteers:  ^ 

They  moved  up  splendidly,  deploying  into  column  as  they  crossed 
the  long  sloping  interval  between  the  Second  Corps  and  their  base. 
At  first  it  looked  as  though  their  line  of  march  would  sweep  our 
position,  but  as  they  advanced  their  direction  lay  considerably  to 
our  left ;  but  soon  a  strong  line  with  flags  directed  its  march  imme- 
diately upon  us.  .  .  .  We  changed  our  front,  and  taking  position 
by  a  fence  facing  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  column  of  rebels, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  fire  into  their  flank  at  will.  Hardly  a 
musket  had  been  fired  at  this  time.  The  front  of  the  column  was 
nearly  up  the  slope  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  line  of  the 
Second  Corps'  front  and  its  batteries,  when  suddenly  a  terrific  fire 
from  every  available  gun  from  the  Cemetery  to  Round  Top  Moun- 
tain burst  upon  them.  The  distinct,  graceful  lines  of  the  rebels 
underwent  an  instantaneous  transformation.  They  were  at  once 
enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust.  Arms,  heads, 
blankets,  guns  and  knapsacks  were  thrown  and  tossed  into  the  clear 
air.  Their  track  as  they  advanced  was  strewn  with  dead  and 
wounded.  A  moan  went  up  from  the  field,  distinctly  to  be  heard 
amid  the  storm  of  battle ;  but  on  they  went,  too  much  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  dust  now  to  permit  us  to  distinguish  their  lines  or 
movements,  for  the  mass  appeared  more  like  a  cloud  of  moving 
smoke  and  dust,  than  a  column  of  troops.  Still  it  advanced  amid 
the  now  deafening  roar  of  artillery  and  storm  of  battle.  Suddenly 
the  column  gave  way;  the  sloping  landscape  appeared  covered  all 
at  once  with  the  scattered  and  retreating  foe.  A  withering  sheet  of 
missiles  swept  after  them,  and  they  were  torn  and  tossed  and  pros- 
trated as  they  ran.  It  seemed  as  if  not  one  would  escape.  Of  all 
the  mounted  officers  who  rode  so  grandly  in  the  advance,  not  one 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  field;  all  had  gone  down. 

Meantime  from  the  Confederate  lines  General 
Longstreet  was  watching  the  charge.  "  That  day  at 
Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  saddest  of  my  life,"  he 
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writes.  "  I  foresaw  what  my  men  would  meet,  and 
would  gladly  have  given  up  my  position  rather  than 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  that  day.  It  was  thus 
I  felt  when  Pickett  at  the  head  of  4,900  brave 
men  marched  over  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  and 
began  his  descent  of  the  slope.  As  he  passed  me  he 
rode  gracefully  with  his  jaunty  cap  raked  well  over 
his  right  ear  and  his  long  auburn  locks,  nicely  dressed, 
hanging  almost  to  his  shoulders.  He  seemed  rather 
a  holiday  soldier  than  a  general  at  the  head  of  a 
column  which  was  about  to  make  one  of  the  grandest, 
most  desperate  assaults  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
wars.  Armistead  and  Garnett,  two  of  his  brigadiers, 
were  veterans  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  serv- 
ice. Their  minds  seemed  absorbed  in  the  men  behind 
and  in  the  bloody  work  before  them.  Kemper,  the 
other  brigadier,  was  younger,  but  had  experienced 
many  severe  battles.  He  was  leading  my  old  brigade 
that  I  had  drilled  on  Manassas  plains  before  the  first 
battle  on  that  noted  field.  The  troops  advanced  in 
well-closed  ranks,  and  with  elastic  step,  their  faces 
lighted  with  hope.  Before  them  lay  the  ground  over 
which  they  were  to  pass  to  the  point  of  attack.  In- 
tervening were  several  fences,  a  field  of  corn,  a  little 
swale  running  through  it,  and  then  a  rise  from  that 
point  to  the  Federal  stronghold.  As  soon  as  Pickett 
passed  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  Federals  had  a  clear 
view  and  opened  their  batteries,  and  as  he  descended 
the  slope  of  the  ridge  his  troops  received  a  fearful 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  front  and  from  Round  Top. 
The  troops  marched  steadily,  taking  the  fire  with 
great  coolness.  As  soon  as  they  passed  my  batteries 
I  ordered  my  artillery  to  turn  their  fire  against  the 
batteries  on  our  right,  then  raking  our  lines.  They 
did  so,  but  did  not  force  the  Federals  to  change  the 
direction  of  their  fire  and  relieve  our  infantry.     As 
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the  troops  were  about  to  cross  the  swale  I  noticed  a 
considerable  force  of  Federal  infantry  moving  down 
as  though  to  flank  the  left  of  our  line.  I  sent  an  offi- 
cer to  caution  the  division  commanders  to  guard 
against  that  move,  at  the  same  time  sending  another 
staff  officer  with  similar  orders,  so  as  to  feel  assured 
the  orders  would  be  delivered.  Both  officers  came 
back  bringing  their  saddles,  their  horses  having  been 
shot  under  them.  After  crossing  the  swale,  the  troops 
kept  up  the  same  steady  step,  but  met  a  dreadful  fire 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  sharpshooters;  and  as 
soon  as  the  field  was  open  the  Federal  infantry  poured 
down  a  terrific  fire,  which  was  kept  up  during  the 
entire  assault.  The  slaughter  was  terrible,  the  en- 
filade fire  of  the  batteries  on  Round  Top  being  very 
destructive.  At  times  one  shell  would  knock  down 
five  or  six  men.  As  Pickett's  division  concentrated  in 
making  the  final  assault,  Kemper  fell  severely 
wounded.  As  the  division  threw  itself  against  the 
Federal  lines,  Garnett  fell  and  expired.  The  Confed- 
erate flag  was  planted  in  the  Federal  line,  and  im- 
mediately Armistead  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the 
feet  of  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  wavering  divisions 
then  seemed  appalled,  broke  their  ranks,  and  retired. 
Immediately  the  Federals  swarmed  around  Pickett, 
attacking  on  all  sides,  enveloped  and  broke  up  his  com- 
mand, having  killed  and  wounded  more  than  two 
thousand  men  in  about  thirty  minutes.  They  then 
drove  the  fragments  back  upon  our  lines.  As  they 
came  back  I  fully  expected  to  see  Meade  ride  to  the 
front  and  lead  his  forces  to  an  immense  counter- 
charge. Sending  my  staff  officers  to  assist  in  collect- 
ing the  fragments  of  my  command,  I  rode  to  my  line 
of  batteries,  knowing  they  were  all  I  had  in  front 
of  the  impending  attack,  resolved  to  drive  it  back  or 
sacrifice  my  last  gun  and  man.     The  Federals  were 
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advancing  a  line  of  skirmishers  which  I  thought  was 
the  advance  of  their  charge.  As  soon  as  the  line  of 
skirmishers  came  within  reach  of  our  guns  the  bat- 
teries opened  again,  and  their  fire  seemed  to  check 
at  once  the  threatened  advance.  After  keeping  it  up 
a  few  minutes  the  line  of  skirmishers  disappeared,  and 
my  mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  that  Meade 
was  going  to  follow  us." 

Colonel  Fremantle,  an  officer  of  the  British  army, 
had  attached  himself  to  Lee's  headquarters  with  a 
view  to  seeing  some  fighting.  He  has  recorded  in 
entertaining  fashion  some  incidents  of  the  great  charge. 

"  When  I  got  close  up  to  General  Longstreet,"  he 
writes,  "  I  saw  one  of  his  regiments  advancing  through 
the  woods  in  good  order;  so,  thinking  I  was  just  in 
time  to  see  the  attack,  I  remarked  to  the  general  that 
I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  anything.  Longstreet 
was  seated  at  the  top  of  a  snake  fence  and  looking 
perfectly  calm  and  unperturbed.  He  replied,  laugh- 
ing: 'The  devil  you  wouldn't!  I  would  like  to 
have  missed  it  very  much.  We  have  attacked  and 
been  repulsed.  Look  there !  '  For  the  first  time  I 
then  had  a  view  of  the  open  space  between  the  two 
positions,  and  saw  it  covered  with  Confederates  slowly 
and  sulkily  returning  toward  us  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery. 

"  The  general  was  making  the  best  arrangements 
in  his  power  to  resist  the  threatened  advance,  by  ad- 
vancing some  artillery,  rallying  some  stragglers,  etc. 
I  remember  seeing  a  general  (Pettigrew  I  think  it 
was)  come  up  to  him  and  report  that  he  was  unable 
to  bring  his  men  up  again.  Longstreet  turned  upon 
him  and  replied  with  some  sarcasm:  *  Very  well; 
never  mind  then,  General;  just  let  them  remain  where 
they  are;  the  enemy's  going  to  advance  and  will  spare 
you  the  trouble.' 
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"  Soon  afterward  I  joined  General  Lee,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  come  to  the  front  on  becoming  aware 
of  the  disaster.  If  Longstreet's  conduct  was  ad- 
mirable, that  of  General  Lee  was  perfectly  sublime. 
He  was  engaged  in  rallying  and  encouraging  the 
broken  troops,  and  was  riding  about  a  little  in  front 
of  the  wood,  quite  alone,  the  whole  of  his  staff  being 
engaged  in  a  similar  manner  farther  to  the  rear.  His 
face,  which  is  always  placid  and  cheerful,  did  not 
show  signs  of  the  slightest  disappointment,  care,  or 
annoyance,  and  he  was  addressing  to  every  soldier  he 
met  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  such  as,  '  All  this 
will  come  right  in  the  end;  we'll  talk  it  over  after- 
ward; but  in  the  meantime  all  good  men  must  rally. 
We  want  all  good  and  true  men  just  now.'  He  spoke 
to  all  the  wounded  men  that  passed  him,  and  the 
slightly  wounded  he  exhorted  to  bind  up  their  hurts 
and  take  up  a  musket  in  this  emergency.  Very  few 
failed  to  answer  his  appeal;  and  I  saw  many  badly 
wounded  men  take  off  their  hats  and  cheer  him. 

"  He  said  to  me :  *  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for  us, 
Colonel — a  sad  day;  but  we  can't  expect  to  always 
gain  victories.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  misfortune  which  had  so 
suddenly  befallen  him,  General  Lee  seemed  to  observe 
everything,  however  trivial.  When  a  mounted  offi- 
cer began  beating  his  horse  for  shying  at  the  bursting 
of  a  shell,  he  called  out:  *  Don't  whip  him,  Captain; 
don't  whip  him.  I've  got  just  such  another  foolish 
horse  myself,  and  whipping  does  no  good.' 

"  I  saw  General  Wilcox  (an  officer  who  wears  a 
short  round  jacket  and  battered  straw  hat)  come  up 
to  him  and  explain,  almost  crying,  the  state  of  his 
brigade.  General  Lee  immediately  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  said  cheerfully:  *  Never  mind,  General, — 
all  this  has  been  my  fault;  it  is  I  that  have  lost  this 
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fight,  and  you  must  help  me  out  of  it  in  the  best  way 
you  can.'  " 

Pickett's  charge  was  the  sledge-hammer  blow  with 
which  Lee  had  planned  to  crush  the  Union  army. 
When  it  failed  the  whole  plan  of  invasion  fell  to 
pieces,  and  one  unprejudiced  foreign  historian  has  said 
that  when  Pickett's  line  crumbled  away,  Lee  must 
have  foreseen  Appomattox.  Whole  volumes  have 
been  written  to  show  just  why  Pickett  failed. 
Whether  Lee  erred  in  refusing  to  entertain  Long- 
street's  suggestion  that  the  Confederates  should  move 
around  the  Union  flank  and  force  Meade  to  take  the 
offensive;  whether  Longstreet  carried  out  Lee's  orders 
with  zeal  and  celerity,  or  whether  it  was  to  his  indif- 
ference and  dilatoriness  that  the  failure  of  the  great 
charge  was  due;  whether  the  right  troops  were  chosen 
to  support  Pickett — all  these  things  have  been  the 
subject  of  endless  controversy.  Doubtless  it  is  true 
that  the  charge  was  not  ordered  as  early  in  the  day 
as  General  Lee  had  intended.  Some  reason  there  is 
to  believe  that  Longstreet  was  lacking  in  zeal  both 
on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  battle,  and  it 
was  really  on  the  second  day  that  the  Confederates 
lost  the  battle.  An  hour  then  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  nation  at  Gettysburg.  The  key  to 
the  whole  Federal  position  was  Little  Round  Top,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Union  troops  secured 
that  vitally  important  hilltop  scarce  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  Confederates  reached  it.  In  a  reply  to  Gen- 
eral Longstreet's  criticisms  upon  General  Lee's  con- 
duct of  the  battle,  published  in  u  Battles  and  Leaders 
of  the  Civil  War,"  Colonel  William  Allan  of  the  Con- 
federate army  says:  "  Had  Longstreet  attacked  not 
later  than  9  or  10  A.  M.,  as  Lee  certainly  expected, 
Sickles's  and  Hancock's  corps  would  have  been  de- 
feated before  part  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps  ar- 
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rived.  Little  Round  Top  (which,  as  it  was,  the  Fifth 
corps  barely  managed  to  seize  in  time)  would  have 
fallen  into  Confederate  possession;  and  even  if  nothing 
more  had  been  done,  this  would  have  given  the  field 
to  the  Confederates,  since  the  Federal  line  all  the  way 
to  Cemetery  Hill  was  untenable  with  Round  Top  in 
hostile  hands." 

So  ended  in  complete  defeat  for  the  Confederates, 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  With  it  ended  Lee's  hope  for 
a  successful  invasion  of  Northern  territory.  It  was  more 
than  a  mere  battle  lost  for  the  Confederacy.  It  was  a 
more  serious  disaster  than  the  mere  failure  of  a  cam- 
paign. Far  away  beyond  the  Atlantic  England  and 
France  were  waiting  for  some  notable  triumph  of  the 
Southern  armies  to  afford  them  an  excuse  to  recognize 
the  Confederacy  as  one  among  the  family  of  independ- 
ent nations.  Success  at  Gettysburg  would  have  meant 
much  for  the  Confederacy.  Failure  meant  the  post- 
ponement of  any  possible  European  intervention,  and 
perhaps  meant  that  all  hope  of  such  intervention  must 
be  abandoned.  Doubtless  this  thought  came  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  when  he  saw  Pickett's  men  driven  from  the 
lodgment  they  had  effected  in  the  centre  of  the  Union 
line.  From  General  Imboden  we  learn  of  the  heavy 
sadness  that  came  upon  the  great  Virginian  when  night 
brought  time  to  reflect  upon  the  disaster  of  the  day. 

11  When  he  arrived  there  was  not  even  a  sentinel 
on  duty  at  his  tent,"  writes  General  Imboden,  telling 
of  General  Lee's  return  to  headquarters  at  midnight. 
14  and  not  one  of  his  staff  was  awake.  The  moon 
was  high  in  the  clear  sky,  and  the  silent  scene  was 
unusually  vivid.  As  he  approached  and  saw  us  lying 
on  the  grass  under  a  tree,  he  spoke,  reined  in  his  jaded 
horse,  and  essayed  to  dismount.  The  effort  to  do  so 
betrayed  so  much  physical  exhaustion  that  I  hurriedly 
rose  and  stepped  forward  to  assist  him,  but  before  I 
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reached  his  side  he  had  succeeded  in  alighting,  and 
threw  his  arm  across  the  saddle  to  rest,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground  leaned  in  silence  and  almost 
motionless  upon  his  equally  weary  horse — the  two 
forming  a  striking  and  never-to-be-forgotten  group. 
The  moon  shone  full  upon  his  massive  features  and 
revealed  an  expression  of  sadness  I  had  never  before 
seen  upon  his  face.  Awed  by  his  appearance,  I  waited 
for  him  to  speak,  until  the  silence  became  embarrass- 
ing, when,  to  break  it  and  change  the  silent  current 
of  his  thoughts,  I  ventured  to  remark  in  a  sympathetic 
tone  and  in  allusion  to  his  great  fatigue : 

"  l  General,  this  has  been  a  hard  day  upon  you.1 
"  He  looked  up  and  replied  mournfully : 
"  *  Yes,  it  has  been  a  sad,  sad  day  to  us/  and  im- 
mediately relapsed  into  his  thoughtful  mood  and  at- 
titude. Being  unwilling  again  to  intrude  upon  his  reflec- 
tions I  said  no  more.  After  perhaps  a  minute  or  two 
he  suddenly  straightened  up  to  his  full  height,  and  turn- 
ing to  me  with  more  animation  and  excitement  of 
manner  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  equanimity,  he  said  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion : 

"  *  I  never  saw  troops  behave  more  magnificently 
than  Pickett's  division  of  Virginians  did  to-day  in  that 
grand  charge  upon  the  enemy.  And  if  they  had  been 
supported  as  they  were  to  have  been, — but  for  some 
reason  not  yet  fully  explained  to  me,  were  not, — we 
would  have  held  the  position  and  the  day  would  have 
been  ours.'  After  a  moment's  pause  he  added  in  a 
loud  voice,  in  a  tone  almost  of  agony:  '  Too  bad! 
Too  bad!    Oh!  too  bad!'" 

Though  the  ultimate  results  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg were  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Union,  and 
though  the  battle  was  in  every  sense  a  notable  defeat 
for   the    Confederates,    the   losses    of   the    opposing 
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armies  were  about  equal.  The  official  reports  of  the 
losses  of  Meade's  army  show  that  3,072  men  were 
killed,  14,497  wounded,  and  5,434  captured;  a  total 
loss  of  23,003.  Lee's  reports,  which  are  somewhat 
fragmentary,  show  2,592  killed,  12,709  wounded,  and 
5,150  captured;  a  total  of  20,451.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  actual  Confed- 
erate loss  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  reported,  and 
that  it  really  exceeded  the  Union  loss  to  no  small 
degree. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of 
Lee's  army  after  the  thunders  of  the  battle  about 
Cemetery  Ridge  were  stilled.  The  Southern  general 
recognized  his  defeat.  He  knew  that  the  resources 
of  his  country  would  not  justify  him  in  any  attempt 
to  snatch  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat  by  any 
desperate  renewal  of  a  hopeless  contest.  For  him 
there  was  nothing  left  but  retreat,  and  the  night  was 
scarcely  half  over  before  preparations  for  a  move- 
ment back  toward  the  Potomac  were  well  under  way. 
By  the  5th  of  July  his  whole  army  was  in  full  retreat. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Opening  the  Mississippi— Vicksburg  Bars  the  Way— Grant's  Cam- 
paign Against  Pemberton— The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Vicksburg— 
Its  Effect :  North  and  South. 

"  The  men  of  the  Northwest,"  said  John  A.  Logan 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  "will  hew  their  way 
to  the  Gulf."  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  war  the 
Union  armies,  and  the  river  navy  under  Commodore 
Foote,  were  pushing  southward  from  the  Ohio  River 
line,  along  the  Mississippi  and  through  the  country 
east  of  it.  As  we  have  seen,  Grant  early  became  the 
leading  figure  in  this  advance  of  the  Federals.  We 
have  seen  how  the  navigation  of  the  great  river  from 
the  north  blocked  at  Island  No.  10,  and  New  Madrid, 
was  opened  by  the  cannon  of  the  Northern  army  and 
navy,  while  New  Orleans  and  its  supporting  forts  sur- 
rendered to  Farragut.  At  two  points  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi its  free  navigation  was  still  blocked  in  1863 
— Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Below  the  latter 
point  Farragut  was  master  of  the  river,  and  above 
Vicksburg  Foote's  gunboats  ruled  supreme. 

The  Port  Hudson  batteries  were  of  importance  to 
the  Confederates  because  they  blocked  the  Union  fleet 
from  access  to  the  Red  River  down  which  came  from 
a  Confederate  territory,  as  yet  little  vexed  by  war, 
vast  stores  of  food  and  other  supplies  for  the  people 
in  the  more  eastern  states  who  were  ruined  by  the 
marching  armies  that  laid  their  fields  destitute.  The 
Vicksburg  batteries  guarded  the  mouth  of  this  river 
from  interference  by  Foote's  squadron  on  the  upper 
Mississippi.     Recognizing  the  importance  of  these  two 
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points,  the  Richmond  authorities  fortified  them  until 
they  were  impregnable  from  the  river  side  and  could 
bid  defiance  to  any  mere  naval  attack. 

In  December,  1862,  General  Sherman  with  thirty 
thousand  men  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River,  just  above  Vicksburg,  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking that  town.  He  had  expected  the  cooperation 
of  Grant  who  was  near  Memphis  and  Iuka,  but  un- 
luckily for  that  commander  a  Confederate  raiding 
force  fell  on  his  base  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs  and 
so  embarrassed  him  by  the  destruction  they  did  that 
he  could  have  no  share  in  Sherman's  expedition.  As 
a  result  the  Confederate  General  Pemberton  was  able 
to  use  all  his  troops  against  Sherman,  and  caught  that 
officer  in  a  trap  at  a  point  called  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
about  twelve  miles  above  the  city.  Sherman  had 
under  his  command  about  thirty-two  thousand  men  but 
the  advantages  of  position  were  so  great  that  the 
enemy,  though  outnumbered,  easily  beat  back  the  Fed- 
eral storming  column. 

"  Our  troops,"  wrote  a  Union  officer,  "  had  not 
only  to  advance  from  the  narrow  apex  of  a  triangle, 
whose  short  base  of  about  four  hundred  yards  and 
short  sides  bristled  with  the  enemy's  artillery  and  small 
arms,  but  had  to  wade  the  bayou  and  tug  through  the 
mucky  and  tangled  swamp  under  a  withering  fire  of 
grape,  canister,  shells,  and  minie  balls  before  reaching 
dry  ground.  Such  was  the  point  chosen  for  the  as- 
sault by  General  Sherman.  What  more  could  be  de- 
sired by  an  enemy  about  to  be  assailed  in  his  trenches !  " 

In  the  attack  the  Federals  lost  heavily,  and,  after 
trying  for  two  or  three  days  to  find  a  way  around  the 
Confederate  position,  Sherman  retired. 

Late  in  January,  1863,  General  Grant  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  before  Vicksburg.  The  capture 
of  that  city  was  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  War  De- 
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partment,  and  the  press  of  the  country  was  clamoring 
for  the  fall  of  Richmond  or  the  discharge  of  some 
generals.  Nature  had  placed  tremendous  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  an  attacking  force  and  the  Confederates 
had  multiplied  them  prodigiously. 

"  The  country,"  writes  General  Grant  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs," "  is  cut  up  by  bayous  filled  from  the  river  in 
high  water — many  of  them  navigable  for  steamers. 
All  of  them  would  be,  except  for  overhanging  trees, 
narrowness,  and  tortuous  courses,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  bends  with  vessels  of  any  considerable 
length.  Marching  across  this  country  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy  was  impossible ;  navigating  it  proved  equally 
impracticable." 

The  greater  part  of  Grant's  troops  were  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  above  Vicksburg. 
His  problem  was  to  get  them  to  solid  dry  land  on  the 
eastern  bank  within  operating  distance  of  the  city. 
The  obvious  course  was  to  take  the  army  back  to  Mem- 
phis and  with  that  as  a  base  move  by  way  of  the  rail- 
roads through  Tennessee  and  northern  Mississippi, 
then  in  control  of  the  Union  forces.  Sherman  ad- 
vised such  a  course  but  Grant  feared  it  would  at  the 
outset  look  like  another  retreat  and  he  would  be  sac- 
rificed to  a  disappointed  press  and  people.  So  he 
tried  several  expedients  before  adopting  the  one  which, 
though  seeming  the  more  audacious,  brought  success. 
In  his  "  Memoirs  "  he  says  that  he  regarded  these  expe- 
dients as  almost  hopeless  but  pushed  them  partly  to 
keep  his  troops  busy,  and  partly  to  let  the  people  of 
the  North  see  that  they  were  busy. 

Before  Vicksburg  the  Mississippi  River  makes — or 
did  make  in  1863 — one  of  those  mighty  bends  for 
which  it  is  famous.  For  three  miles  its  current  flowed 
straight  toward  the  city,  then  bending  suddenly  flowed 
straight  away  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.     The 
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peninsula  inclosed  between  the  almost  parallel  lines  of 
the  river  was  scarce  a  mile  wide,  and  was  lower  than 
the  river  at  high-water  tide,  and  protected  by  levees. 
For  the  whole  six  miles  of  river  included  in  this  bend,  a 
vessel  going  up  or  down  stream  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  batteries  which  no  transport  could  ever  pass. 
The  idea  was  suggested  to  Grant  that  by  cutting  a 
canal  across  this  peninsula,  the  current  of  the  river 
might  pour  into  it  and  make  a  channel  through  which 
the  boats  might  pass.  Though  not  wholly  out  of 
range  of  the  hostile  batteries,  this  route  would  leave 
the  boats  exposed  to  fire  for  only  a  mile,  and  on  a 
dark  night  so  short  a  gauntlet  might  safely  be  run. 

Accordingly  the  work  was  begun.  Four  thousand 
men  threw  down  sword  and  musket  to  take  up  the 
shovel.  Steam  dredges  were  set  to  work.  The  canal 
grew  apace.  But  the  enemy  was  not  idle.  He 
brought  up  his  heaviest  guns  and  turned  them  upon  the 
toilers  in  the  big  ditch.  His  shells  drove  the  work- 
men away  and  knocked  the  dredges  to  pieces.  Finally 
a  bursting  shell  cut  the  levee.  The  water  quickly  en- 
larged the  gap  so  made,  and  rushing  in  flooded  the 
whole  peninsula  so  that  Sherman's  men  came  near 
being  drowned  by  regiments.  Thereafter  that  field 
of  operations  was  abandoned. 

A  new  idea  now  came  to  Grant.  The  whole  coun- 
try just  west  of  Vicksburg  was  a  maze  of  bayous,  most 
of  which  were  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  a  transport 
steamer.  Might  there  not  be  then  some  connecting 
waterways  which,  with  a  little  dredging,  and  a  few 
canals  cut,  would  give  a  continuous  channel  from  a 
point  above  Vicksburg  to  the  Red  River,  which  in  turn 
empties  into  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  city? 

This  experiment,  too,  was  tried.  Surveying  parties 
explored  the  bayous  with  care.  A  possible  route  was 
discovered   and  carefully  mapped.     It  was   thought 
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that  by  cutting  the  levee  at  Lake  Providence,  some 
seventy  miles  above  Vicksburg,  a  water  communication 
with  the  Red  River  might  be  had.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  and  the  country  was  soon  flooded.  But 
the  labor  of  sawing  off  the  trunks  of  trees  ten  feet 
under  water,  and  of  dredging,  was  so  great  that  Grant 
soon  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  completing  this 
work  with  sufficient  speed.  So,  although  he  allowed 
his  soldiers  to  continue  the  work,  he  set  about  devising 
some  other  plan. 

It  was  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  that  the 
Union  officers  now  directed  their  attention.  It  was 
useless  to  think  of  getting  below  Vicksburg  on  that 
bank,  but  the  Yazoo  River  and  the  bayous  connecting 
with  it  seemed  to  offer  a  route  whereby  a  body  of 
troops  might  be  landed  back  of  the  city.  Again  le- 
vees were  blown  up  and  the  current  of  the  great  river 
turned  into  the  swamps  and  bayous.  It  was  to  the 
navy  that  the  task  of  exploring  this  network  of  water- 
ways fell,  and  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Commo- 
dore Porter  with  great  intrepidity.  The  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  ironclads  afloat  in  the  forest;  running  at  full 
speed  into  bridges  and  knocking  them  down;  crawling 
through  ditches  with  scarce  a  foot  of  leeway  on  either 
side,  and  generally  deporting  themselves  like  amphib- 
ious rather  than  purely  marine  monsters,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  astonished  Confederates.  But  these  in 
their  turn  were  not  wanting  in  activity.  They  threw 
up  forts  at  commanding  positions.  They  swept  the 
decks  of  the  gunboats  with  a  constant  storm  of  bullets. 
They  felled  trees  before  and  behind  the  boats,  filled 
the  bayous  with  obstructions,  and  once  had  Porter  so 
completely  entrapped  that  only  the  timely  and  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Sherman  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
saved  that  gallant  officer  from  the  necessity  of  blow- 
ing up  his  whole  flotilla.     After  the  happy  termination 
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of  that  adventure,  the  gunboats  sought  deep  water 
again  and  the  search  for  Vicksburg's  back  door  was 
abandoned. 

In  the  end,  by  building  bridges  and  corduroy  roads, 
Grant  was  able  to  march  part  of  his  force  overland  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  while  the  gunboats  and 
transports  ran  down  stream,  past  the  much-dreaded 
batteries,  without  disaster,  and  by  the  24th  of  April  he 
had  two  army  corps  and  all  his  supplies  concentrated 
at  a  point  bearing  the  suggestive  name  of  Hard  Times. 
But  this  proved  a  poor  place  for  crossing  the  mighty 
stream  and  a  few  days  later  the  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports moved  farther  down,  passing  the  heavy  bat- 
teries at  Grand  Gulf.  It  is  worth  a  passing  note  that 
at  no  time  during  the  Civil  War  did  the  navy  fail  to 
pass  land  defences,  however  powerful  and  dreaded, 
when  the  effort  was  actually  made.  Farragut's  as- 
cent of  the  Mississippi  past  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jack- 
son was  the  most  striking  illustration,  for  he  had  the 
current  and  an  enemy's  fleet  to  cope  with. 

On  the  30th  of  April  McClernand's  force,  about 
18,000  men,  crossed  the  river  below  Grand  Gulf. 
McPherson  soon  followed  him.  The  troops  pushed 
forward  defeating  the  enemy  at  Port  Gibson,  forc- 
ing him  to  abandon  the  great  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf,  explode  the  magazines,  and  wreck  the  guns. 
Sherman  moving  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
crossed  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  Grant  then  had  about 
41,000  men.  Pemberton,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erates, had  about  50,000,  but  his  forces  were  widely 
dispersed,  and  about  18,000  men  were  tied  up  in 
Port  Hudson  besieged  by  Banks  and  Porter.  Hal- 
leck  had  urged  upon  Grant  the  wisdom  of  cooper- 
ating with  Banks,  but  the  Union  general,  convinced 
that  his  true  objective  was  Pemberton's  scat- 
tered army,  ignored  the  suggestions  and  pursued  his 
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own  course.  The  time  came  when  Grant  had  to  dis- 
obey flatly  an  order  from  Halleck.  In  his  "  Memoirs  N 
he  says  that  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  in  the  outskirts  of 
Vicksburg,  an  officer  galloped  up  with  an  order  that 
he  drop  the  Vicksburg  campaign  altogether  and  go  to 
the  aid  of  Banks.  "  I  told  the  officer  who  brought 
it,"  writes  Grant,  "  that  the  order  came  too  late  and 
that  Halleck  would  not  give  it  now  if  he  knew  our 
position.  The  bearer  of  the  dispatch  insisted  that  I 
ought  to  obey  the  order,  and  was  giving  arguments 
to  support  his  position,  when  I  heard  a  great  cheering 
to  the  right  of  our  line,  and  looking  in  that  direction, 
saw  Lawler  in  his  shirt-sleeves  leading  a  charge  upon 
the  enemy.  I  immediately  mounted  my  horse  and 
rode  in  the  direction  of  the  charge  and  saw  no  more 
of  the  officer  who  delivered  the  dispatch — I  think  not 
even  to  this  day." 

That  charge  in  fact  decided  the  issue  of  the  day, 
and  in  success  then  and  uniformly  throughout  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  Grant's  flagrant  disobedience  of 
orders  was  forgotten.  The  whole  campaign  was  a 
series  of  audacities  for  which,  had  he  failed,  military 
authorities  would  have  condemned  him  utterly,  but 
which,  being  successful,  led  on  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  command  of  all  the  ar- 
mies, and  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
When  he  left  Grand  Gulf  to  thrust  himself  between 
the  wings  of  Pemberton's  widely  separated  army  he 
did  so  against  the  pleadings  of  his  friend  and  most 
trusted  lieutenant,  Sherman.  "  This  road  will  be 
jammed  as  sure  as  life,"  argued  Sherman  pointing  to 
the  only  highway  over  which  the  troops  could  march. 
It  was,  but  Grant  let  his  wagon  trains  lag,  lived  off  the 
country,  and  took  his  troops  through  in  time  to  pre- 
vent Pemberton's  concentration.  He  forgot  his  com- 
munications and  his  base  of  supplies,  as  General  Scott 
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did  at  Puebla,  but  he  never  forgot  the  enemy  was  his 
objective.  At  Grand  Gulf,  Raymond,  Jackson,  and 
Champion  Hills,  he  beat  the  Confederates  soundly. 
All  the  time  it  was  Pemberton  he  was  attacking,  forc- 
ing him  inexorably  back  upon  Vicksburg.  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  rushing  from  Tennessee  to 
supersede  Pemberton  in  command  but  could  not  come 
at  him  in  his  steady  retreat.  When  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion Hills  was  fought  and  Pemberton  was  in  full  re- 
treat upon  Vicksburg,  Johnston  telegraphed  mournfully 
back  to  Richmond,  "  I  am  too  late,"  while  to  Pem- 
berton he  wired: 

If  you  are  invested  in  Vicksburg  you  must  ultimately  surrender. 
Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  losing  both  troops  and  place 
we  must,  if  possible,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate 
Vicksburg  and  its  dependencies  and  march  to  the  northeast. 

44  Give  up  Vicksburg!  Never!"  exclaimed  Pem- 
berton when  he  received  this  order.  It  was  then 
probably  too  late  for  him  to  undertake  the  movement 
ordered  by  Johnston,  for  Grant  was  by  this  time  closing 
in  upon  him.  But  Pemberton  estimated  the  value  of 
Vicksburg  to  the  Confederacy  too  highly  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  evacuating  the  town.  So  he  replied  to 
Johnston : 

I  intend  to  hold  Vicksburg  to  the  last.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
most  important  point  in  the  Confederacy. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  last  gap  in  the  Union 
lines  was  filled  up,  and  the  Confederates  were  caught 
in  a  trap  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  into 
which  no  aid,  no  provisions,  no  munitions  of  war 
could  find  an  entrance. 

It  was  a  dejected  entrance  that  the  Confederates 
made  to  the  town  about  to  undergo  a  historic  siege. 
This  is  the  way  that  army  looked  to  a  woman  who  saw 
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the  weary  and  disheartened  troops  march  in:  "  I  never 
shall  forget  the  woeful  sight  of  a  beaten,  demoral- 
ized army  that  came  rushing  back.  Wan,  hollow- 
eyed,  ragged,  footsore,  bloody,  the  men  limped  along, 
unarmed  but  followed  by  siege-guns,  ambulances,  gun- 
carriages  and  wagons  in  endless  confusion." 

Grant  might  well  have  sat  down  and  waited.  Pem- 
berton  was  trapped — short  of  food,  of  percussion  caps, 
and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  But  there  was  danger 
that  Johnston  might  come  up  and  attack  the  Union 
rear.  Grant  further  overestimated  the  Confederate 
despondency  and  thought  that  one  determined  rush 
would  carry  the  defences  of  the  city.  It  was  tried  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  19th  and  failed.  The  Confed- 
erate spirit  was  more  indomitable  than  Grant  had 
thought.  After  a  wait  of  three  days  he  tried  again 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  the  Union  army 
in  three  columns,  pressed  forward  to  the  as- 
sault. From  the  river  came  the  roar  of  great  guns 
as  Porter's  gunboats  flung  their  huge  shells  into  the 
city,  where  they  burst,  tearing  up  streets,  wrecking 
houses,  and  carrying  terror  to  the  defenceless  women 
and  children.  On  the  right  of  the  Union  line  was 
Sherman's  corps — tried  veterans  all.  A  desperate 
task  was  before  them.  High  on  a  ridge  in  their  front 
loomed  up  the  "  Graveyard  Bastion,"  so  called  from 
its  proximity  to  a  cemetery.  Before  it  the  ground 
was  rugged,  rising  into  hillocks,  sinking  into  gullies. 
A  deep  ditch  was  between  the  bastion  and  the  Union 
troops.  It  must  be  bridged,  but  how?  Volunteers 
were  called  for.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  stepped 
out,  and  provided  with  timbers,  boards,  and  tools, 
were  to  dash  forward  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  lay 
the  bridge  if  the  work  could  be  done  before  the  last 
of  the  builders  should  be  shot  dead. 

Ten  o'clock  had  been  set  as  the  hour  for  the  assault 
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to  begin  all  along  the  line.  All  the  watches  of  the 
division  commanders  were  compared,  that  there  might 
be  no  delay  at  any  point.  The  hour  drew  near.  The 
fury  of  the  bombardment  from  the  river,  and  the  roar 
of  the  cannonade  from  all  the  field  guns  on  Grant's 
lines  gave  Pemberton  warning  that  an  assault  was  to 
be  made.  Yet  from  all  his  works  no  gun  spoke  out 
in  answer.  He  was  hemmed  in  in  Vicksburg  with  a 
scarcity  of  percussion  caps.  When  he  could  get  more 
he  could  not  tell,  so  the  order  had  been  given  prohibit- 
ing firing  on  the  skirmish  line  and  directing  all  artil- 
lerists to  save  their  fire  for  moments  of  the  direst  need. 
So  the  Graveyard  Bastion  stood  sullenly  silent, 
seemingly  empty,  while  the  Federals  formed  before  it 
for  the  assault.  Ten  o'clock  had  come.  The  Union 
batteries  were  pouring  a  rapid  and  concentrated  fire 
upon  the  fort.  The  volunteers  of  the  forlorn  hope 
were  running  forward  with  timbers  and  boards  in  their 
hands.  For  a  moment  more  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
force  and  fury  that  was  held  pent  behind  those  im- 
passive walls  of  clay.  Then  suddenly  the  whole  bas- 
tion was  ablaze.  Fire  and  smoke  leaped  from  the 
black  muzzles  of  the  cannon  that  peered  from  the 
embrasures.  The  parapet  was  black  with  riflemen, 
whose  bullets  whistled  among  the  devoted  soldiers  be- 
low. There  was  no  cessation  in  the  Confederate  fire. 
The  rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the  deep  boom  of  the 
cannon  united  in  one  continuous  roar.  Before  this 
withering  blast  the  assaulting  column  halted  irreso- 
lute. Some  of  the  men  fell  back.  Others  pressed  on 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  ditch  before  the  ram- 
part, where  they  were  safe  from  that  terrible  fire. 
A  few  daring  ones  scaled  the  bastion  and  planted  the 
flag  upon  it,  but  were  quickly  shot  down.  There  on 
the  Confederate  ramparts  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waved 
grandly.     The  Confederates  strove  to  seize  the  flag, 
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but  were  shot  down  by  the  Union  men  in  the  ditch. 
Throughout  the  day  the  flag  waved  proudly,  riddled 
by  the  bullets  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  surrounded 
by  a  heap  of  bodies  clad  in  blue  and  gray.  But  it 
was  only  an  empty  sign  of  conquest,  those  colors  float- 
ing over  a  hostile  battlement,  for  the  works  could  not 
be  carried,  and  night  left  the  Confederates  in  safe 
possession. 

At  several  points  along  the  Confederate  lines  the 
Union  colors  were  thus  raised  and  left  waving  by 
color-guards  who  were  shot  down  in  their  moment  of 
triumph.  The  defenders  could  not  tear  down  the 
flags  without  exposing  themselves,  and  as  a  result 
General  McClernand  was  led  into  an  error  which 
Grant  in  his  report  declared  "  resulted  in  the  increase 
of  our  mortality  list  fully  fifty  per  cent  without  ad- 
vancing our  position  or  giving  us  other  advantages." 
For  after  Grant  had  concluded  that  the  assault  was 
a  failure,  and  was  about  to  order  its  cessation,  couriers 
from  McClernand  reported  successes  in  his  front  and 
begged  for  aid.  Accordingly  an  assault  was  ordered 
all  along  the  line,  only  to  be  beaten  back.  McCler- 
nand's  victories  proved  to  have  been  without  substance. 

In  the  day's  work  35,000  Federals  were  engaged 
and  their  losses  were  more  than  3,000.  The  Confed- 
erates had  but  13,000  men  in  their  trenches. 

The  Union  army  now  settled  down  to  the  task  of 
reducing  Vicksburg  by  the  slow  and  tedious  operations 
of  a  regular  siege.  The  navy  held  the  river  and  no 
aid  could  come  to  the  imprisoned  Confederates  that 
way.  On  the  landward  side  the  whole  town  was  in- 
vested by  Grant's  forces,  which  were  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  Confederate  lines.  No  assistance 
from  the  outside  world  could  reach  Vicksburg,  and  as 
there  were  thirty  thousand  soldiers  besides  the  normal 
population  shut  up  in  the  city,  Grant  knew  that  he 
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had  only  to  be  patient  and  his  foes  would  be  brought 
to  terms  by  starvation.  But  he  was  too  active  a  man 
to  sit  down  and  wait  for  hunger  to  do  his  work  for 
him.  He  pressed  his  siege  with  as  much  energy  as 
if  there  were  danger  of  his  foe  escaping  him.  He 
gathered  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  the  West 
until  his  army  numbered  over  seventy  thousand  men. 
He  pressed  the  negroes  of  the  surrounding  country 
into  service  and  set  them  to  digging.  The  engineers 
laid  out  a  system  of  regular  approaches  and  diagonals, 
and  the  soldiers  with  pickaxes  and  shovels  were  set 
to  work.  It  was  hard  work  and  tedious.  Many 
hundred  yards  had  to  be  dug  in  order  to  get  ten  yards 
nearer  the  enemy's  line.  But  the  soldiers  were  con- 
fident of  victory  and  accepted  the  drudgery  cheerfully. 
On  top  of  the  earth  thrown  from  the  trenches  were 
piled  sandbags  with  a  little  space  between  them.  On 
the  sandbags  were  laid  logs.  This  made  a  wall  higher 
than  the  soldiers'  heads,  pierced  with  loopholes  for 
the  sharpshooters  to  fire  through.  Behind  this  wall 
the  sappers  and  miners  worked  in  perfect  safety, 
wheeling  loads  of  dirt  to  the  rear  and  carrying  sap 
rollers,  gabions,  and  fascines  to  the  front,  while  all 
the  time  the  Union  sharpshooters  kept  a  steady 
stream  of  lead  whistling  over  the  enemy's  earthworks. 
Working  day  and  night  the  Federals  soon  brought 
their  lines  close  to  the  Confederate  breastworks.  At 
some  points,  scarce  thirty  feet  separated  them;  at 
others,  the  same  wall  of  clay  that  protected  the  gray 
against  the  blue,  protected  equally  the  blue  against 
the  gray.  The  Confederates  were  not  idle.  They 
impeded  the  Federal  advance  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  Flaming  wads  of  tow  were  fired  from  large- 
bore  muskets  into  the  Union  sap-rollers  and  set  them 
afire.  The  Federals  promptly  made  new  ones  and 
kept  them  wet  while  in  use.  Hand  grenades  and  shells 
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were  tossed  into  the  nearest  of  the  Union  trenches 
and  did  great  damage,  though  sometimes  the  Federal 
soldiers  deftly  caught  them  and  tossed  them  back  to 
explode  within  the  Confederate  lines.  At  one  point 
the  Federals  had  a  screen  of  heavy  timbers  which  re- 
sisted the  shock  of  thirteen-inch  shells.  A  barrel  con- 
taining 125  pounds  of  gunpowder  was  rolled  down 
upon  it  by  the  Confederates  and  touched  off.  The 
screen  flew  in  all  directions,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
flying  timbers.  Then  Grant's  men  began  digging 
mines  under  the  enemy's  works,  intending  to  blow  them 
up.  Pemberton  sank  counter-mines  to  intercept  them. 
The  first  mine  touched  off  by  the  Federals  buried  6 
of  the  enemy  alive  in  their  counter-mine.  The  second 
mine  was  loaded  with  a  ton  of  powder.  When  it  ex- 
ploded, it  blew  to  pieces  a  whole  corner  of  a  Confed- 
erate fort,  sending  timbers,  guns,  and  men  flying  into 
the  air.  One  negro  was  thrown  over  into  the  Union 
lines  alive,  literally  blown  out  of  slavery.  Someone 
asked  him  how  high  he  had  been  thrown.  "  Dunno, 
massa ;  'bout  tree  miles  I  t'ink,"  was  his  answer.  When 
the  mine  exploded,  the  Federal  storming  party  rushed 
into  the  crater  only  to  find  that  the  Confederates  had 
a  second  line  of  defence  in  the  rear,  and  that  as  yet 
no  breach  had  been  made  in  Pemberton's  impenetrable 
breastworks. 

The  printing  of  its  newspaper  on  wall  paper  was 
not  the  only  evidence  that  the  siege  was  bringing  sore 
distress  upon  Vicksburg.  The  rations  of  Pemberton's 
soldiers  had  been  cut  down  75  per  cent.  "  How  do 
you  like  mule  meat,  Johnnie?"  was  the  cheery  way 
in  which  the  blue-coats  used  to  notify  their  gray-clad 
foes  that  they  knew  an  unusual  article  of  food  was 
being  served  in  Vicksburg.  The  citizens  were  starv- 
ing, mule  steaks  and  dressed  rats  hung  in  the  markets. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  depreciation  of 
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Confederate  money  made  prices  enormously  high. 
sThe  shells  from  the  gunboats  kept  dropping  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  driving  the  people  to  live  in  caves. 
With  starvation  in  their  homes  and  death  in  the  streets, 
the  plight  of  the  people  of  Vicksburg  was  indeed 
gloomy. 

It  became  clear  to  Pemberton  that  approaching 
starvation,  if  nothing  else,  made  surrender  imperative. 
Negotiations  were  begun  July  3d  and  Grant  being 
true  to  his  nickname  and  listening  to  nothing  save 
"  Unconditional  Surrender  "  it  was  consummated  on 
the  4th  of  July — the  patriotic  holiday  giving  to  the 
triumph  an  added  zest  for  the  whole  North. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  the  formal  ceremonies 
of  the  surrender  were  completed.  "  They  marched 
out  of  their  intrenchments  by  regiments  upon  the 
grassy  declivity  immediately  outside  their  fort,"  writes 
a  Union  man  who  saw  Pemberton's  army  lay  down  its 
arms.  u  They  stacked  their  arms,  hung  their  colors 
upon  the  centre,  laid  off  their  knapsacks,  belts,  cart- 
ridge boxes,  and  cap  pouches,  and  thus  shorn  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  soldier  returned  inside  their 
works  and  thence  down  the  Jackson  road  into  the  city. 
The  men  went  through  the  ceremony  with  that  down- 
cast look  so  touching  on  a  soldier's  face;  not  a  word 
was  spoken;  there  was  none  of  that  gay  badinage  we 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  hear  from  the  ranks  of 
regiments  marching  through  the  streets ;  the  few  words 
of  command  necessary  were  given  by  their  own  offi- 
cers in  that  low  tone  of  voice  we  hear  used  at  funerals. 
Their  arms  were  mostly  muskets  and  rifles  of  superior 
excellence,  and  I  saw  but  very  few  shotguns  or  indis- 
criminate weapons  of  any  kind;  it  was  plain  that  Pem- 
berton had  a  splendidly  appointed  army." 

More  than  anything  else,  except  perhaps  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  discouraged  and 
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disheartened  the  people  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
a  notable  triumph  for  the  North.  It  made  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  America's  greatest  soldier.  Only 
in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  can  the  student  of  mili- 
tary science  find  equally  brilliant  results  accomplished 
with  an  equal  force.  Nor  had  it  been  a  costly  cam- 
paign for  the  Federals.  Scarce  10,000  men  had 
been  lost,  and  of  this  number  many  were  but  slightly 
wounded  and  soon  resumed  their  places  in  the  ranks. 
At  such  light  cost  Grant  had  wholly  destroyed  an 
army  of  46,000  men,  captured  60,000  small-arms  and 
160  cannon,  taken  Vicksburg,  and  re-opened  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  navigation. 

For  though  Vicksburg  was  not  the  only  Confederate 
stronghold  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  yet  its 
fall  ended  Confederate  domination  over  the  stream. 
At  Port  Hudson  the  enemy  had  batteries  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  those  which  had  so  long  held  Grant  in 
check  at  Vicksburg.  Here  a  garrison  of  6,000  men 
was  besieged  by  General  Banks.  The  same  tactics 
as  those  in  force  at  Vicksburg  were  followed  by  Banks. 
Ever  tightening  his  lines  about  the  beleaguered  town 
he  drew  his  forces  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Con- 
federate works,  threatening  an  assault  and  rapidly 
bringing  the  besieged  soldiers  to  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. When  Vicksburg  fell  Banks  caused  salutes  to  be 
fired  all  along  the  line.  The  Confederate  pickets  asked 
what  it  meant,  and  were  told  the  reason.  As  soon 
as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  report, 
General  Gardner,  who  was  in  command,  hoisted  the 
white  flag  and  surrendered  upon  the  same  terms  as 
those  granted  at  Vicksburg. 

Thus  was  the  Mississippi  opened  and  the  Confed- 
eracy cut  in  two.  The  men  of  the  Northwest  had  hewn 
their  way  to  the  Gulf. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

The  Chickamauga  Campaign — Bragg  Driven  from  Chattanooga — 
His  Attack  on  Rosecrans — Battle  of  Chickamauga — Grant  in 
Command — Battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge. 

While  Grant's  guns  were  thundering  away  before 
Vicksburg,  and  while  Lee  and  Meade  were  making 
those  moves  on  the  chessboard  of  war  that  ended  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Gettysburg,  two  other  great 
armies  were  confronting  each  other  in  Tennessee, 
neither  being  anxious  to  move  first.  After  the  battle 
of  Stone's  River,  which  may  fairly  be  called  a  drawn 
battle,  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee  under 
General  Bragg,  and  the  Union  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  General  Rosecrans,  remained  intrenched 
near  Murfreesboro  for  some  time  watching  each 
other.  Rosecrans  thought  that  by  keeping  his  army 
always  ready  to  attack  Bragg  he  would  keep  the  Con- 
federate commander  from  sending  any  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg.  Bragg,  for 
his  part,  had  concluded  to  adopt  precisely  similar  tac- 
tics to  prevent  Rosecrans  from  sending  any  troops  to 
Grant,  and  the  two  armies  accordingly  remained  in- 
active until  after  Vicksburg  had  fallen,  though  they 
were  but  a  few  miles  apart.  Throughout  the  summer 
they  marched  and  countermarched,  threatened,  made 
demonstrations,  skirmished,  and  did  everything  ex- 
cept to  meet  in  battle.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
strategy,  but,  except  for  a  few  cavalry  raids,  very 
little  fighting;  so  that  Lee's  trusty  lieutenant,  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  who  had  been  sent  to  take  command  of  a 
corps  in  Bragg's  army,  was  moved  to  say  to  a  fellow- 
officer,  "  When  two  armies  confront  each  other  in  the 
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East,  they  get  to  work  very  soon,  but  here  you  look 
at  one  another  for  days  and  weeks  at  a  time." 

"  Oh,  we  out  here  have  to  crow  and  peck  straws 
awhile  before  we  use  our  spurs,"  was  the  laughing  re- 
sponse. 

The  battle  of  Stone's  River  was  fought  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  January,  1863,  and  though  the  two  armies 
were  almost  within  sight  of  each  other  for  the  next 
eight  months  they  did  not  again  come  to  blows  until 
the  middle  of  September.  In  the  meantime  by  a 
series  of  rapid  marches  and  demonstrations,  Rose- 
crans  had  succeeded  in  forcing  his  antagonists  back 
step  by  step,  until  September  found  Bragg's  army 
quartered  in  Chattanooga  in  the  extreme  southeast 
corner  of  the  state.  The  Federal  campaign  was  a 
brilliant  one,  and  rightly  won  for  General  Rosecrans 
the  favorable  attention  of  students  of  military  science, 
for  with  but  a  trivial  loss  to  his  own  army,  he  had 
pushed  a  powerful  adversary  backward  for  hundreds 
of  miles  and  had  freed  the  greater  part  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  from  Confederate  domination. 

But  of  all  places  in  Tennessee,  Chattanooga  was 
the  one  which  the  National  authorities  least  desired 
to  see  occupied  by  a  Confederate  force.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  was  commanding.  It  was  the  chief 
Southern  gateway  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  owing  to  that  fact  bears  to-day  the  name,  "  The 
Gate  City."  Through  Chattanooga  passed  the  rail- 
roads that  led  from  Vicksburg  and  Mobile  to  the 
chief  towns  of  northern  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  With  Chattanooga  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals  the  Confederacy  would  be  split  in  twain. 
No  longer  could  the  rich  spoils  of  Tennessee  farms 
be  sent  to  feed  the  armies  about  Richmond.  No 
longer  could  a  brigade  be  put  on  the  cars  at  Richmond 
and  sent  rumbling  away  to  reenforce  some  threatened 
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Confederate  post  in  the  West.  Federal  occupation 
of  Chattanooga  meant  the  shutting  off  of  all  commu- 
nication between  the  East  and  West. 

Accordingly,  after  driving  Bragg  into  Chattanooga, 
Rosecrans  began  manoeuvring  to  drive  him  out.  His 
operations  to  this  end  were  skilful,  patient,  and  toil- 
some. Perhaps  they  were  more  elaborate  than  was 
needful.  Bragg  would  have  liked  to  hold  Chattanooga 
but  his  army  was  of  greater  importance  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  was  the  city.  An  official  authority  on 
military  tactics  says:  "  Vicksburg,  Metz,  Paris,  Plevna, 
Santiago,  Port  Arthur,  all  point  to  the  lesson  that  an 
army  which  takes  refuge  in  a  fortified  place  and  stays 
there  to  be  besieged  will  be  lost."  Bragg,  a  skilful 
commander,  had  no  intention  of  courting  this  fate. 
But  he  had  no  purpose  of  withdrawing  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  As  soon  as  Rosecrans,  crossing  the  river, 
menaced  Chattanooga,  the  Confederates  abandoned 
the  town,  and  did  so  with  such  precipitancy  as  to  de- 
lude their  foe  into  extending  his  own  lines  and  weak- 
ening his  position  through  over-confidence. 

Thus  when  on  September  9  Crittenden  entered 
Chattanooga,  McCook  was  on  the  crest  of  the  Look- 
out Range,  forty-six  miles  south,  while  Thomas  was 
twenty  miles  below  McCook  on  the  same  range.  This 
was  a  situation  which  would  have  given  the  Union 
commander  much  uneasiness  had  he  not  confidently 
believed  that  Bragg  was  retreating  in  all  possible 
haste  without  intending  to  strike  a  blow.  This  belief 
was  carefully  fostered  by  Bragg,  who  sent  into  Rose- 
crans's  lines  soldiers,  pretending  to  be  deserters,  who 
told  doleful  tales  of  the  panic  in  BraggVarmy  and 
the  disorderly  haste  with  which  the  retreat  was  being 
conducted.  Moreover,  the  Union  war  authorities 
at  Washington  were  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
movements  of  Bragg's  army,   and  were  sending  to 
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Rosecrans  dispatches  which  increased  his  confidence 
in  the  theory  that  his  adversary  was  in  full  retreat. 
As  late  as  September  n,  General  Halleck  telegraphed, 
"  It  is  reported  here  by  deserters  that  a  part  of 
Bragg's  army  is  reenforcing  Lee."  Instead  of  this 
being  the  case,  however,  a  part  of  Lee's  army  was  re- 
enforcing  Bragg,  for  at  that  very  moment  a  large 
portion  of  Longstreet's  famous  corps  was  on  the  cars 
and  speeding  away  toward  Chattanooga. 

In  fact,  Bragg  was  not  retreating.  He  had  shifted 
his  position  just  enough  to  inspire  Rosecrans  with  a 
dangerous  confidence,  and  was  now  rapidly  concentrat- 
ing his  army  again  with  a  view  to  falling  upon  the 
scattered  Union  divisions  and  crushing  them  one  by 
one.  That  he  failed  in  so  doing  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  faulty  organization  in  his  army.  He  laid  the 
blame  bitterly  on  his  subordinates,  notably  General 
Polk,  but  one  can  hardly  feel  that  so  many  instances 
of  orders  not  delivered  or  misconstrued  as  he  cites 
could  have  occurred  in  a  well-disciplined  army.  It 
was  unfortunately  the  fact  that  Bragg  did  not  inspire 
enthusiasm  or  devotion  among  his  lieutenants.  He 
was  infirm  of  temper,  petulant,  irascible,  and  intoler- 
ant of  advice.  For  example,  when  General  Long- 
street  reported  to  him  some  highly  important  and  cor- 
rect information  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Federals,  obtained  in  a  reconnoissance  by  Colonel 
Baylor,  the  Confederate  commander  exclaimed  petu- 
lantly, "  Colonel  Baylor  lies.  There  is  not  a  Union 
infantry  soldier  south  of  us."  And  to  this  opinion 
he  obstinately  adhered  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  concentration  of  Rosecrans' s  army. 

After  a  period  of  intense  anxiety  owing  to  the 
dispersed  state  of  his  army,  and  after  repeated  narrow 
escapes  from  its  defeat  in  detail  by  the  Confederates, 
General  Rosecrans  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
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centrating  his  entire  force  along  the  bank  of  Chicka- 
mauga  Creek — "  River  of  Death  "  is  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  harsh  Indian  name  by  which  that  stream  is 
known. 

From  the  summit  of  Pigeon  Mountain  beyond  the 
Chickamauga,  Bragg's  scouts  looked  down  upon  the 
Federal  brigades  swinging  into  line.  The  Confed- 
erate commander  himself  was  there,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  study  the  exact  dispo- 
sitions of  his  foe.  If  Bragg  felt  any  chagrin  at  see- 
ing thus  concentrated  before  him  an  army  which  he 
might  have  dismembered  he  gave  no  expression  to 
this  thought.  Heavy  reinforcements  had  come  to 
him  during  the  day  and  now  with  seventy  thousand 
men  to  fifty-five  thousand  Federals  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  crush  his  foe. 

The  plan  of  battle  chosen  by  General  Bragg  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  adopted  by  him  at  Stone's 
River.  While  holding  Rosecrans's  attention  by  dem- 
onstrations all  along  the  line,  he  purposed  to  concen- 
trate his  main  attack  on  the  Federal  left,  crushing  that 
by  force  of  men  and  metal,  and  swinging  the  Federals 
around  as  on  a  pivot.  Unluckily  for  the  success  of 
his  plan  he  put  General  (and  Bishop)  Polk  in  com- 
mand of  his  right  wing,  while  the  Federal  left  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Thomas,  who  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  his  clerical  antagonist. 

Morning  dawned.  The  gray  light  of  early  dawn 
brightened  into  the  rosy  flush  of  the  sunrise.  The  hum 
of  voices  and  the  rumbling  of  wagons  arose  from  both 
the  hostile  camps,  but  there  came  no  sound  of  battle 
from  Polk's  position,  and  Bragg  paced  up  and  down 
before  his  headquarters  impatiently  listening  for  the 
boom  of  the  cannon  that  should  tell  him  that  Polk  had 
gone  into  action.  A  staff  officer  sent  to  hasten  the 
clerical  general  brought  back  the  disappointing  mes- 
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sage:  "  Please  inform  the  general  commanding  that 
I  have  already  ordered  General  Hill  into  action;  that 
I  am  waiting  for  him  to  begin ;  and  do  please  say  to 
General  Bragg  that  my  heart  is  overflowing  with  anxi- 
ety for  the  attack."  Bragg  then  galloped  off  in  per- 
son to  find  Hill.  It  was  eight  o'clock  when  this  officer 
was  found.  His  troops  were  leisurely  breakfasting 
around  their  campfires. 

"  Why  have  you  not  begun  the  attack? "  asked 
Bragg  with  some  indignation. 

"  I  have  received  no  order  to  that  effect,"  responded 
Hill  with  surprise. 

"  I  found  Polk  after  sunrise  sitting  down  reading 
a  newspaper  at  Alexander's  bridge,  two  miles  from 
the  line  of  battle  where  he  ought  to  have  been  fight- 
ing," continued  Bragg  hotly.  His  orders  had  mis- 
carried, and  as  usual  he  was  inclined  to  charge  his 
officers  with  flagrant  neglect  of  duty  in  not  having 
obeyed  orders  that  they  had  not  received. 

However,  with  Bragg's  arrival  the  battle  opened. 
The  Federals  were  at  first  driven  back,  but  Thomas, 
a  sturdy  fighter,  checked  the  retreat  and  behind  a 
barrier  of  logs  and  earthworks  held  his  enemy  at  bay. 
To  succor  him  Rosecrans  sent  several  divisions,  thus 
weakening  the  right  of  his  line.  Perceiving  this,  Long- 
street  began  to  hammer  at  that  point.  Rosecrans 
thereupon  sent  General  Wood  to  oppose  Longstreet 
with  these  orders:  "  The  general  commanding  directs 
that  you  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and 
that  you  support  him."  The  order  was  self-contra- 
dictory. To  "  close  up  "  means  to  take  a  position 
beside  another  body  of  troops  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous line;  to  "support"  means  to  take  position  in 
the  rear  of  the  latter.  Wood  chose  to  do  the  latter, 
and  Longstreet  seeing  the  flank  of  Reynolds's  line 
unprotected  sent  his  troops  against  it. 
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His  success  was  immediate.  The  troops  he  em- 
ployed were  veterans  of  the  Virginia  campaigns  and 
they  rushed  in  as  if  eager  to  show  their  brethren  of 
the  West  how  men  who  had  been  with  Jackson  and 
with  Lee  could  fight.  They  rolled  back  the  Union 
defence  killing  in  their  attack  the  "  poet  soldier," 
General  Lytle,  author  of  the  well-known  lines  be- 
ginning, 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 
Ebbs  the  crimson  life  tide  fast. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  after  Wood's  fatal 
blunder:  On  the  left  of  the  Union  line  Thomas,  hold- 
ing his  line  gallantly;  his  men  in  the  breastworks  that 
made  a  semicircle  about  the  crest  of  Snodgrass  Hill; 
the  enemy  to  his  right,  left,  and  in  his  front  On  the 
far  right  of  the  Union  line  were  Sheridan  and  Davis 
with  five  fresh  brigades  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  Thomas  and  practically  useless  for  further  em- 
ployment against  the  enemy.  In  the  centre  where  the 
line  had  been  pierced,  was  a  motley  throng  of  disorgan- 
ized infantrymen,  teamsters,  and  camp-followers,  all 
rushing  to  the  rear.  The  Dry  Valley  road  that  led 
to  Rossville,  where  the  Union  reserves  were  posted, 
was  thronged  with  wagons,  empty  caissons,  ambu- 
lances, mounted  men  and  men  on  foot,  all  with  one 
thought  and  one  purpose,  to  escape  from  the  field 
of  battle.  In  this  torrent  of  fugitives  Rosecrans  was 
caught.  He  had  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Thomas, 
but  found  his  progress  in  that  direction  blocked  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  now  drifting  with  the  tide  toward 
Rossville.  With  him  was  his  chief  of  staff,  James 
A.  Garfield,  many  years  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  information  volunteered  by  the  stragglers  was 
not  encouraging.     "  The  entire  army  is  defeated  and 
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is  retreating  to  Chattanooga,"  said  one;  "  Rosecrans 
and  Thomas  have  both  been  killed,  and  McCook  and 
Crittenden  are  prisoners,"  declared  another.  From 
the  mass  of  true  and  false  reports  Rosecrans  sifted 
the  one  fact  that  most  of  the  disorderly  fugitives  were 
from  Negley's  division,  and  that  the  division  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  As  Negley  had  been  sent  to  reen- 
force  Thomas,  Rosecrans  reasoned  that  disaster  to 
Negley  meant  disaster  to  Thomas,  and  accordingly 
concluded  that  the  left  wing  had  been  crushed  like 
the  right.  Believing  then  that  his  army  had  sustained 
a  complete  defeat,  Rosecrans  hastened  to  Chatta- 
nooga, in  order  to  be  there  to  meet  and  rally  the  dis- 
organized troops  of  fugitives  that  were  making  for 
that  place. 

General  Garfield,  however,  did  not  feel  satisfied 
with  the  information  gleaned.  He  wanted  to  go  and 
find  Thomas,  and  receiving  permission  from  Rose- 
crans set  out.  Evading  the  Confederates  by  whom 
Thomas  was  nearly  surrounded,  he  soon  stood  at  that 
general's  side.  He  found  him  stubbornly  holding 
his  ground  after  a  bloody  contest  which  had  resulted 
in  holding  for  the  Federal  arms  the  spot  which  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  battle  field. 

Help  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Over  at 
Rossville  was  General  Gordon  Granger  in  command 
of  the  Union  reserves.  A  soldier  of  fiery  temper,  he 
became  restive  at  being  kept  in  inactivity.  When  to  the 
sound  of  the  Sabbath  church  bells  of  Chattanooga 
there  succeeded  the  heavy  booming  of  the  cannon 
along  the  line  of  battle,  Granger  grew  impatient. 

"  He  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  flag  ner- 
vously pulling  his  beard."  It  is  Granger's  chief  of 
staff  who  tells  the  story.     "  Once  stopping  he  said, 

1  Why  the does  Rosecrans  keep  me  here  ?  There 

is  nothing  in  front  of  us  now.     There  is  the  battle/ 
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pointing  in  the  direction  of  Thomas.  Every  moment 
the  sounds  of  battle  grew  louder,  while  the  many  col- 
umns of  dust  rolling  together  were  mingled  with  the 
smoke  that  hung  over  the  scene. 

M  At  eleven  o'clock,  with  Granger,  I  climbed  a  high 
hay-rick  near  by.  We  sat  there  for  ten  minutes  listen- 
ing and  watching.  Then  Granger  jumped  up,  thrust 
his  glass  into  its  case  and  exclaimed  with  an  oath, 
4 1  am  going  to  Thomas,  orders  or  no  orders.'  f  And 
if  you  go/  I  replied,  '  it  may  bring  disaster  to  the 
army  and  you  to  a  court-martial.'  '  There's  nothing 
in  our  front  now  but  ragtag,  bobtail  cavalry,'  he  re- 
plied. 4  Don't  you  see  Bragg  is  piling  his  whole  army 
on  Thomas?      I  am  going  to  his  assistance.'  " 

Very  effective  was  the  assistance  brought  by  Granger. 
He  found  Thomas  hard  pressed  and  viewing  a  South- 
ern battery  just  wheeling  into  position  against  which 
he  had  no  defence.  "  Can  you  carry  that  position?  " 
he  asked  Granger  eagerly.  "  Yes.  My  men  are 
fresh  and  they  are  just  the  fellows  for  that  work. 
They  are  raw  troops  and  they  don't  know  any  better 
than  to  charge  up  there."  The  position  was  carried, 
the  battery  driven  away  and  Thomas  was  saved. 
General  Garfield  came  up  a  few  moments  later  and, 
delighted  to  find  Thomas  still  blocking  the  Confed- 
erate advance,  sent  word  to  Rosecrans  to  check  the 
retreat.  When  Rosecrans  received  the  dispatch  far 
away  in  Chattanooga  he  leaped  to  his  feet  crying, 
"Thank  God!  This  is  good  enough.  The  day  is 
not  lost  yet."  Orders  were  sent  swiftly  in  all  direc- 
tions. Stragglers  were  halted,  routed  commands 
rallied  and  a  new  line  formed  at  Rossville  where 
the  enemy  was  held  in  check  until  night.  Then  under 
cover  of  darkness  the  Federals  slipped  away  and  into 
Chattanooga — defeated  but  at  least  not  beaten  out 
of  semblance  to  an  army  and  still  fit  for  resistance. 
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So  ended  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  It  had 
been  a  costly  struggle  for  both  armies.  u  Never 
have  I  known  Federal  troops  to  fight  so  well," 
wrote  the  Confederate  General  Hindman  in  his  re- 
port, and  he  adds  that  he  "never  saw  Confederate 
troops  fight  better."  To  the  valor  shown  by  both 
armies  the  long  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
bear  testimony.  Rosecrans  lost  in  all  16,336  men, 
of  whom  1,687  were  billed  and  9,394  wounded. 
Bragg's  loss  was,  killed,  2,673,  wounded,  16,274,  miss- 
ing, 2,003. 

The  Federals  were  now  the  ones  to  face  the  peril 
of  being  cooped  up  in  a  city  to  face  starvation.  With 
the  river  behind  them  and  the  enemy  before,  their 
isolation  was  made  the  more  complete  by  the  autumn 
rains  which  converted  the  roads  into  quagmires  in 
which  wagons  sunk  up  to  the  axles,  and  mules  were 
mired  and  drowned  so  that  the  path  was  lined  for 
miles  with  their  dead  bodies.  On  Lookout  Mountain 
and  Missionary  Ridge,  Bragg's  men  worked  away  at 
their  trenches  and  looked  down  upon  the  town  hun- 
dreds of  yards  below  them  thinking  contentedly  that 
starvation  would  bring  its  garrison  to  terms.  Indeed 
Rosecrans's  army  was  eating  up  its  rations  quicker 
than  they  could  be  replaced.  Meantime,  Grant  had 
been  put  in  command  of  all  the  Union  armies  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  His  first  act 
was  to  supersede  Rosecrans  by  Thomas  and  to  tele- 
graph that  commander,  "  You  must  hold  Chatta- 
nooga at  all  hazards." 

"  We  will  hold  the  town  till  we  starve,"  answered 
the  sturdy  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 

Grant's  first  task  was  to  sweep  the  enemy  away  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  at  a  point  which  would  admit 
of  sending  supplies  by  boat  to  the  town.  This  was 
done  and  the  Union  soldiers,  once  more  on  full  rations, 
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cheered  up  amazingly.  A  little  steamer  made  out 
of  a  flatboat  and  an  old  saw-mill  engine  brought  the 
first  fresh  supplies.  "  It  is  hard  for  anyone  not  an 
eye-witness  to  realize  the  relief  this  brought,"  writes 
General  Grant.  u  The  men  were  soon  re-clothed  and 
well  fed;  an  abundance  of  ammunition  was  brought 
up,  and  a  cheerfulness  prevailed  not  before  enjoyed 
in  many  weeks.  Neither  officers  nor  men  looked  upon 
themselves  any  longer  as  doomed.  The  weak  and 
languid  appearance  of  the  troops,  so  visible  before, 
disappeared  at  once.  I  do  not  know  what  the  effect 
was  on  the  other  side,  but  assume  it  must  have  been 
correspondingly  depressing." 

For  about  a  month  a  tacit  truce  existed  between 
the  two  armies,  broken  only  by  an  unavailing  effort 
of  the  Confederates  to  break  the  "  grub  route  "  by 
which  Grant  was  victualling  the  defenders.  The  lines 
were  so  near  together  that  the  pickets  could  exchange 
jests,  and  the  music  in  one  camp  was  plainly  heard 
in  the  other.     But  there  was  no  firing. 

One  day  General  Grant  rode  down  to  the  Union 
picket  line.  "  Turn  out  the  guard  for  the  command- 
ing general,"  cried  the  first  picket  who  saw  him. 
u  Never  mind  the  guard,"  said  Grant  good-humoredly. 
But  the  Confederate  pickets,  too,  had  seen  who  the 
visitor  was.  "  Turn  out  the  guard  for  the  command- 
ing general,  General  Grant,"  they  cried,  and  in  a 
moment  a  rank  of  gray-clad  men  faced  Grant  and 
gravely  presented  arms.  He  politely  returned  the 
salute  and  passed  on. 

Grant,  of  course,  did  not  intend  to  keep  the  army 
cooped  up  in  Chattanooga  indefinitely.  It  had  to  come 
out,  but  it  must  come  as  an  attacking,  not  a  retreating, 
force.  Sherman  with  two  army  corps  was  on  his 
way  from  Vicksburg  and  Grant  only  awaited  his  ar- 
rival to  attack.     Bragg  should  have  known  of  Sher- 
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man's  approach.  Possibly  he  did.  But  he  thought 
his  lines  impregnable  and  detached  Longstreet's  corps 
with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  sending  them  off 
to  drive  Burnside  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Knox- 
ville.  President  Lincoln  did  not  want  Confederate 
troops  among  the  loyal  mountaineers  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  a  peremptory  order  was  sent  to  Grant 
to  attack  at  once,  thinking  it  might  recall  Long- 
street  The  result  of  this  order  was  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  and  Missionary 
Ridge. 

Bragg's  lines  surrounded  Chattanooga  on  its  land- 
ward side  in  the  form  of  a  huge  semicircle,  the  ends 
resting  on  the  Tennessee  River  on  either  side  of  the 
town.  The  Confederate  right  flank  was  at  the  point 
where  Missionary  Ridge  slopes  down  to  the  river, 
the  left  flank  was  on  the  northern  end  of  Lookout 
Mountain.  Grant's  plan  of  action  was  to  wait  until 
Sherman  could  come  up  with  his  full  command,  then 
have  him  cross  the  river  at  Missionary  Ridge  and 
make  the  main  attack  there,  while  Thomas  in  the 
centre  and  Hooker  on  the  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain 
should  attack  the  enemy  with  just  enough  vigor  to 
prevent  any  reinforcements  being  sent  to  the  right 
flank.  In  the  main  this  plan  of  action  was  adhered 
to,  though  as  we  shall  see  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops  under  Hooker  and  Thomas 
made  them  really  the  heroes  of  the  day,  and  so  far 
from  merely  acting  to  divert  Bragg's  attention  from 
Sherman  they  themselves  won  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  battle  of  Chattanooga. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  the  23d,  those  of  the  Con- 
federates who  were  in  position  to  see  saw  the  troops 
of  Granger,  Sheridan,  and  Wood  forming  in  front 
of  the  town  as  if  for  a  review.  But  those  who  thought 
it  a  mere  military  pageant  were  quickly  undeceived, 
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for  the  long  blue  line  swept  quickly  forward,  driving 
in  the  Confederate  pickets  and  charging  the  rifle-pits. 
Though  from  all  the  hills  around  the  Confederate 
cannon  were  roaring  and  flaming,  the  men  in  gray 
could  not  hold  their  ground.  Before  they  could  hurry 
forward  more  troops  to  the  threatened  point  the  line 
of  fortifications  hitherto  held  by  them  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Federals.  It  took  but  little  time  to 
turn  the  earthworks  to  face  the  other  way,  and  by 
night  the  Union  line  was  well  intrenched  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  position  held  by  it  in  the  morning. 

That  night  Sherman's  troops  crossed  the  Tennessee 
and  made  a  lodgment  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
Their  orders  were  to  attack  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Over  on  the  Union  right,  around  the  base  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  were  Hooker's  troops.  They 
too  were  to  attack  at  daylight.  All  were  brimful  of 
enthusiasm  and  confident  of  success. 

Let  us  watch  Hooker's  attack  first.  It  is  daylight 
of  a  wet,  chilly  morning.  A  drizzling  rain  is  falling. 
All  the  valley  and  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  are 
shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  veil  of  fog  that  effec- 
tually shuts  off  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  valley  from 
the  view  of  the  Confederates  on  the  heights.  At  four 
o'clock  all  is  life  and  action  in  the  Union  camps. 
Hooker's  men  press  forward,  driving  back  the  enemy's 
pickets  and  advance  guard  until  Lookout  Creek  is 
reached.  Here  a  serious  check  is  encountered,  for 
the  creek  is  so  swollen  by  the  rain  as  to  be  impassable 
in  the  face  of  a  hostile  force.  Hooker  begins  a 
bridge  and  at  the  same  time  sends  Geary  with  two 
divisions  up  the  stream  to  Wauhatchie,  telling  him  to 
cross  there  and  return  down  the  other  bank,  taking 
the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Confederates  having  all  their 
attention  fixed  upon  Hooker's  bridge  fail  to  notice 
Geary's   movement,   and  he  is   soon  attacking  them 
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in  the  flank  and  rear  and  spreading  panic  in  their 
ranks.  By  eleven  o'clock  Hooker's  bridge  is  finished, 
his  corps  has  crossed  and  in  conjunction  with  Geary 
is  scaling  the  mountain  side,  beating  back  the  enemy 
and  driving  them  around  the  northern  end  of  the 
mountain.  The  ground  over  which  the  Federals  are 
advancing  is  rugged — a  steep  mountain  side,  covered 
with  boulders,  broken  with  crags,  ravines,  and  rocky 
crests.  To  add  to  its  difficulty  the  enemy  had  felled 
trees,  over  the  trunks  and  through  the  tangled  boughs 
of  which  the  assailants  have  to  force  their  way.  Yet 
the  courage  and  indomitable  persistency  of  Hooker's 
men  overcame  all  obstacles.  The  troops  of  the  Con- 
federate General  Stevenson  fly  before  them.  The 
Union  batteries  on  neighboring  hills  and  one  across 
the  river  on  Moccasin  Point  throw  shells  into  their 
disordered  ranks.  By  two  o'clock  the  Confederates 
have  been  driven  from  the  northern  slope  of  the 
mountain  and  are  flying  down  into  Chattanooga  val- 
ley. Then  Hooker  halts  and  fortifies  his  lines.  He 
has  discharged  the  task  assigned  him,  and  he  has  done 
more.  Ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  he 
has  gone  on  and  driven  them  from  a  position  which, 
even  after  his  success,  looks  to  all  military  eyes  im- 
pregnable. 

The  fog  that  hangs  over  the  mountain  has  hid 
Hooker's  lines  from  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  watchers 
in  the  town  below.  Now  and  then  a  break  in  the 
veil  of  mist  gives  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  fighting,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  a  "  battle  above  the  clouds." 
But  when  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  battle 
dawns  bright  and  clear,  the  blue-coats  in  Chattanooga 
see  floating  from  the  topmost  peak  of  Lookout  Moun- 
tain the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  a  cheer  runs  along  the 
line  of  the  whole  army,  for  all  know  now  that  the 
backbone  of  Bragg's  position  is  broken. 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  Union  left,  Sherman  is  doing 
some  hard  fighting,  and  achieving  notable  results, 
though  no  success  as  marvellous  as  the  taking  of  Look- 
out Mountain  attends  his  efforts.  He  reaches  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  advancing  all  the  time  in  the  face 
of  a  heavy  infantry  fire,,  and  finds  when  he  gets  there 
that  the  enemy  has  retreated  across  a  gully  to  another 
part  of  the  ridge — Tunnel  Hill  they  call  it,  because 
pierced  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  railroad.  Sherman 
concludes  to  advance  no  farther  to-day,  so  fortifies 
the  position  he  has  won,  and  sends  tidings  of  his  suc- 
cess to  Grant.  "  Attack  to-morrow  at  daylight,"  is 
the  order  Grant  sends  in  return. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  comes.  No  rain  or  fog 
now.  The  sun  rises  bright  so  that  the  officers  in 
Chattanooga  can  see  with  their  field-glasses  all  parts 
of  the  battle  field.  Missionary  Ridge  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  fighting  to-day.  Yesterday  Bragg's  line 
reached  from  Missionary  Ridge  to  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. To-day  he  will  make  a  desperate  effort  to  hold 
the  ridge  alone.  The  advantage  of  numbers  no 
longer  rests  with  Bragg.  He  has  but  forty-seven 
thousand  men  left  now.  Grant  has  about  eighty  thou- 
sand, but  not  all  these  will  be  brought  into  action. 

Sherman  attacked  at  sunrise  advancing  along  the 
crest  of  Missionary  Ridge  in  the  face  of  the  greater 
part  of  Bragg's  army  and  making  but  little  progress. 
By  way  of  a  diversion  in  his  behalf  Grant  ordered  sev- 
eral divisions,  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  all,  for- 
ward to  attack  a  line  of  works  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ridge.  They  met  a  hot  reception  but  carried  all  the 
trenches;  and,  his  orders  having  been  most  admirably 
and  fully  carried  out,  the  commanding  general,  watch- 
ing from  the  rear,  expected  to  see  the  troops  halt  in 
the  position  thus  won.  To  his  amazement  the  line 
started  in  to  climb  the  hill.     General  Fullerton,  who 
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stood  by  Grant's  side  that  day,  tells  the  story  of  the 
subsequent  action  in  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War  "  : 

As  soon  as  Granger  had  replied  to  Thomas  he  turned  to  me, 
his  chief  of  staff,  and  said:  "Ride  at  once  to  Wood  and  then  to 
Sheridan,  and  ask  them  if  they  ordered  their  men  up  the  ridge,  and 
tell  them  if  they  can  take  it  to  push  ahead."  As  fast  as  my  horse 
could  carry  me  I  rode  first  to  General  Wood  and  delivered  the 
message.  "  I  didn't  order  them  up,"  said  Wood ;  "  they  started  up 
on  their  own  account,  and  they  are  going  up,  too!  Tell  Granger, 
if  we  are  supported  we  will  take  and  hold  the  ridge !  "  As  soon 
as  I  reached  Wood,  Captain  Avery  got  to  General  Sheridan  and 
delivered  his  message.  "  I  didn't  order  them  up,"  said  Sheridan ; 
"  but  we  are  going  to  take  the  ridge !  "  He  then  asked  Avery  for 
his  flask  and  waved  it  at  a  group  of  Confederate  officers,  standing 
just  in  front  of  Bragg's  headquarters,  with  the  salutation  "  Here's 
at  you !  "  At  once  two  guns  in  front  of  Bragg's  headquarters  were 
fired  at  Sheridan  and  the  group  of  officers  about  him.  One  shell 
struck  so  near  as  to  throw  dirt  on  Sheridan  and  Avery.  "  Ah !  " 
said  the  general ;  "  that  is  ungenerous.  I  shall  take  those  guns  for 
that." 

The  men,  fighting  and  climbing  up  the  steep  hill,  sought  the 
roads,  ravines,  and  less  rugged  parts.  The  ground  was  so  broken 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  regular  line  of  battle.  At  times 
their  movements  were  in  shape  like  the  flight  of  migratory  birds— 
sometimes  in  line,  sometimes  in  mass,  mostly  in  V-shaped  groups 
with  the  points  toward  the  enemy.  At  these  points  the  regimental 
colors  were  flying,  sometimes  drooping  as  the  bearers  were  shot,  but 
never  reaching  the  ground,  for  other  brave  hands  were  there  to 
seize  them.  Sixty  flags  were  advancing  up  the  hill.  Bragg  was 
hurrying  large  bodies  of  men  from  his  right  to  the  centre.  They 
could  be  seen  hastening  along  the  ridge.  Cheatham's  division  was 
being  withdrawn  from  Sherman's  front.  Bragg  and  Hardee  were 
at  the  centre,  urging  their  men  to  stand  firm,  and  drive  back  the 
advancing  enemy  now  so  near  the  summit — indeed  so  near  that  the 
guns,  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  reach  them,  be- 
came useless.  Artillerymen  were  lighting  the  fuses  of  shells,  and 
bowling  them  by  hundreds  down  the  hill.  The  critical  moment 
arrived  when  the  summit  was  just  within  reach.  At  six  different 
points,  and  almost  simultaneously,  Sheridan's  and  Wood's  divisions 
broke  over  the  crest— Sheridan's  first  near  Bragg's  headquarters; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Sheridan  was  beside  the  guns  that  had  been 
fired  at  him,  and  claiming  them  as  captures  of  his  division.  Baird's 
division  took  the  works  on  Wood's  left  almost  immediately  after- 
ward ;  and  then  Johnson  came  up  on  Sheridan's  right.    The  enemy's 
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guns  were  turned  upon  those  who  still  remained  in  the  works  and 
soon  all  were  in  flight  down  the  eastern  slope.  Baird  got  on  the 
ridge  just  in  time  to  change  front  and  oppose  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  moving  down  from  Bragg's  right  to  attack  our  left.  After 
a  sharp  engagement  that  lasted  till  dark  he  drove  the  enemy  back 
beyond  a  high  point  on  the  north  which  he  at  once  occupied. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  Missionary  Ridge  was  ours, 
and  Bragg's  army  was  broken  and  in  flight.  Dead  and  wounded 
comrades  lay  thickly  strewn  on  the  ground;  but  thicker  yet  were 
the  dead  and  wounded  men  in  gray.  Then  followed  the  wildest 
confusion  as  the  victors  gave  vent  to  their  joy.  Some  madly 
shouted ;  some  wept  from  the  very  excess  of  joy ;  some  grotesquely 
danced  out  their  delight — even  our  wounded  forgot  their  pain  to 
join  in  the  general  hurrah. 

The  victory  of  Missionary  Ridge  was  a  far-reach- 
ing triumph  for  the  Union  cause.  It  broke  the  Con- 
federate power  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and,  with  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  opened  practically  the  whole 
western  half  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Union  armies. 
It  destroyed  the  lines  of  communication  between  the 
East  and  West  by  which  the  Confederates  had  been 
able  to  hurry  troops  back  and  forth  between  threatened 
points.  For  the  campaign  of  which  it  was  the  cul- 
mination much  credit  is  due  to  General  Rosecrans, 
although  the  jealousy  and  pique  of  Secretary  Stanton 
and  General  Halleck  to  whom  he  had  written  letters 
more  soldierly  than  politic,  had  prevented  his  being 
u  in  at  the  death."  More  immediately,  of  course,  the 
victory  was  due  to  Grant  and  it  was  the  culmination 
of  his  series  of  victories  in  the  West  that  marked  him 
plainly  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  cope  with  the  military 
genius  of  Lee  in  Virginia. 

In  all  the  battles  around  Chattanooga  Grant  had 
about  56,539  men  and  Bragg  40,929.  For  the  im- 
portance of  the  actions  the  losses  were  not  heavy. 
TThey  were,  Federals,  752  killed,  4,713  wounded,  and 
350  missing;  Confederates,  361  killed,  2,180  wounded, 
and  4,146  missing.     Through  the  gateway  those  dead 
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Federals  had  opened  with  their  lives  there  poured 
such  a  stream  of  men  in  blue  as  to  overflow  the  whole 
Southland  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  stamping  out  re- 
sistance to  the  Union  and  wrecking  the  Confederacy 
beyond  repair. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Minor  Operations  East  and  West — Gillmore  at  Charleston — Sher- 
man at  Meridian — The  Massacre  of  Fort  Pillow — The  Red 
River  Campaign — Colonel  Bailey's  Dam. 

Looking  back  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  case  of  the  South  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1863  was  already  hopeless.  But  the  South 
did  not  then  see  it;  the  North  dared  not  hope  it,  and 
it  took  nearly  two  years  more  of  savage  fighting  to 
convince  the  gallant  Confederates  of  the  failure  of 
their  cause.  But  the  incoming  of  1864  saw  the  Union 
authority  firmly  established  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee; the  Mississippi  open  from  St.  Louis  to  its 
mouth;  every  considerable  Southern  city  except  Rich- 
mond and  Charleston  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals; 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  controlled  by  them;  Lee 
beaten  back  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Stonewall  Jack- 
son slain. 

Elements  of  weakness,  other  than  purely  military 
ones,  were  pressing  the  Confederacy  to  its  doom.  It 
had  no  navy  and  the  armed  ships  of  the  Union  block- 
aded its  ports  until  the  dearth  of  articles,  usually  im- 
ported, became  intolerable.  The  South  had  never 
been  a  manufacturing  section  and  this  interruption  to 
commerce  forced  the  people  into  curious  expedients 
to  obtain  cloth,  shoes,  china,  metallic  goods,  medicines, 
and  the  like.  There  were  no  gold  mines  in  the  South ; 
no  way  of  getting  gold  coin  except  by  shipping  cotton 
to  England  in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  blockade  made 
such  shipments  perilous.  The  paper  money  issued  by 
the  Confederate  treasury  became  depreciated  as  the 
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chances  of  success  grew  less,  until  $1,400  would  barely 
buy  a  barrel  of  flour;  common  cloth  cost  $60  a  yard 
and  shoes  were  from  $600  to  $800  a  pair.  To  the 
scarcity  of  all  articles  of  necessity  was  added  a  growing 
scarcity  of  men.  Conscription  for  the  army  was  so 
rigidly  enforced  that  it  not  only  swept  the  land  clear 
of  able-bodied  men  between  18  and  45  years  of  age, 
but  enrolled  boys  of  16  and  men  of  60  in  the  home 
guard.  The  authorities,  as  General  Grant  said, 
"  robbed  alike  the  cradle  and  the  grave." 

At  the  same  moment  the  North  was  enjoying  un- 
paralleled prosperity.  Trade  was  active,  money 
plenty,  and  fortunes  piled  up  as  never  before.  The 
ports  were  open  to  a  flood  of  immigrants  and,  as  the 
practice  of  accepting  substitutes  was  not  discouraged 
by  the  authorities,  no  Northern  man,  even  though 
drafted,  was  forced  into  the  army  if  he  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  a  substitute. 

But,  despite  this  glaring  inequality  in  resources,  and 
the  pitiful  contrast  between  their  state  and  that  of 
their  foes,  the  men  of  the  South  fought  on.  As  the 
Union  forces  gradually  swept  through  the  West  the 
great  theatre  of  war  converged  upon  Richmond,  but 
there  was  fighting  a-plenty  at  other  points  than  around 
the  Confederate  capital.  Indeed  the  winter  of 
1863-64  brought  to  the  sorely  tried  people  of  Virginia 
some  measure  of  relief  from  the  long  strain  of  active 
war,  for  the  two  great  armies  rested  quietly  in  their 
trenches  awaiting  the  spring. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  there  was  some  activity. 
The  city  of  Charleston,  where  the  first  gun  of  the 
war  had  been  fired,  was  a  continuing  offence,  senti- 
mental and  practical  to  the  United  States  government. 
Not  only  was  it  the  cradle  of  secession,  but  it  was 
the  favorite  harbor  for  the  blockade  runners  which 
slipped   past   the   Union   fleet   outside    and    came   to 
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anchor  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  with  the  regu- 
larity of  ocean  liners.  Beauregard  had  fortified  the 
harbor  until  it  was  almost  impregnable  to  attack  by 
either  sea  or  land.  Both  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort 
Wagner  on  the  mainland  had  been  made  the  targets 
of  a  furious  naval  cannonade  in  1863  without  serious 
injury  when  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  being  appointed 
to  command  the  Union  forces  about  Charleston,  de- 
termined to  attack  them  from  the  land. 

The  one  bit  of  land  on  which  guns  of  the  type  then 
employed  could  be  efficiently  used  against  Fort  Sum- 
ter was  Morris  Island,  a  low  sand  bar  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  harbor.  This  was  occupied 
by  the  Confederate  Fort  Wagner.  Gillmore  there- 
upon began  the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  neighbor- 
ing Folly  Island  that  commanded  Fort  Wagner.  This 
he  did  secretly  under  conditions  of  great  difficulty, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  forty-eight  heavy  guns 
mounted  in  earthworks,  concealed  by  the  dense 
thickets,  without  the  enemy  becoming  aware  of  their 
existence.  On  the  9th  of  July  these  batteries  burst 
into  flame,  and  supported  by  four  monitors  in  the 
harbor  pounded  Fort  Wagner  savagely  while  a  Union 
force  landed  on  Morris  Island,  captured  some  Confed- 
erate outworks  and  turned  their  guns  on  the  main  fort. 
Two  days  later  an  assault  was  made  but  repulsed. 
A  heavy  cannonade  from  Union  batteries  and  ships 
silenced  the  Confederate  guns,  and  the  storming  party 
rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  In  the  very  van  was 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  negroes  led  by  the 
white  colonel,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  who  was  struck  down 
in  the  battle,  and  a  noble  memorial  to  whom  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  now  fronts  the  Massachusetts 
State  House  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  attack  was  dash- 
ing but  unsuccessful.  As  the  assailants  approached 
the  fort  the  Federal  guns  were  necessarily  silenced 
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lest  they  destroy  their  own  men,  and  the  Confederates 
returning  to  their  own  guns  beat  back  the  Union  lines. 
The  rampart  was  passed  but  those  who  crossed  it 
were  captured.  Night  fell  with  the  Confederate  flag 
still  flying.  The  Federals  had  lost  246  dead,  880 
wounded,  and  about  400  taken  prisoners.  The  Con- 
federate loss  was  174. 

Fort  Wagner  was  destined  to  hold  out  until  the 
middle  of  September,  when  a  furious  bombardment 
from  land  and  sea,  lasting  with  no  cessation  for  48 
hours  and  accompanied  by  a  steady  pushing  forward 
of  the  Union  trenches  and  approaches,  forced  the 
defenders  to  abandon  it.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Union  guns  on  Morris  Island  had  been  turned  on 
Fort  Sumter,  firing  directly  over  Wagner,  and  re- 
duced the  masonry  structure  in  the  middle  of  the 
harbor  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  This  bombard- 
ment continued  for  7  days,  and  destroyed  Sumter 
as  an  offensive  work  though  it  was  still  held  and  the 
Confederate  flag  flaunted  proudly  over  it  until 
Charleston  itself  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
February  18,  1865. 

Meanwhile  throughout  the  whole  theatre  of  war, 
from  Virginia  to  Arkansas,  each  week  witnessed  raids, 
skirmishes,  battles  and  expeditions,  none  of  them 
bearing  any  relation  to  the  grand  strategy  of  the  war 
but  all  of  which  served  the  useful  end  of  "  whittling 
away  the  Confederacy."  Notable  among  them  was  a 
raid  from  Vicksburg  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  by 
General  Sherman,  with  25,000  men.  His  expedition 
had  a  two-fold  purpose,  part  of  which  was  to 
create  a  diversion,  when  General  Sooy-Smith  should 
attack  and  destroy  the  dashing  Confederate  cavalry- 
man, Forrest.  To  this  extent  Sherman  failed.  For- 
rest first  tricked,  then  whipped  General  Smith,  and 
with  less  than  half  their  force   drove  the  Federals 
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northward  to  Memphis,  capturing  guns,  colors,  and 
men.  Sherman's  own  expedition  met  with  practically 
no  opposition.  He  laid  a  blight  on  the  country 
through  which  he  passed. 

No  public  property  was  spared,  nor  anything  which 
could  be  applied  to  public  uses.  Mills,  railway  sta- 
tions, and  rolling  stock  were  burned.  Railway  tracks 
were  torn  up,  the  ties  heaped  on  roaring  fires,  and 
the  rails  heated  red-hot  and  twisted  out  of  shape. 
Sometimes  the  soldiers  would  twine  a  hot  rail  about 
a  young  tree,  making  what  they  facetiously  termed 
"  Jeff  Davis's  neckties."  To  Sherman's  lines  came 
escaping  slaves  in  droves,  old  and  young  men,  women 
and  pickaninnies.  Greatly  as  they  impeded  the  march 
of  the  column  they  were  not  driven  away,  partly 
because  the  war  had  now  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
struggle  against  slavery,  and  partly  because  every 
slave  carried  away  helped  to  weaken  the  Confederacy, 
which  had  relied  upon  the  blacks  to  stay  on  the  plan- 
tations and  raise  crops  while  the  whites  went  to  the 
front  and  fought  with  Lee  and  Johnston.  Moreover, 
the  slaves  still  further  impoverished  their  masters  by 
taking  horses  and  mules  with  them  when  they  fled, 
so  that  after  Sherman's  army  had  passed,  most  of  the 
plantations  in  its  track  were  stripped  of  their  live- 
stock, both  cattle  and  human. 

When  Meridian  was  reached  its  defenders  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Sherman  took  possession  and 
waited  for  Smith.  Days  passed  without  any  word 
coming  from  the  cavalry  column.  After  a  week  in 
Meridian  Sherman  set  the  torch  to  the  public  build- 
ings and  retraced  his  steps  toward  Vicksburg.  He 
had  taken  400  prisoners,  destroyed  150  miles  of 
track,  67  bridges,  20  locomotives,  and  28  cars;  had 
burned  several  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  a  number  of 
steam   mills,    and   over   2,000,000   bushels   of   corn. 
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Over  1,000  Union  white  refugees  and  8,000  negroes 
followed  in  his  wake. 

In  1866,  the  historian  Lossing,  passing  through 
Meridian,  asked  the  mayor  of  the  town  if  Sherman 
had  done  the  place  much  injury.  "Injury!"  was 
the  emphatic  reply,  "  why,  he  took  it  away  with  him." 

Most  of  these  raids  were  made  by  the  Federals,  the 
Confederates  by  this  time  having  settled  down  to  a 
defensive  war.  But  Forrest,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  leaders  of  history,  exultant  with  his  victory 
over  General  Smith,  marched  north  into  Tennessee  with 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  Federals'  forts  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  He  marched  swiftly, 
for  his  force  was  barely  3,000  men.  A  Union 
fort  at  Union  City  surrendered  to  him  though  a  whole 
brigade  of  Federals  was  close  at  hand,  coming  to  its 
relief.  At  Paducah  he  took  the  town  and  pillaged  it, 
but  could  not  drive  the  Federals  from  their  neighbor- 
ing works  nor  terrify  them  into  a  surrender. 

At  Union  City  Forrest  had  forced  a  surrender  by 
sending  a  formal  threat  that  if  compelled  to  storm  the 
works  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  its  defenders.  A  like 
message  at  Paducah  failed  of  its  effect  In  the  past  this 
has  not  been  an  unusual  menace  for  an  assailant  to 
flaunt  before  a  foe,  but  it  is  not  approved  in  modern 
codes  of  war,  nor  for  that  matter  has  it  ever  been  ob- 
served in  all  its  bloody  completeness.  But  Forrest's 
own  men  took  it  seriously,  though  probably  their  com- 
mander did  not  so  intend,  and  at  Fort  Pillow,  not  far 
north  of  Memphis,  they  put  the  bloody  threat  into 
execution. 

This  strong  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  600 
men — too  few  to  properly  man  such  extensive 
works.  Two  companies  were  made  up  of  white  Union 
sympathizers  from  Tennessee;  4  companies  were 
negroes.    The  force  was  therefore  peculiarly  hateful 
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to  Forrest's  command.  The  Confederates  invested 
the  fort  on  the  12th  of  April,  1864.  A  preliminary 
attack  showed  clearly  that  the  defenders  could  not 
resist  a  determined  assault  and  Forrest  made  a  demand 
for  surrender,  coupled  with  the  usual  threat  of  no 
quarter.  Major  Bradford,  the  Union  commander,  re- 
fused. One  Union  gunboat  lay  in  the  river  below  the 
fort,  and  two  others  were  seen  coming  down  stream. 
Bradford  thought  they  were  bringing  reinforcements, 
or  at  least  would  cover  his  retreat  and  he  therefore 
bade  the  Confederates  defiance.  But  there  was  no  re- 
treat to  cover.  The  assailants  swept  over  the  ram- 
parts and  into  the  fort  at  the  very  first  charge.  The 
sight  of  the  negro  soldiers  maddened  them,  and  they 
began  a  true  orgy  of  murder.  The  bayonet  was  glut- 
ted, and  even  the  wounded  were  slain  where  they  lay. 
When  the  slaughter  was  stopped  and  some  effort  made 
to  care  for  the  wounded  with  decent  humanity  the 
Federal  gunboats  came  up  and  began  throwing  shells 
into  the  fort,  which  set  the  hospitals  afire  and  some  of 
the  inmates  burned  miserably  on  their  cots.  It  was 
the  crudest  and  bloodiest  affray  of  its  size  during  the 
war,  putting  the  North  aghast  with  horror.  Forrest, 
himself,  did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  position  in  which 
it  put  him.  In  his  first  report  of  his  victory  Forrest 
writes  boastfully  of  the  carnage.  "  The  river  was 
dyed,"  he  says,  "  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
for  two  hundred  yards.  The  approximate  loss  was 
upward  of  five  hundred  killed,  but  few  of  the  officers 
escaping.  My  loss  was  about  twenty  killed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  facts  will  demonstrate  to  the  North- 
ern people  that  negro  soldiers  cannot  cope  with  South- 
erners." 

Far  down  in  the  Southwest  the  Administration  at 
Washington  planned  one  campaign  for  political  effect 
which  came  near  ending  in  serious  disaster  and  did  in 
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fact  close  in  ridiculous  collapse.  The  country  of  the 
Red  River,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  was  a 
rich  and  fertile  region,  thoroughly  secession  in  spirit 
and  supplying  great  stores  of  produce  to  feed  the  more 
eastern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  which  had  been 
devastated  by  the  Northern  armies.  The  Adminis- 
tration thought  that  an  expedition  which  should  show 
the  people  of  that  region  something  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  and  incidentally  destroy  any  forts 
they  might  have  erected  would  be  a  useful  object  lesson. 

Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  March,  General 
Franklin  commanding  about  seventeen  thousand  men 
drawn  from  Banks's  army,  left  New  Orleans  and 
marched  northward.  Admiral  Porter,  with  fifteen 
iron-clad  gunboats  and  a  fleet  of  transports  carrying 
about  ten  thousand  men  from  Sherman's  army,  was 
painfully  picking  its  way  up  the  Red  River,  feeling 
out  the  tortuous  channel  and  laboriously  removing  the 
obstructions  with  which  the  Confederates  had  plenti- 
fully strewn  it.  The  two  forces  were  to  meet  at 
Alexandria,  proceeding  thence  to  Shreveport  where 
ten  thousand  men  from  Arkansas  under  General  Steele 
were  to  meet  them. 

The  expedition  was  a  complete  failure  from  a  mili- 
tary and  political  point  of  view.  Shreveport,  the  ob- 
jective, was  never  reached.  Two  battles  were  fought 
on  consecutive  days  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  at 
Pleasant  Grove.  In  the  first  Banks's  army  was  crush- 
ingly  defeated  but  as  the  Confederates  were  pushing 
him  hard  with  his  army  in  complete  rout,  he  was  re- 
enforced  on  the  second  day  by  General  Emery  and, 
turning,  beat  the  enemy  back.  But  though  he  regained 
the  ground  he  had  lost  he,  nevertheless,  despite  the 
disapproval  of  his  officers,  ordered  a  retreat  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  expedition. 

The  Red  River  enterprise  derives  its  chief  interest 
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from  the  narrow  escape  of  Porter's  fifteen  fine  gun- 
boats from  destruction  or  capture.  The  navy  got  it- 
self into  its  predicament,  but  as  the  army  extricated 
it  the  incident  has  proper  place  in  this  story. 

Banks,  retreating  with  his  army  to  Alexandria,  Por- 
ter strove  to  follow  him.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  for 
the  water  in  the  Red  River  was  low  and  falling  hourly. 
Scarcely  had  the  flotilla  left  Grand  Ecore  when  the 
"  Eastport,"  the  largest  of  the  iron-clads,  ran  full  tilt 
upon  a  torpedo  and  speedily  went  to  the  bottom.  Por- 
ter sent  to  Alexandria  for  pump  boats,  by  which  she 
was  soon  pumped  out.  Progress  down  the  stream  was 
resumed  and  the  voyage  was  made  lively  by  the  Con- 
federates, who  swarmed  upon  the  banks,  and  with 
field  pieces  and  rifles  "  peppered  "  the  gunboats  and  the 
unarmored  transports.  The  u  Eastport,"  though 
raised  and  repaired,  was  with  difficulty  kept  afloat. 
More  than  once  she  went  to  the  bottom  and  was  labori- 
ously raised  while  the  Confederates  practised  their 
marksmanship  upon  those  engaged  in  the  task.  Fin- 
ally Porter  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  her,  and  fifty 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  touched  off  with  a  slow  match 
soon  completed  her  destruction. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  "  Eastport "  the 
Confederates  brought  a  light  battery  to  the  bank  and 
opened  fire  on  the  little  "  tin-clad  "  "  Cricket,"  Ad- 
miral Porter's  flag-ship.  The  engagement  was  hot. 
Twenty  cannon  were  flashing  from  the  shore  and  the 
crashing  timbers  of  the  gunboat  bore  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  Confederate  marksmanship.  Though 
under  fire  only  five  minutes  the  vessel  was  struck  thirty- 
eight  times,  and  out  of  her  crew  of  fifty,  twelve  were 
killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  A  Union  transport,  the 
"  Champion,"  heavily  laden  with  runaway  slaves,  was 
struck  by  a  shell,  which  pierced  her  boiler  and  filled 
the  decks  with  scalding  steam.     Of  the  two  hundred 
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blacks  on  the  ill-fated  vessel  only  fifteen  escaped  alive. 
Sorely  scarred  and  with  decks  swept  by  bullets,  the 
gunboats  cautiously  made  their  way  down  the  river  to 
Alexandria,  where  the  rest  of  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor. 
Here  Porter  found  his  officers  wearing  very  long  faces. 
The  river  had  fallen  until  now  jagged  rocks  reared 
their  peaks  above  the  water  everywhere  except  in  a 
channel  scarce  twenty  feet  wide,  and  which  soundings 
proved  to  be  only  three  feet  deep.  Twelve  of  the 
squadron  lay  in  the  deep  water  above  this  barrier, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  falls."  How  to  get  vessels 
drawing  four  feet  of  water  through  a  three-foot  chan- 
nel was  a  problem  that  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  navy 
officers.  Porter  himself  was  beaten,  and  contented 
himself  with  heaping  maledictions  on  the  river  and 
telegraphing  to  Grant,  beseeching  him  not  to  withdraw 
the  troops  that  alone  kept  the  stranded  navy  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

In  this  emergency  an  army  officer  came  to  the  res- 
cue. Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  a  Wisconsin  engineer, 
suggested  that  by  building  a  dam  across  the  river  be- 
low the  falls,  the  water  on  the  falls  could  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  vessels  to  pass.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  Colonel  Bailey  obtained  permission 
to  make  the  experiment. 

Three  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  teams  were 
employed  upon  this  gigantic  piece  of  engineering. 
Forests  were  felled,  and  houses,  barns,  sheds,  and 
mills  for  miles  around  were  torn  down  to  supply  lumber 
for  the  work.  The  heavy  machinery  of  sugar  houses 
and  cotton  gins  and  presses  was  seized  to  supply  ma- 
terial for  weighting  down  the  ponderous  cribs  of  which 
the  dam  was  formed.  The  roads  intersecting  the 
neighboring  country  were  cut  up  by  wagons  heavy  laden 
with  stone  gathered  for  the  same  purpose.  As  the 
dam,  building  at  once  from  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
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began  to  reach  out  toward  the  centre  of  the  current, 
the  water  rose  gradually,  and  the  current  rushing 
through  the  central  gap  grew  fiercer  with  each  foot  of 
progress.  The  work  went  on  day  and  night,  and  when 
the  glare  of  great  fires  on  the  banks,  and  torches  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers  flashed  ruddily  upon  the  black 
and  seething  waters,  the  scene  was  one  of  wild  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  wing  extending  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  was  built  wholly  by  black  troops,  and  the 
negroes  enlivened  their  work  with  their  barbaric  plan- 
tation songs  and  loud  badinage. 

Eight  days  and  nights  the  work  went  on  apace.  At 
last  the  two  wings  were  brought  so  near  together  that 
two  boats  loaded  with  brick  and  sunk  in  the  centre 
completed  the  structure.  The  water  rose  rapidly,  and 
soon  the  rocks  that  had  barred  the  progress  of  the  gun- 
boats down  stream  were  hidden  from  view.  Hope 
began  to  rise  in  the  breasts  of  the  sailors.  The  heavy 
cannon  and  the  cargoes  were  sent  ashore  from  the 
gunboats,  which,  thus  lightened,  began  the  passage  of 
the  rapids.  This  was  still  no  easy  task.  The  channel 
was  narrow  and  tortuous.  The  boats  could  not  be 
given  headway,  but  were  kept  under  control  by  long 
cables,  made  fast  now  to  one  bank  and  then  to  the 
other.  So  slow  was  the  work  that  when  night  fell 
only  three  of  the  vessels,  the  "  Fort  Hindman,"  the 
"  Osage,"  and  the  "  Neosho,"  had  accomplished  the 
passage.  The  rest  remained  above  the  rapids,  wait- 
ing until  daylight  should  enable  them  to  follow. 

There  was  little  sleep  in  the  tents  of  the  Union  gen- 
erals that  night.  The  rising  waters  were  bringing 
tremendous  pressure  upon  the  hastily  constructed  dam, 
and  Banks,  who  went  down  to  the  riverside  at  mid- 
night, saw  that  it  showed  signs  of  weakening.  He 
notified  Porter,  who  sent  word  to  his  captains  to  be 
prepared  for  emergencies.     [The  emergency  came,  for 
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at  daybreak  the  dam  burst  just  at  the  centre.  The 
two  brick-laden  barges  were  swung  to  right  and  left 
as  two  doors  swing  open  when  struck  in  the  centre. 
Admiral  Porter  stood  on  the  bank  and  witnessed  the 
disaster.  Leaping  into  his  saddle  he  galloped  up  to 
where  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  above 
the  rapids. 

"  Cast  off  and  go  down  under  full  head  of  steam," 
he  cried  to  the  captain  of  the  "  Lexington."  The  or- 
der was  obeyed.  The  vessel  plunged  into  the  rapids 
where  the  current  was  now  running  at  full  nine  miles  an 
hour.  All  the  precautions  which  had  been  observed 
the  day  before  were  now  thrown  to  the  winds.  It  was 
a  time  for  taking  desperate  chances.  As  by  a  miracle 
the  perilous  passage  was  accomplished,  but  the  way 
opened  for  the  "  Lexington  "  closed  behind  her,  for 
the  water  fell  so  rapidly  that  none  of  the  other  vessels 
could  follow  in  her  wake. 

Thousands  of  men  lined  the  banks  of  the  river  when 
the  "  Lexington  M  steamed  into  the  pool  above  the 
dam.  The  whole  camp  had  turned  out  to  see  the  gun- 
boat shoot  through  the  gap.  Amid  anxious  silence  the 
vessel's  prow  was  turned  toward  the  narrow  chasm 
through  which  the  turbid  water  was  rushing  in  a  veri- 
table cataract.  With  clear  gaze  and  steady  hand  the 
pilot  held  the  boat  true  on  her  course.  She  swept 
between  the  wing  dams,  swayed  and  rocked  a  moment 
as  she  made  the  plunge  over  the  three-foot  fall,  then 
sped  along  swiftly  and  unharmed  until  she  reached  the 
deep  and  tranquil  water  below.  A  mighty  cheer  arose 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  and  Bailey  was  con- 
gratulated on  every  side  for  his  triumph  and  the  pro- 
motion which  all  knew  would  surely  reward  so  notable 
an  achievement.  The  other  vessels  that  floated  just 
above  the  dam  followed  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the 
"  Lexington";  one  only,  the  "Neosho,"  whose  cap- 
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tain  failed  to  keep  her  engines  going  at  full  speed,  suf- 
fering any  injury. 

No  time  was  lost,  after  this  happy  deliverance,  by 
either  Banks  or  Porter,  in  abandoning  the  Red  River. 
The  complete  failure  of  the  expedition  was  admitted, 
and  army  and  navy  made  their  way  back  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi,  thankful  for  their  escape  and  feel- 
ing that  the  laborious  and  disastrous  two  months'  cam- 
paign had  been  foolish  in  conception  and  worse  than 
weak  in  its  execution.  In  it  honors  were  gained  by 
one  officer  alone,  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  who 
built  the  dam  and  saved  Porter's  fleet,  returned 
from  the  Red  River  country  a  brigadier-general. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Grant  Called  to  Chief  Command— The  Wilderness  Again— General 
Longstreet  Wounded— Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House— 
Battle  of  Cold  Harbor— Death  of  General  "Jeb"  Stuart. 

Three  years  of  war  had  taxed  heavily  even  the  mag- 
nificent resources  of  the  North.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  had  suffered  the  visitation  of  the  angel  of  death. 
Every  village  had  its  two  or  three  crippled  veterans. 
Even  with  the  flood  of  immigrants  pouring  in  at  the 
seaports  it  was  getting  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
the  army.     And  still  the  South  was  unsubdued. 

President  Lincoln  was  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
new  general-in-chief  of  the  armies.  Halleck  had  failed, 
and  in  the  search  for  a  man  to  replace  him  the  Presi- 
dent called  to  Washington  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom  he 
had  never  met  but  whose  career  he  had  carefully 
watched.  Grant's  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  his  swift  snatch  of  victory  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat at  Shiloh,  his  dogged  and  successful  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  and  his  brilliant  victory  at  Chattanooga  had 
earned  for  him  the  name  of  a  general  who  had  never 
lost  a  battle.  Accordingly,  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-general and  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
moment  of  receiving  his  commission  from  the  hands  of 
the  President  was  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  Brandy  Station,  conferring  with  Gen- 
eral Meade. 

There  were  then  but  two  considerable  bodies  of  Con- 
federates in  the  field,  namely,  Lee's  army  in  Virginia, 
and  a  force  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  at 
Dalton,  Georgia.     In  planning  the  grand  strategy  of 
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the  war  Grant  reserved  Lee's  army  for  his  own  special 
attention.  To  Sherman  he  wrote,  "  You  I  propose  to 
move  against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up  and  to  get 
into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far  as  you 
can,  inflicting  all  the  damage  you  can  against  their  war 
resources."  How  thoroughly  Sherman  carried  out 
this  plan  we  shall  see.  Subordinate  expeditions  were 
assigned  to  Banks,  Butler,  and  Sigel,  all  of  which  failed. 
From  this  time  on  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Sherman 
were  the  great  hammers  that  pounded  the  life  out  of 
the  Confederacy. 

Grant  rightly  saw  that  Lee's  army  was  the  real 
heart  of  the  Confederacy.  With  it  destroyed  the  war 
would  end.  Accordingly,  he  determined  to  take  per- 
sonal command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  despite 
the  fears  of  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  Sherman,  who 
besought  him  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
and  the  politicians  and  return  to  the  West.  Meade 
greeted  him  with  soldierly  frankness. 

11  You  may  wish  an  officer  who  has  served  with  you 
in  the  West — Sherman,  for  instance — to  take  command 
now  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  said  that  general. 
"  You  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  removing  me.  I  will 
serve  wherever  I  am  ordered."  Grant  declined  the 
offer,  retaining  General  Meade  in  command.  In  his 
"  Memoirs  "  he  writes,  u  This  incident  gave  me  even  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  Meade  than  did  his  great 
victory  at  Gettysburg  the  July  before." 

The  winter  was  spent  in  strengthening  the  army. 
Grant  saw  that  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Federals  and  called  Sheridan 
from  the  West  to  reorganize  it.  The  choice  was  well 
made.  Under  "  Little  Phil,"  the  Union  horse  for  the 
first  time  equalled  that  of  "  Jeb  "  Stuart,  "  Fitz  "  Lee  or 
the  other  Confederate  cavaliers.  The  Confederate 
army  was  reduced  to  sorry  straits,  but  was  still  a  savage 
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fighting  machine.  The  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  in 
tatters — patched,  mended,  and  darned  until  no  trace 
of  the  original  fabric  remained.  "  A  new  pair  of  shoes 
or  an  overcoat  was  a  luxury,"  writes  General  Law, 
"  and  full  rations  would  have  astonished  the  stomachs 
of  Lee's  ragged  Confederates.  But  they  took  their 
privations  cheerfully  and  complaints  were  seldom 
heard.  I  recall  an  instance  of  one  hardy  fellow  whose 
trousers  were  literally  '  worn  to  a  frazzle/  and  would 
no  longer  adhere  to  his  legs  even  by  dint  of  the  most 
persistent  patching.  Unable  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow 
another  pair,  he  wore  instead  a  pair  of  thin  cotton 
drawers.  By  nursing  these  carefully  he  managed  to 
get  through  the  winter."  For  food  the  luckless  gray- 
coats  were  scarcely  better  off.  But  ill-fed  and  half- 
clothed  as  they  were,  Lee's  soldiers  were  drilled  to 
the  highest  point  of  discipline,  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  war  and  the  horrors  of  battle,  animated  with  an 
untiring  enthusiasm,  and  reposing  implicit  and  unques- 
tioning confidence  in  their  general.  The  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  a  tiger.  Though  its  flanks 
were  gaunt  and  its  coat  scarred,  it  was  none  the  less 
fierce,  sinewy,  and  cunning.  "  Lee's  army,"  said  a 
contemporary  Northern  writer,  "  is  an  army  of  vet- 
erans; it  is  an  instrument  sharpened  to  a  perfect  edge. 
You  turn  its  flanks — well,  its  flanks  are  made  to  be 
turned.  This  effects  little  or  nothing.  All  that  we 
reckon  as  gained,  therefore,  is  the  loss  of  life  inflicted 
on  the  enemy." 

A  comparison  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  two 
armies  which  were  about  to  grapple  with  each  other, 
is  important  at  this  juncture.  In  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  April  30,  1864,  equipped  and  ready  for 
action,  were  99,438  men.  The  Ninth  army  corps 
numbering  20,000  more,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside,  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on 
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the  6th  of  May,  thus  swelling  the  grand  total  to  120,- 
000  men.  To  oppose  this  magnificent  army,  General 
Lee  had  but  about  62,000  men.  He  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  position,  and  of  this  he  skilfully  availed  him- 
self; but  the  disparity  of  numbers  was  so  great  that 
we  to-day  can  see  that  the  contest  was  hopeless  from 
the  start. 

Grant  determined  to  follow  Hooker's  ill-fated  line 
of  attack  and  march  through  the  Wilderness  to  attack 
Lee's  right  flank.  It  seemed  to  be  braving  fate  to 
plunge  once  again  into  that  desolate  and  almost  im- 
penetrable territory  alive  with  memories  of  Union  dis- 
aster. But  the  general  was  convinced  that  that  line 
was  tactically  sound  and  at  midnight  of  May  3,  1864, 
the  army  moved  by  several  roads  followed  by  a  train 
of  wagons  which  in  single  file  would  have  extended 
sixty-five  miles.  Lee  speedily  learned  of  the  advance 
of  the  Federals  and  not  without  satisfaction.  The 
movement  menaced  his  right  flank,  it  is  true,  and  drove 
him  from  his  snug  intrenchments,  but  he  felt  confident 
that  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
Wilderness  roads  would  give  him  the  advantage. 

Accordingly,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  the  Federals 
were  moving  than  he  put  his  own  columns  in  motion, 
and  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  saw  vast  bodies  of 
armed  men  pouring  from  every  point  of  the  compass 
into  that  dense  and  gloomy  thicket  whence  had  risen 
once  before  the  roar  of  musketry,  the  yells  of  the 
charging  troops,  the  screams  of  the  wounded,  and  all 
the  horrid  din  of  battle. 

The  battle  which  raged  in  the  cavernous  shades  of 
the  Wilderness  baffles  description  of  its  tactical  fea- 
tures. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  a  battle 
without  a  plan,  but  the  plans  of  both  Grant  and  Lee 
were  impeded  and  wrecked  by  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground.     Whole  brigades  went  astray.     Colonels 
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were  seen  leading  their  regiments  into  battle  by  the 
aid  of  pocket  compasses.  Supporting  bodies  of  troops 
became  separated  and  went  into  the  fight  with  their 
flanks  exposed,  yet  in  most  instances  the  enemy — 
equally  nonplussed  by  the  character  of  the  battle  field 
— failed  to  see  and  to  seize  his  advantage.  It  was  a 
battle  without  coherence  or  strategy — a  battle  in  the 
dark.  If  Von  Moltke's  dictum,  that  the  operations 
of  the  American  Civil  War  were  but  the  struggles  of 
two  armed  mobs,  was  at  all  well-founded,  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  A  Southern 
writer,  familiar  with  the  spot  in  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  says  of  it:  "  The  country  was  sombre — a  land 
of  thicket,  jungle,  undergrowth,  ooze,  where  men  could 
not  see  each  other  twenty  yards  off,  and  assaults  had  to 
be  made  by  the  compass.  The  fights  there  were  not 
even  as  easy  as  night  attacks  in  open  country  for  at 
night  you  can  travel  by  the  stars.  Death  came  unseen ; 
regiments  stumbled  on  each  other,  and  sent  swift 
destruction  into  each  other's  ranks  guided  by  the  crack- 
ling of  the  bullets.  It  was  not  war — military  manoeu- 
vring; science  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  sight.  Two 
wild  animals  were  hunting  each  other;  when  they  heard 
each  other's  steps  they  sprung  and  grappled.  The 
conqueror  advanced  or  went  elsewhere.  In  this  mourn- 
ful and  desolate  thicket  did  the  great  campaign  of 
1864  begin.  Here  in  blind  wrestle  as  at  midnight  did 
two  hundred  thousand  men  in  blue  and  gray  clutch 
each  other — bloodiest  and  weirdest  of  encounters. 
War  had  nothing  like  it.  The  genius  of  destruction, 
tired  apparently  of  the  old  commonplace  killing,  had 
invented  the  *  unseen  death.'  At  five  in  the  morning 
the  opponents  closed  in,  breast  to  breast,  in  the  thicket. 
Each  had  thrown  up  their  slight  temporary  breast- 
works of  saplings  and  dirt;  beyond  this  they  were  un- 
protected.    The  question  now  was  which  would  sue- 
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ceed  in  driving  his  adversary  from  these  defences  al- 
most within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  from  be- 
hind which  crackled  the  musketry.  Never  was  sight 
more  curious.  On  the  low  line  of  these  works,  dimly 
seen  in  the  thicket,  rested  the  muzzles,  spouting  flame ; 
from  the  depths  rose  cheers;  charges  were  made  and 
repulsed,  the  lines  scarcely  seeing  each  other;  men  fell 
and  writhed  and  died  unseen — their  bodies  lost  in  the 
bushes,  their  death  groans  drowned  in  the  steady,  con- 
tinuous, never-ceasing  crash." 

The  fighting  of  the  first  day  was  both  brief  and  in- 
decisive. It  was  the  sort  of  fight  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  accustomed  to  see  followed  by  a  re- 
treat, or  at  least,  a  long  period  of  inactivity.  But 
Grant  ordered  an  assault  all  along  the  line  for  the  next 
morning  and  throughout  the  night  the  aids  were  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  tangled  forest  bearing  or- 
ders to  widely  separated  division  commanders.  The 
telegraph,  too,  was  ticking,  for  Grant  first  introduced 
its  use  on  a  battle  field.  Nowadays,  telephones,  au- 
tomobiles and  aeroplanes  form  part  of  an  army's 
equipment. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  storm  of  battle 
burst.  The  thickets  just  beginning  to  put  on  the  soft 
green  hues  of  spring,  the  clear  light  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  birds  twittering  among  the  twigs  made  a 
picture  of  peace  and  beauty  destined  to  be  short-lived. 
The  soldiers  had  received  their  orders  the  night  before, 
and  when  the  battle  began  it  was  with  a  crash,  and  the 
dogs  of  war  were  quickly  in  full  cry.  Hancock's  line 
swung  forward  in  magnificent  style  and  with  invincible 
determination.  Hill's  men  in  vain  endeavored  to  stem 
the  tide.  "  Where  is  Longstreet?  "  was  the  cry  all 
along  the  Confederate  right  flank,  where  men  were 
falling  and  regiments  crumbling  away  before  the  fury 
of  the  assault.     For  a  moment  even  General  Lee's  lion 
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heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  sent  officers  to  prepare 
his  baggage  trains  for  a  hurried  retreat.  But  Long- 
street  did  not  fail  him.  The  news  of  the  peril  of 
Hill's  line  had  no  sooner  reached  him  than  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  called  upon  his  men  to  take  the 
double-quick.  Right  nobly  they  responded,  and  the 
long  column  surged  down  the  plank  road  toward  the 
sound  of  the  musketry.  The  thunder  of  the  cadenced 
tread  of  thousands  of  running  men  rose  over  the  roar 
of  the  battle.  It  was  but  a  short  march  to  the  front 
and  soon  the  regiments  were  swinging  out  into  line 
of  battle  and  going  into  the  fight.  Lee  himself  was 
working  among  the  flying  bullets,  trying  to  rally  Hill's 
troops,  when  Longstreet's  fresh  regiments  came  up. 
A  Texas  regiment,  sweeping  by  to  the  charge,  cheered 
lustily  for  "  Marse  Robert."  The  fire  of  battle  blazed 
fierce  within  the  great  Confederate  commander,  and  he 
spurred  his  horse  and  took  his  place  in  the  charging 
ranks.  A  confused  medley  of  cries  rose  all  along  the 
line.  "  No,  no !  "  "  Go  back !  "  "  Lee  to  the  rear !  " 
"  We  won't  go  in  unless  you  go  back."  For  a  moment 
Lee  seemed  disinclined  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  men, 
but  when  a  private  dropped  from  the  ranks  and,  seiz- 
ing his  bridle,  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  rear,  he 
yielded  with  evident  disappointment,  and  rode  off  to 
join  General  Longstreet. 

The  timely  arrival  of  Longstreet's  troops  upon  the 
battle  field  did  its  work.  The  Federal  advance  was 
checked  and  the  tide  began  to  set  the  other  way.  The 
Union  troops  were  beaten  back  to  their  first  line  of 
breastworks,  where  they  maintained  themselves  stub- 
bornly for  a  while,  but  were  ultimately  dislodged. 
Gregg's  brigade  of  Texans  was  fairly  sacrificed  by  the 
fury  with  which  it  hurled  itself  against  Hancock. 
Eight  hundred  men  went  in  on  that  charge  which  Lee 
wished  to  lead;  less  than  four  hundred  came  out. 
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In  Hancock's  front  the  fighting  was  fierce  and  almost 
without  cessation  throughout  the  day.  There  Lee 
himself  and  Lee's  ablest  generals,  Hill  and  Longstreet, 
were  pitted  against  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  that 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  ever  trained. 
Soldiers  unequalled  for  steadiness,  intelligence,  and  de- 
votion in  all  the  history  of  war,  were  led  by  officers  who 
knew  not  how  to  flinch.  It  was  no  time  for  the  nice- 
ties of  tactics  or  strategy.  Of  the  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  engaged  in  that  part  of  the  field,  probably  not 
more  than  a  thousand  could  be  seen  at  one  time  from 
any  point.  The  battle  had  lulled  a  little  when  Han- 
cock's advance  had  been  checked  by  the  impetuous 
assault  which  signalized  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of 
Longstreet  on  the  field.  Hancock  did  not  believe  that 
Longstreet's  whole  force  was  in  his  front.  His  spies 
and  the  stories  of  some  prisoners  had  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  Longstreet's  attack  would  fall  on  his  left 
flank,  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  Stuart  and  Sheri- 
dan, who  were  fighting  in  that  direction,  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  expected  flank  attack  was  yet  to  come. 
Accordingly,  he  redoubled  the  fury  of  his  attacks  upon 
Hill,  who,  being  now  reenforced  by  all  of  Longstreet's 
corps,  beat  back  his  assailants  with  ease.  Stanch 
breastworks  of  logs  protected  the  Confederates  from 
the  fire  of  their  assailants,  and  as  the  ground  sloped 
abruptly  from  the  rear  of  these  redoubts  the  bullets  of 
the  Federals  flew  all  too  high.  Colonel  Lyman,  who 
visited  the  Confederate  position  after  the  battle,  writes 
that  the  saplings  and  bushes  bayond  the  breastworks 
were  mowed  off  by  the  flying  missiles  at  a  point  a  little 
higher  than  a  man's  head,  as  though  they  had  been 
hewed  down  with  knives. 

The  day  was  not  going  well  for  the  Federals.  Not 
only  was  Hancock's  advance  checked,  but  his  flank  was 
turned  and  the  Confederates,  repeating  Stonewall  Jack- 
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son's  tactics  on  the  field  of  his  death,  were  carrying 
everything  before  them  when  a  strange  mischance,  al- 
most precisely  paralleling  that  which  slew  Stonewall, 
checked  their  progress: 

General  Longstreet,  with  his  staff,  riding  through 
the  woods  to  investigate  the  progress  of  the  flank  at- 
tack, came  suddenly  upon  a  detached  body  of  Confed- 
rates.  The  officers  were  taken  for  Federals.  A  hasty 
volley  was  fired  and  several  saddles  were  emptied. 
Among  those  who  fell  was  General  Longstreet,  not 
killed,  but  sorely  wounded.  In  a  moment  all  was  con- 
fusion in  the  Confederate  lines.  The  news  quickly 
passed  from  regiment  to  regiment  that  "  old  Pete  "  was 
wounded — wounded  as  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  by 
his  own  men  on  that  fatal  field.  General  Lee  galloped 
quickly  to  the  spot  to  take  command,  but  the  golden 
moment  had  passed.  The  brief  panic  in  the  Union 
lines  was  ended.  No  more  positions  were  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  Confederates  in  a  rush,  Hard  fighting 
was  to  begin  again.  Perceiving  that  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  be  gained  by  an  immediate  attack, 
General  Lee  ordered  a  cessation  of  the  assault,  until 
the  confusion  which  the  fall  of  Longstreet  had  caused 
in  the  Confederate  army  could  be  allayed. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  broken 
lines  of  gray  could  be  discerned  from  the  Federal  po- 
sition approaching  again  to  the  assault  through  the 
dense  undergrowth,  and  between  the  thickly  growing 
trees.  The  sound  of  the  battle,  which  had  for  a  time 
been  stilled,  rose  again  upon  the  air,  and  the  watchers 
on  the  hill-sides,  overlooking  the  Wilderness,  saw  the 
murky  clouds  of  gunpowder  smoke  rising  above  the 
tree-tops.  This  attack  fell  fiercest  on  the  divisions  of 
Mott  and  Birney  of  Hancock's  corps.  At  first  the 
Confederates  carried  all  before  them,  driving  the  Fed- 
erals quickly  from  their  first  line  of  breastworks.     But 
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a  second  line,  a  little  to  the  rear,  afforded  a  shelter  to 
the  dispossessed  blue-coats,  who,  from  that  point  of 
vantage,  aided  by  two  batteries  of  artillery,  poured  so 
deadly  a  fire  upon  their  assailants  that  the  latter  were 
fain  to  shelter  themselves  from  it  behind  the  captured 
redoubt.  Then  in  their  turn  the  Federals  sallied  out 
to  the  charge.  A  brigade  of  Gibbon's  division,  led  by 
Colonel  Carroll,  attacked  the  Confederates  and  fairly 
drove  them  from  the  position  they  had  won.  By  this 
time  the  wooden  breastworks  had  caught  fire  and  were 
blazing  fiercely  so  that  the  defenders  could  not  shelter 
themselves  behind  them  nor  could  the  assailants  pass. 
A  lurid  wall  of  smoke  and  flame  separated  the  warring 
hosts. 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  din  of  battle  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  vigor  on  the  right  of  the  Union 
line.  There  Lee  had  massed  his  forces  and  hoped 
by  weight  of  men  and  metal  to  crush  the  Federal 
flank.  Led  on  by  General  Gordon,  the  Confederates 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  brigades  of  Seymour  and  Shaler, 
who  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise.  The  blue-coats 
thought  the  battle  over  and  many  of  them  had  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  ground  to  rest  when  this  unex- 
pected attack  startled  them.  Both  of  the  brigade 
commanders  and  a  great  host  of  men  were  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though 
the  Union  line  were  shattered.  But  the  exertions  of 
General  Sedgwick  and  the  rapid  coming  on  of  night 
robbed  the  men  of  the  South  of  the  full  fruits  of  their 
daring  attack. 

In  one  sense  the  two-days'  battle  in  the  Wilderness 
constituted  a  victory  for  the  Confederates,  for  they 
had  not  merely  resisted  the  Union  attacks  but  had  ac- 
tually driven  the  blue-coats  from  their  works.  They 
had  inflicted  upon  the  Federals  a  loss  of  2,246  killed, 
12,037    wounded,    and    3,383    captured    or    missing. 
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Many  of  the  missing  on  both  sides  were  wounded, 
slowly  burned  to  death  in  the  dense  thickets  which  were 
fired  during  the  battle.  But  in  a  broader  sense  the  bat- 
tle was  a  disaster  to  the  Confederates.  Their  losses 
were  never  definitely  known,  but  were  doubtless  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Federals.  Trustworthy  estimates  fix 
them  at  about  ten  thousand  in  all.  But  the  North 
could  afford  its  sacrifice,  the  South  could  not.  There 
were  no  men  left  at  home  to  replace  those  who  fell 
in  the  Wilderness,  no  immigrant  ships  landing  men  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  at  Southern  ports  to  fill  up  Lee's 
shattered  ranks.  The  blow  was  a  crippling  one  and 
to  make  it  worse  Grant  gave  his  foes  no  time,  as  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  bind 
up  their  wounds.  Instead  he  immediately  issued  or- 
ders to  his  army  to  move  at  once,  to  go  around  Lee's 
right  since  he  could  not  force  his  way  through  the 
centre.  When  Lee  heard,  the  morning  after  the  battle 
that  Grant's  columns  were  marching  upon  Spottsylvania 
Court  House,  he  turned  to  his  staff  with  the  significant 
remark,  "  Gentlemen,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has 
found  a  head  at  last." 

War  curiously  confers  fame  upon  some  very  obscure 
spots  even  as  it  picks  up  utterly  obscure  men  and  stamps 
them  with  the  hall  mark  of  immortality.  Shiloh  was 
a  log  church,  Chancellorsville  a  large  farm-house,  Bull 
Run  a  railroad  crossing,  and  after  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  the  two  armies  met  to  fight  again  at  Spott- 
sylvania which  was  a  wooden  court  house,  a  country 
store,  a  tavern,  and  a  tap-room.  Here  several  roads 
crossed  and  it  was  a  point  of  vantage  to  Grant  in  his 
cherished  purpose  of  putting  himself  between  Lee  and 
Richmond.  The  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  was 
not  easy.  The  Union  commander  was  quick  and 
shrewd,  the  Confederate  watchful  and  quicker. 
Though  Grant  made  every  effort  to  move  his  army 
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without  attracting  Lee's  attention,  his  advance  on 
reaching  Spottsylvania  was  confronted  by  the  familiar 
scene  of  a  long  line  of  earthworks  defiantly  displaying 
the  Confederate  flag.  While  Warren,  who  led  the 
Federal  columns,  was  considering  this  spectacle,  all 
Longstreet's  troops  and  finally  all  of  Lee's  army 
poured  into  Spottsylvania  and  once  again  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  stood  proudly  and  defiantly  between 
Grant  and  the  Confederate  capital. 

The  two  armies  clashed  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
May  8th,  but  only  the  skirmishers  and  pickets  were 
engaged.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  was  engaged 
rather  with  pick  and  shovel  than  with  rifles.  The 
sharpshooters  of  both  sides  harassed  the  workers  on 
the  redoubts  and  in  the  spluttering  fusillade  General 
Sedgwick  of  the  Union  army  met  his  death.  The 
general  was  superintending  the  alignment  of  a  body 
of  his  troops  under  a  sharp  fire.  The  shrill  scream 
of  the  minie  balls  seemed  more  demoralizing  to  the 
men  than  in  many  a  hot  battle,  and  their  heads  bobbed 
involuntarily. 

"  What,  what  men !  "  cried  out  Sedgwick.  "  Dodg- 
ing this  way  for  single  bullets!  What  will  you  do 
when  they  open  fire  along  the  whole  line?  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  They  couldn't  hit  an  elephant  at 
this  distance." 

For  a  moment  the  men  straightened  up  proudly, 
but  a  few  seconds  after,  a  soldier  standing  near  Gen- 
eral Sedgwick  dodged  almost  to  the  ground  as  a  bullet 
passed  close  to  him  with  a  terrifying  whiz.  "  Why,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you,  my  man,"  said  Sedgwick,  and 
again  he  repeated  his  remark,  "  They  couldn't  hit  an 
elephant  at  that  distance."  But  while  the  soldier  was 
making  his  excuses  the  shrill  whistle  came  again  and 
this  time  a  dull,  heavy  stroke  told  that  it  had  found  a 
mark.     Those  whose  gaze  was  turned  toward  General 
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Sedgwick  were  horrified  to  see  the  blood  gush  from  his 
cheek  a  little  below  his  left  eye.  With  a  smile  on  his 
face  he  turned  toward  his  chief  of  staff,  tottered  an 
instant,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  carrying  down 
the  officer  who  tried  to  support  him. 

The  next  day  the  Union  troops  attacked  at  the  cen- 
tre, crossing  the  river  Po  and  charging  valiantly  but 
without  success.  Before  their  charge  the  Confeder- 
ates had  caught  one  of  Hancock's  divisions  on  their 
side  of  the  Po,  and  had  driven  it  back  with  heavy  loss. 
All  along  the  line  the  Federals  were  either  held  in  check 
or  driven  back  except  at  one  point  where  General 
Upton  had  attacked  and  carried  a  salient  angle  in  the 
enemy's  line.  More  than  a  thousand  prisoners  and 
several  battle  flags  were  captured  at  this  point.  But 
the  success  was  not  followed  up.  Though  the  breach 
was  made  in  the  Confederate  lines  no  effort  was  made 
to  enlarge  it.  The  Confederates,  keenly  awake  to  the 
value  of  the  position  they  had  lost,  dashed  fiercely 
against  it  and  at  nightfall,  no  aid  having  been  sent 
him,  Upton  withdrew  his  troops.  But  the  salient  an- 
gle thus  retaken  by  the  Confederates  was  destined  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  at  Spottsylvania  the  Fed- 
erals may  be  said  to  have  been  defeated.  They  had 
undertaken  to  brush  the  Confederates  out  of  the  path  to 
Richmond  and  had  failed.  Before  them  still  stood  the 
Confederate  breastworks  with  the  Stars  and  Bars  de- 
fiantly flying.  But  the  dogged  persistence  of  Grant 
was  not  shaken.  He  spent  the  night  planning  the  re- 
newal of  the  conflict  for  the  morrow,  and  at  midnight 
sent  off  a  despatch  to  Washington  claiming  the  result 
of  the-  day  as  favorable  to  the  Union  cause.  In  a 
sense  it  was  thus  favorable,  for  though  the  Union  loss 
had  about  equalled  that  of  the  Confederates,  to  the 
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latter  it  was  an  irreparable  loss.  They  could  not  re- 
place dead  soldiers.  The  North  could.  Grant  might 
have  lost  six  battles  but  if  in  each  the  victory  had  cost 
the  enemy  ten  thousand  men  he  would  have  triumphed 
in  the  end  for  there  would  have  been  none  of  Lee's 
army  left.  From  the  very  moment  Grant  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  this  idea  must  have 
possessed  his  mind,  for  he  was  unsparing  of  his  own 
men  provided  heavy  loss  could  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 
Hence  he  never  rested  after  a  battle  to  give  wounded 
Confederates  a  chance  to  become  effective  again.  Day 
after  day,  without  intermission  he  pounded  and  tore 
at  the  Confederate  ranks  until  they  were  worn  away. 
So  on  this  night  of  seeming  reverse  at  Spottsylvania  he 
announced  his  purpose  to  fight  again  the  next  day,  and 
telegraphed  the  President,  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

The  phrase  caught  the  fancy  of  the  North,  sorely 
tired  of  the  vacillating  policy  of  past  generals,  and  was 
used  as  a  rallying  cry  for  months  thereafter. 

The  dense  thickets  that  obstructed  the  view  of  the 
Confederate  lines  had  made  any  precise  knowledge  of 
their  plan  and  extent  impossible,  and  the  first  day's 
fighting  had  been  very  largely,  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
erals, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  vulnerable 
point.  Upton's  success  at  the  salient  angle  had  re- 
vealed this,  and  Grant  determined  to  make  it  the  point 
of  attack. 

A  chill  and  gusty  rain  fell  throughout  the  nth.  It 
often,  and  indeed  generally  happened  during  the  war 
that  the  day  following  a  battle  was  rainy — a  fact  which 
has  led  to  many  interesting  speculations  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  producing  rain  artificially  by  concussions  and 
the  burning  of  gunpowder.  The  rain  that  fell  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Spottsylvania  put  an  end,  for  the  time, 
to  active  hostilities.     The  soldiers  crouched  about  their 
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smouldering  campfires  wrapped  in  their  blankets, 
and  talked  of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and 
hinted  darkly  of  the  possible  fatalities  in  the  as- 
sault that  all  knew  would  be  ordered  for  the 
morrow.  Indeed,  preparations  for  this  assault  be- 
gan to  be  made  early  in  the  day.  Aides  went  gal- 
loping from  one  division  commander  to  another 
carrying  orders.  General  Grant  had  determined  to 
attack  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  they  said. 
Hancock's  men — the  Second  corps — were  to  make  the 
main  assault  at  the  apex  of  the  salient.  The  remain- 
der of  the  army  were  to  attack  all  along  the  line,  that 
Lee  might  not  send  troops  from  any  point  to  the  aid 
of  those  upon  whom  Hancock's  assault  was  to  fall. 

General  Lee  had  not  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
operations  going  on  in  his  front,  but  had  wholly  mis- 
construed them.  His  scouts  had  reported  large  bodies 
of  Federals  in  motion  and  he  at  once  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Grant  had  begun  another  flanking  move- 
ment. In  order  to  have  his  own  army  ready  to  take 
up  the  march,  he  ordered  that  all  cannon  posted  in 
places  difficult  of  access  should  be  withdrawn.  Under 
this  order  all  the  batteries  but  two  were  withdrawn 
from  the  salient,  and  that  point  weakened  just  as  the 
Federals  were  about  to  assault  it.  The  Confederates 
were  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  salient  invited  at- 
tack, and  they  had  built  a  second  line  of  works  in  its 
rear  to  which  its  defenders  might  retire  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Four  o'clock  came — the  hour  set  by  Grant  for  the 
attack.  The  night  was  still  so  black  that  Hancock 
determined  to  defer  the  signal  yet  a  little  while.  At 
half  past  four  the  signal  was  given  and  the  men  sprang 
forward  like  hounds  freed  from  the  leash.  Pressing 
rapidly  forward,  they  passed  the  first  hundred  yards 
or  so  without  receiving  any  fire.     Then  the  Confed- 
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erate  sentries  saw  these  ghostly  columns  advancing 
upon  them  out  of  the  night,  and  their  guns  rang  out 
an  alarm.  Instantly  the  ramparts  were  ablaze  and 
the  assailants  answered  with  undaunted  cheers  the 
volleys  of  the  defenders.  General  Barlow  says  that 
his  men  lost  all  alignments  and  pressed  on  in  one  solid 
mass.  The  Confederate  General  Johnson  says,  "  They 
came  on  in  great  disorder  with  a  narrow  front  but 
extending  back  as  far  as  I  could  see."  Then  it  was 
that  the  Confederates  bitterly  bewailed  the  absence  of 
their  artillery,  which  could  have  poured  grape  and 
canister  into  the  assaulting  column  with  murderous 
effect.  One  battery  indeed — Page's — came  galloping 
back  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  it  arrived  too  late  for 
use  and  just  in  time  to  be  captured.  Before  the  guns 
could  be  unlimbered,  the  blue-coats  were  swarming  over 
the  ramparts  everywhere,  their  pistols  were  cracking, 
their  clubbed  muskets  and  keen  bayonets  doing  deadly 
work.  The  Confederates  were  overwhelmed,  swept 
away,  surrounded.  Some  made  their  way  back  to  the 
second  line  of  intrenchments.  Still  more  threw  down 
their  arms.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the  Federals  had 
carried  the  salient,  captured  nearly  five  thousand  men, 
twenty  guns  with  their  battery  teams,  thirty  battle 
flags,  and  thousands  of  small  arms.  The  guns  were 
at  once  turned  on  the  enemy,  who  were  pursued  through 
the  woods  until  the  pursuers  came  face  to  face  with 
the  second  Confederate  line,  which  held  them  in 
check. 

Word  had  speedily  been  carried  to  Lee  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Hancock's  charge.  He  saw  that  his  lines  had 
been  pierced  at  a  vital  point.  Either  the  lost  ground 
must  be  regained  or  the  whole  Confederate  position 
would  become  untenable.  Stripping  his  trenches  every- 
where else,  he  began  pouring  his  troops  upon  Hancock 
from   every   side.    Meantime   orders   had   been   sent 
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from  Meade's  headquarters  to  support  Hancock,  and 
the  Sixth  corps,  with  Upton's  gallant  brigade  in  the 
van,  rushed  to  the  salient.  The  clash  of  arms  at 
this  point  now  became  terrific.  The  Federals  were 
driven  out  of  the  salient,  but  used  the  breastworks  as 
a  protection  for  themselves.  Xhe  Confederates  trying 
to  drive  them  away  were  thus  crowded  within  the  arms 
of  a  gigantic  V,  the  sides  of  which  spouted  fire  and 
lead.  Never  during  the  war  was  the  fighting  so  fierce. 
Both  sides  were  determined.  Neither  would  yield  a 
jot.  So  fast  fell  the  dead  and  wounded  that  the  spot 
became  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War  as  the 
"  bloody  angle." 

"  Our  section  went  into  action  with  twenty-three  men 
and  one  officer,"  writes  a  sergeant  who  served  in  Met- 
calf's  battery.  "  The  only  ones  who  came  out  sound 
were  the  lieutenant  and  myself.  Every  horse  was 
killed.  Seven  of  the  men  were  killed  outright,  sixteen 
wounded;  the  gun  carriages  were  so  cut  with  bullets  as 
to  be  of  no  further  service.  Twenty-seven  balls  passed 
through  the  lid  of  the  limber-chest  while  number  six 
was  getting  out  ammunition,  and  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  and  neck  by  the  fragments  of  wood  and  lead. 
The  sponge  bucket  on  my  gun  had  thirty-nine  holes 
in  it." 

About  the"  bloody  angle  "  the  ground  was  soaked 
with  rain  and  blood,  and  covered  with  prostrate  men. 
A  Confederate  officer  says  in  his  official  report:  "The 
trenches  on  the  right  in  the  bloody  angle  ran  with 
blood  and  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  bodies  more 
than  once."  The  enemies  stood  face  to  face  close  up  to 
the  breastworks  on  either  side,  and  poured  pistol  and 
muskeg  shots  into  each  other  at  that  short  range.  A 
major  in  a  New  York  regiment  was  shot  through  the 
arm  and  body  with  a  ramrod  which  some  Confederate 
had  neglected  to  remove  from  his  gun  before  shooting. 
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The  problem  of  getting  ammunition  to  the  fighters  in 
front  was  no  easy  one  to  solve.  So  rapid  was  the  fir- 
ing that  cartridge  boxes  were  speedily  emptied.  On 
the  Federal  side  pack  mules  were  driven  close  up  to  the 
line  of  battle  and  boxes  of  ammunition  dropped  off 
behind  the  men  in  action,  where  they  were  opened  and 
distributed  by  the  officers.  Captain  Fish,  of  Upton's 
staff,  did  gallant  work  in  supplying  the  Union  gunners 
with  ammunition.  He  rode  back  and  forth  between 
the  guns  and  the  caissons  with  stands  of  canister  under 
his  rubber  coat.  His  tall  form,  towering  above  the 
line  of  battle  as  he  sat  his  horse,  was  a  tempting  target 
for  the  Confederate  riflemen,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of 
fear.  "  Give  it  to  them,  boys;  I'll  bring  you  the  can- 
ister," he  cried,  and  rode  to  and  fro  until  at  last  a 
bullet  struck  him  down  with  a  mortal  wound. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  fury  of  a  fight  stirs  a  mili- 
tary officer  to  attempt  bits  of  graphic  description  in  his 
official  report,  but  the  report  of  Brigadier-General 
Grant,  commanding  a  Vermont  brigade,  shows  how 
vividly  the  scene  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of 
that  commander. 

"  It  was  not  only  a  desperate  struggle,"  he  writes, 
"  but  it  was  literally  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  Nothing 
but  the  piled-up  logs  or  breastworks  separated  the  com- 
batants. Our  men  would  reach  over  the  logs  and 
fire  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy;  would  stab  over  with 
their  bayonets;  many  were  shot  and  stabbed  through 
the  crevices  and  holes  between  the  logs ;  men  mounted 
the  works,  and  with  muskets  rapidly  handed  them,  kept 
up  a  continuous  fire  until  they  were  shot  down,  when 
others  would  take  their  places  and  continue  the  deadly 
work.  .  .  .  Several  times  during  the  day  the  rebels 
would  show  a  white  flag  above  the  works,  and  when 
our  fire  slackened  jump  over  and  surrender,  and  others 
were  crowded  down  to  fill  their  places.  ...     It  was 
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there  that  the  somewhat  celebrated  tree  was  cut  off  by 
bullets,  there  that  the  brush  and  logs  were  cut  to  pieces 
and  whipped  into  basket  stuff  .  .  .  there  that  the  rebel 
ditches  and  cross  sections  were  filled  with  dead  men 
several  deep.  ...  I  was  at  the  angle  the  next  day. 
The  sight  was  terrible  and  sickening,  much  worse  than 
at  Bloody  Lane  ( Antietam) .  There  a  great  many 
dead  men  were  lying  in  the  road  and  across  the  rails  of 
the  torn-down  fences  and  out  in  the  corn  field ;  but  they 
were  not  piled  up  several  deep,  and  their  flesh  was  not 
so  torn  and  mangled  as  at  the  '  angle.'  " 

All  through  the  day,  under  the  driving  rain,  the 
fight  went  on  at  the  "  angle. "  Lee  could  ill-afford  to 
lose  the  men  who  were  falling  so  fast  there,  but  he 
dared  not  attempt  to  withdraw  while  daylight  lasted. 
To  right  and  left  of  the  "  angle,"  too,  the  Federals 
were  delivering  blow  after  blow  upon  the  Confederate 
lines.  No  success  was  won  by  the  assailants  on  the 
right,  but  on  the  left  the  breastworks  were  carried  and 
some  guns  taken,  though  the  Confederates,  rallying, 
forced  the  blue-coats  out  of  their  lines  again.  Not 
until  nearly  midnight  did  the  thunder  of  the  battle 
gradually  die  away,  leaving  the  moans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  steady  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  the  sole  sounds  to 
be  heard.  After  fighting  all  day  for  a  position  of  but 
little  serious  military  importance,  General  Lee  aban- 
doned the  salient  and  withdrew  his  men  to  the  second 
line,  ready  for  them  in  the  rear. 

Frightful  had  been  the  loss  on  both  sides  in  the  san- 
guinary struggle.  The  bullets  that  flew  so  thick  as  to 
cut  down  a  tree  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter  within 
the  Confederate  lines,  had  slain  only  too  many  gallant 
Americans,  each  fighting  for  the  cause  he  deemed  right. 
The  mortality  among  officers  of  high  rank  was  great- 
est among  the  Confederates — Generals  Daniel  and  Per- 
rin  being  killed;  Walker,   Ramseur,  and  McGowan, 
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wounded;  while  Major-General  Johnson  and  Brigadier 
Steuart  were  captured.  Among  the  Federals  three 
generals — Carroll,  Wright,  and  Webb — were  wounded. 
The  total  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
Union  side  was  6,020.  The  number  missing  is  re- 
ported at  800.  The  loss  to  the  Confederates  was  far 
heavier,  but  the  lack  of  official  records  makes  any  ex- 
act statement  impossible.  A  total  loss  of  between 
9,000  and  10,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  is 
accepted  as  nearly  accurate  by  the  best  authorities. 


11  Forward  by  the  Left  Flank!  " 

The  curt  command  that  rang  out  in  the  Union  lines 
after  the  bloody  days  in  the  Wilderness,  reverberated 
once  again  after  the  slaughter  at  the  salient  angle. 
Grant  had  lost  7,000  men  in  the  battle.  Very  well, 
but  Lee  had  lost  10,000.  The  word  was  "  Keep  on 
pounding!  "  The  Confederates  began  to  see  the 
inevitable  end. 

"  So  far  as  the  Confederates  were  concerned,"  writes 
the  Confederate  General  Law,  "  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  they  (as  well  as  General  Lee  himself)  were 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  their  efforts  in  the  Wil- 
derness on  the  5th  and  6th  of  May,  and  that  General 
Grant's  constant  '  hammering '  with  his  largely  su- 
perior force  had  to  a  certain  extent  a  depressing  effect 
upon  both  officers  and  men.  '  It's  no  use  killing  these 
fellows;  a  half-dozen  take  the  place  of  every  one  we 
kill,'  was  a  common  remark  in  our  army.  We  knew 
that  our  resources  of  men  were  exhausted,  and  that 
the  vastly  greater  resources  of  the  Federal  Government, 
if  brought  fully  to  bear,  even  in  this  costly  kind  of 
warfare,  must  wear  us  out  in  the  end." 

But  Grant's  determination  to  force  the  fighting  was 
to  some  degree  balked  by  nature  which  poured  down 
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upon  the  theatre  of  battle  such  drenching  floods  of 
rain  that  roads  became  quagmires  and  small  streams 
impassable  torrents.  He  ordered  an  attack  on  Lee's 
right  at  dawn  on  the  14th  of  May,  but  so  arduous 
was  the  midnight  march,  lighted  up  by  torches,  that 
it  was  well  after  six  o'clock  before  the  attack  was  de- 
livered and  as  a  result  it  failed.  There  followed  days 
of  inconclusive  fighting,  each  side  assuming  the  offen- 
sive on  one  flank  and  being  put  on  the  defensive  on 
the  other.  Into  the  details  of  the  action  in  the  days 
following  the  battle  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House  it 
is  idle  to  go.  On  the  part  of  the  Federal  army  the 
whole  plan  was  to  avoid  attacking  Lee  behind  breast- 
works. It  was  one  long  prolonged  effort  to  get  around 
the  Confederate  army's  flank  and  take  it  in  the  rear — 
and  in  their  endeavor  the  Federals  were  continually 
defeated.  Men  fell  by  thousands  on  those  days  of 
fighting  battles  the  very  names  of  which  are  forgotten. 
North  Anna,  Ox  Ford,  the  Chickahominy,  Cold  Har- 
bor, all  saw  desperate  fighting.  After  the  battle  of 
North  Anna,  Grant  thought  the  war  ended.  "  Lee's 
army  is  really  whipped,"  he  wrote.  "  The  prisoners 
we  have  taken  show  it,  and  the  action  of  his  army 
shows  it  unmistakably.  A  battle  with  them  outside 
of  intrenchments  cannot  be  had." 

And  yet  a  few  days  later  at  Cold  Harbor,  Grant 
assaulted  this  beaten  army  and  in  one  hour  lost  nearly 
6,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  battle 
the  Union  forces  were  repulsed  at  every  point  of  the 
line.  Their  losses  were  prodigious,  1,100  dead  and 
4,517  wounded.  Grant  himself  regretted  afterwards 
having  ordered  the  attack.  Years  later  he  wrote,  "  No 
advantage  whatever  was  gained  to  compensate  for  the 
heavy  losses  we  sustained.  Indeed  the  advantages, 
other  than  those  of  relative  losses,  were  on  the  Con- 
federate side." 
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Grant's  line  was  now  within  six  miles  of  Richmond, 
and  there  he  remained  with  the  Confederate  army  dog- 
gedly blocking  his  advance  until  June  12th.  In  the 
meantime  Sheridan  had  made  a  brilliant  but  almost 
fruitless  raid  into  the  Confederate  territory,  coming 
within  sound  of  Richmond's  bells.  The  inception  of 
the  raid  was  curious.  One  day  Sheridan  had  a  furious 
quarrel  with  Meade  and  stamped  out  of  the  room 
saying,  "If  I'm  permitted  to  cut  loose  from  this 
army  I'll  draw  Stuart  after  me,  and  I'll  whip  him, 
too." 

The  words  were  repeated  to  Grant.  Some  generals 
would  have  been  distressed  over  a  quarrel  between  his 
two  most  trusted  lieutenants.     Not  so  he. 

"  Did  he  say  he  could  whip  Stuart?  "  he  asked  with 
interest. 

"Yes." 

"  Very  well,  then,  let  him  go  and  do  it." 

Sheridan  did  whip  Stuart,  at  a  place  called  Brandy 
Station  and  the  great  Confederate  trooper  was  killed 
in  the  action.  It  was  the  fate  he  had  coveted.  "  All 
that  I  ask  of  fate,"  he  once  said,  "  is  that  I  may  be 
killed  leading  a  cavalry  charge."  He  was  idolized  by 
the  whole  Confederacy,  worshipped  by  his  own  men. 
"  Jeb  never  says,  i  Go,  boys !  '  but  always,  '  Come, 
boys,'  "  was  a  common  saying  in  his  ranks.  "  I  can 
scarcely  think  of  him  without  weeping,"  said  General 
Lee. 

Sheridan  reached  a  point  so  near  to  Richmond  that 
he  could  probably  have  taken  the  city  had  he  desired. 
"  What  do  you  suppose  we  have  in  front  of  us?  "  he 
said  to  an  officer  who  hinted  they  were  getting  into 
a  tight  place.  "  A  lot  of  department  clerks  from 
Richmond  who  have  been  forced  into  the  ranks.  I 
could  capture  Richmond  if  I  wanted  it,  but  I  can't 
hold  it." 
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Accordingly,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  city  and  re- 
turned to  Grant's  lines. 

After  the  battle  at  Cold  Harbor  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other  at  close  distance  until  June  12th. 
The  situation  was  a  wearing  one  on  both.  The  lines 
were  within  point-blank  range,  the  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters was  incessant.  By  day  none  dared  rise  from 
the  protection  of  the  shallow  trenches;  by  night  the 
mosquitoes  and  gnats  made  life  a  torture.  The  air 
was  filled  with  the  stench  of  decaying  bodies — both 
animals  and  men.  And  the  malarial  climate  and 
marshy  soil  made  fevers  and  ague  the  common  lot  of 
all. 

During  the  campaign  of  persistent  hammering  that 
began  at  the  Wilderness  and  ended  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Grant's  losses  almost 
equalled  the  total  number  in  Lee's  army.  The  best 
estimates  fix  his  loss  during  this  period  at  7,620  killed, 
38,342  wounded,  and  8,967  missing,  or  a  total  of 
54,929.  Lee  entered  the  campaign  with  an  army 
of  61,953.  How  many  would  have  been  left  to  him 
had  his  losses  equalled  those  of  Grant  is  easily  calcu- 
lated. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  repulse  at  Cold 
Harbor  suffered  after  thirty  days  of  constant  fighting, 
greatly  discouraged  the  army  and  the  nation.  North- 
ern people,  as  a  rule,  underestimated  the  weakening 
effect  of  Grant's  heavy  and  repeated  blows  upon  Lee's 
army.  They  saw  only  that,  after  thirty  days  of  fight- 
ing and  the  loss  of  over  70,000  men — more  able-bodied 
men  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  city  of  150,000  people 
— Grant  had  only  succeeded  in  reaching  a  position 
which  McClellan,  years  before,  had  attained  with 
scarcely  any  loss  whatever.  And  as  the  army  and 
the  people  at  home  pondered  upon  these  things  they  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  the  great  uprising  of  the  South 
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could  ever  be  quelled.  But  while  the  nation  doubted, 
General  Grant  never  faltered,  and  allowing  his  men 
some  days  to  rest  after  the  fatigue  of  a  month  of  fight- 
ing, he  sent  to  Washington  for  pontoons  and  ferry- 
boats, for  he  had  determined  to  cross  the  James  River 
and  attack  Richmond  from  the  south. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Tke  War  in  the  West— Sherman's  Adrance  on  Atlanta— Fabian 
Tactics  of  General  Johnston — Hood  Commands  the  Confed- 
erates—His Disastrous  Gallantry— The  Fall  of  Atlanta. 

We  may  now  leave  for  a  time  Grant  and  Lee  con- 
fronting each  other  along  the  Rapidan  and  Rappa- 
hannock— a  position  they  long  occupied — and  turn 
to  the  west  where  the  great  war  duel  was  being 
fought  between  Generals  William  T.  Sherman  and 
Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  promotion  which 
put  General  Grant  in  command  of  all  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  gave  the  command  of 
all  the  troops  in  the  West,  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  to  Major-General  William  T.  Sherman. 
Three  armies — those  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland, 
and  the  Tennessee — had  been  consolidated  under  com- 
mand of  this  officer.  His  total  force  closely  ap- 
proximated 100,000  men,  and  he  had  254  guns.  As 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Grant's  grand 
strategy,  Sherman's  chief  objective  was  the  army  of 
the  enemy  directly  in  his  front.  This  army  num- 
bered, according  to  the  Confederate  method  of  com- 
putation, 45,000  men,  or  55,000  according  to  the 
Union  method,  which  counted  teamsters,  cooks,  camp- 
followers,  and  everybody,  as  helping  to  make  up  the 
grand  total  of  the  army.  Yet,  the  advantage  was 
not  so  greatly  upon  Sherman's  side  as  the  mere  state- 
ment of  his  preponderance  of  force  would  seem  to 
imply.  He  was  operating  in  an  enemy's  country,  where 
every    farmer   was    almost   certainly   a    spy    for   the 
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enemy,  and  not  infrequently  a  guerrilla  as  well.  His 
base  of  supplies  was  at  Nashville,  and  all  the  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  100,000  men 
and  35,000  beasts  of  burden  had  to  be  brought  to 
him  over  a  single-track  railroad,  130  miles  long.  A 
Confederate  raid  or  a  guerrilla  attack  which  should  cut 
this  railroad,  would  bring  almost  irreparable  disaster 
upon  Sherman's  army,  and  he  had,  therefore,  to  detail 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  guard  it  at  every  threatened 
point. 

According  to  his  usual  custom  when  dealing  with 
subordinate  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  General 
Grant  had  given  Sherman  orders  of  only  a  general 
character.  All  the  details  were  left  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  general  in  immediate  command.  These 
are  the  words  in  which  Grant  outlined  the  campaign 
he  desired  Sherman  to  undertake:  "You,  I  propose 
to  move  against  Johnston's  army,  to  break  it  up,  and 
to  get  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  country  as  far 
as  you  can,  inflicting  all  the  damage  you  can  against 
their  war  resources.  I  do  not  propose  to  lay  down 
for  you  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  simply  to  lay  down 
the  work  it  is  desirable  to  have  done,  and  leave  you 
free  to  execute  in  your  own  way." 

Sherman  put  his  army  in  motion  May  5,  1864,  tne 
day  upon  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed 
the  Rapidan  and  plunged  into  the  thickets  of  the 
Wilderness.  Schofield,  Thomas,  and  McPherson, 
commanded  his  three  divisions,  and  all  moved  south- 
ward from  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  with  but  one 
object — to  come  up  with  Johnston  and  destroy  him 
wherever  found.  But  the  task  was  no  easy  one. 
Johnston  was  a  wary  fox,  quite  aware  of  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  his  foes  and  calmly  determined 
not  to  be  forced  into  fighting  except  when  and  where 
the    advantage    was   clearly  his.     "  No    officer   who 
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served  with  me,"  wrote  Sherman  later,  "  will  ever 
question  the  generalship  of  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  His 
retreats  were  timely,  in  good  order,  and  he  left 
nothing  behind." 

One  element  of  Johnston's  strength  was  the  fact 
that  he  had,  in  effect,  two  armies:  one  an  army  of 
veterans  with  rifles  and  bayonets,  the  other  an  army 
of  slaves  with  shovels  and  axes.  While  the  first  army 
was  guarding  the  breastworks  in  the  front  the  second 
was  throwing  up  a  new  line  in  the  rear,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  Sherman  had  no  sooner  turned  the 
flank  of  the  Confederate  position  that  immediately 
confronted  him,  than  the  enemy  fell  back  to  a  new 
line  of  works  awaiting  them.  This  manoeuvre  was 
repeated  many  times  between  Chattanooga  and  Alla- 
toona,  for  Sherman  was  not  inclined  to  storm  the 
breastworks  that  barred  his  path,  while  Johnston 
was  even  less  willing  to  come  out  of  his  works  and 
fight. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  the  campaign  was  for 
a  long  time  a  matter  of  strategy  rather  than  a  suc- 
cession of  battles.  At  Dalton,  at  Tunnel  Hill,  at 
Buzzard's  Roost,  the  Confederates  invited  battle  be- 
hind formidable  breastworks,  but  were  dislodged  by 
flanking  movements  with  little  fighting!  At  Resaca 
it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  enemy  would  stand  and 
fight,  but  Johnston  saw  that  his  position  was  preca- 
rious. A  deep  river  flowed  in  his  rear,  crossed  by 
but  one  bridge.  Should  he  be  defeated  there  could 
be  no  possible  salvation  for  his  army  in  flight  and 
the  Confederacy  would  at  a  stroke  be  deprived  of  its 
only  army  in  the  West.  Accordingly  he  threw  pon- 
toon bridges  across  the  river,  and  while  maintaining 
a  lively  demonstration  in  his  front,  even  charging 
out  of  his  breastworks  upon  the  Federals,  he  secretly 
withdrew  his  army  so  that  when  they  renewed  the 
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attack  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Confederate 
trenches  were  found  empty. 

Sherman  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  army  in  pur- 
suit. He  accepted  Johnston's  game  and  determined 
to  play  it  to  the  end.  His  first  task  was  to  repair 
the  railroad  bridge  that  had  been  burned.  This  was 
speedily  accomplished.  There  was  with  Sherman's 
army  a  distinct  corps,  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  repair  wrecked  rail- 
roads. They  had  bridge  trestles  ready-made  and  in 
waiting,  and  when  the  need  arose  bridged  rivers  and 
ravines  with  a  rapidity  truly  marvelous.  It  was 
greatly  discouraging  to  the  Confederates  to  hear  the 
whistle  of  a  train  coming  from  a  road  which  they 
thought  they  had  permanently  wrecked,  but  long  ex- 
perience made  them  regard  the  celerity  of  the  Union 
repairing  corps  with  some  philosophy.  Once,  when 
one  of  the  Confederates  proposed  staying  Sherman's 
progress  by  blowing  up  a  tunnel,  an  old  campaigner 
responded,  "  It's  no  use,  boys,  Old  Sherman  carries 
duplicate  tunnels  with  him  and  will  replace  them  as 
fast  as  you  can  blow  them  Up;  better  save  your 
powder." 

Professional  students  of  military  tactics  write  in 
admiration  of  Johnston's  tactics  during  this  difficult 
defensive  campaign  in  the  face  of  a  superior  foe. 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  however,  was  seriously  dis- 
satisfied. He  wanted  news  of  battles  and  of  Con- 
federate victories  despite  the  disparity  in  the  forces. 
Harassed  by  complaints  from  Richmond  General 
Johnston  determined  to  stand  and  fight  at  Cassville. 
His  plan  of  battle  was  formed,  his  skirmishers  ac- 
tively engaged  when  a  council  of  war  disclosed  the 
opposition  of  his  chief  lieutenants,  Generals  Polk  and 
Hood.  "  I  am  not  willing,'*  said  Johnston  bitterly, 
"  to  indulge  in  a  critical  battle  with  an  army  much 
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larger  than  my  own,  with  two  of  my  corps  command- 
ers dissatisfied  with  my  plan,  and  unwilling  to  fight 
on  the  ground  I  have  assigned  them."  Accordingly 
the  retreat  was  taken  up  once  more. 

He  betook  himself  to  the  mountain  pass  of  Alla- 
toona  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  Sherman  would  follow 
him  thither,  for  the  country  was  rugged  and  offered 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  an  attacking  army. 
But  Sherman  had  gone  over  that  ground  before,  and 
knew  the  difficulties  it  presented.  Johnston's  army 
was  not  his  only  objective.  Only  about  sixty  miles 
from  him  at  that  moment  was  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
"  Known,"  Sherman  wrote  later,  "  as  the  Gate  City 
of  the  South.  It  was  full  of  foundries,  arsenals,  and 
machine  shops  and  I  knew  that  its  capture  would  be 
the  death-knell  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 

Accordingly,  ignoring  for  the  moment  his  instruc- 
tions to  persistently  follow  and  fight  the  Confederate 
army,  he  put  his  own  army  on  the  march  for  Atlanta 
by  a  road  far  from  Johnston's  lines.  It  was  an 
audacious  stroke.  To  carry  out  his  plan  he  had  to 
abandon  altogether  the  railroad  and  his  base  of  sup- 
plies. Three  days'  rations  crowded  the  knapsacks  of 
the  soldiers.  These  exhausted  they  would  have  to 
live  on  the  country  if  Johnston  seized  his  opportunity 
to  get  behind  Sherman's  army.  But  Sherman  figured 
that  the  Confederate  commander  would  be  more  eager 
to  defend  Atlanta  than  to  assume  the  offensive,  and 
he  was  right.  From  his  elevated  position  at  Alla- 
toona  Johnston  could  see  the  nightly  campfires  and 
the  daily  clouds  of  dust  that  marked  Sherman's  ad- 
vance, and  putting  his  own  army  in  motion  in  due 
season  drew  a  long  line  of  log  redoubts  and  earth- 
works across  Sherman's  route  to  Atlanta  at  a  spot 
called  New  Hope  Church.  Steadily  the  fighting  and 
marching  progressed,  Johnston  offering  just  enough 
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resistance  to  harass  and  delay  the  enemy  without  ex- 
posing his  whole  army  to  the  danger  of  defeat  and 
destruction.  The  constant  skirmishing  cost  lives,  it 
is  true,  even  though  it  seldom  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  real  battle.  For  example,  in  the  three  days' 
manoeuvring  by  which  Johnston  was  forced  out  of 
his  strong  position  at  Resaca  the  Federal  loss  was 
2,747,  the  Confederate,  2,800.  But  Sherman's  loss 
was  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  his  effective  strength 
and  he  could  afford  it.     Johnston  could  not. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  Confederate  lines  extended 
along  the  crests  of  three  lofty  hills  called  Lost,  Pine, 
and  Kenesaw  Mountains.  It  had  retired  to  that  posi- 
tion after  a  period  of  fighting  during  which,  as  Gen- 
eral Sherman  wrote,  "  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not 
a  minute  was  there  a  cessation  of  fire.  Our  skir- 
mishers were  in  absolute  contact,  the  lines  of  battle 
and  the  batteries  but  little  in  the  rear  of  the  skir- 
mishers." 

In  company  with  Generals  Polk  and  Hardee,  Johns- 
ton rode  over  to  Pine  Mountain  to  see  about  with- 
drawing the  troops  from  that  point.  With  their 
staffs  and  the  soldiers  from  the  neighboring  trenches 
who  gathered  about  them,  the  three  generals  made 
a  conspicuous  group  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
Far  away  in  the  valley  below,  General  Sherman  no- 
ticed the  party.  By  the  quick  flashes  of  sunlight  that 
every  now  and  then  gleamed  from  the  group  he  could 
tell  that  there  were  officers  there  scanning  his  lines 
through  field-glasses. 

"  Open  fire  upon  those  fellows  with  one  of  your 
batteries  and  make  them  keep  under  cover/'  said  he 
to  General  Howard,  who  stood  with  him. 

"  General  Thomas  has  ordered  me  to  be  very 
sparing  of  my  artillery  ammunition,"  replied  Howard. 

"  That  as   a   general   rule   is   all   right,"   returned 
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Sherman,  "  but  I  wish  to  keep  up  a  bold  offensive. 
By  using  your  artillery  you  make  the  enemy  timid. 
Let  one  of  your  batteries  fire  three  volleys. " 

The  guns  of  an  Indiana  battery  nearby  were  loaded 
and  aimed,  and,  as  their  deep-toned  notes  boomed  out, 
Sherman  rode  on,  thinking  nothing  more  of  the  occur- 
rence. Shortly  after,  however,  an  orderly  came  to 
his  headquarters  with  the  news  that  the  Confederate 
signal  flags,  which  the  Union  officers  had  learned  to 
interpret,  were  waving  out  from  the  crest  of  Pine 
Mountain  to  the  station  at  Marietta  the  message, 
"  Send  an  ambulance  for  the  body  of  General  Polk." 
One  of  the  shells  that  were  thrown  by  the  Indiana 
battery  had  struck  the  soldier-bishop  in  the  side,  tear- 
ing its  way  through  his  body  and  killing  him  instantly. 
A  soldier  by  education,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
he  had  chosen  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  became  a 
bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  cast  aside 
his  surplice  and  take  up  the  sword  in  the  defence  of 
what  he  considered  his  country. 

Pine  Mountain  and  Lost  Mountain  were  succes- 
sively abandoned  by  Johnston.  At  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain he  turned  and  hurled  Hood's  division  savagely 
against  his  persistent  foe,  but  it  was  beaten  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Sherman  then  prepared  to  attack  in  his 
turn  on  the  morning  of  June  27.  Preparations  for 
the  movement  were  pushed  forward  swiftly  and  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  In  order  that  the  general-in-chief 
might,  so  far  as  possible,  supervise  the  action  at  every 
point,  the  crest  of  a  lofty  hill  was  cleared  away,  and 
axmen  chopped  vistas  through  the  forests  to  each  of 
the  principal  points  on  the  Union  line.  Telegraph 
wires  were  strung  from  all  parts  of  the  field  to  this 
hill-top,  where  General  Sherman  established  his  head- 
quarters. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  day  appointed  the  Union  artil- 
lery opened  all  along  the  line,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  echoed  back  the  sonorous  thunder  of  the  cannon. 
Secure  in  their  massive  works,  the  Confederates  bore 
the  heavy  fire  with  but  scanty  response.  They  were 
veterans,  and  knew  well  enough  what  this  cannonade 
all  along  the  front  portended.  Their  ammunition  and 
their  energies  were  saved  to  use  in  the  repulse  of 
the  infantry  attack  they  knew  was  coming.  They 
had  not  long  to  wait.  About  nine  o'clock  the  heads 
of  three  attacking  columns  were  discernible  pushing 
their  way  forward,  over  swamps  and  through  creeks, 
past  slashed  timber,  and  through  dense  thickets  of 
underbrush.  Upon  these  columns  the  Confederates 
turned  their  guns,  knowing  well  enough  that  all  other 
signs  of  activity  in  their  front  were  but  feints  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  these  main  attacks.  The 
assailants  suffered  heavily.  Logan's  corps  encoun- 
tered both  a  direct  and  a  flank  fire.  Seven  regimental 
commanders  in  his  command  fell,  either  dead  or 
wounded.  The  enemy  in  his  front  had  a  line  of 
strong  rifle-pits,  which  they  held  until  the  attacking 
column  was  within  half  pistol-shot,  when  they  rapidly 
retreated  to  their  principal  line.  From  this  refuge 
Logan  in  vain  strove  to  drive  them,  and  finally,  after 
suffering  frightful  loss,  was  obliged  himself  to  take 
shelter  in  the  rifle-pits  abandoned  by  the  Confederates. 

The  fate  of  the  attack  at  other  points  was  but 
little  better.  Newton's  division  found  a  felled  forest 
with  heavy  trunks  and  stumps  and  the  interlaced 
branches  of  trees,  over  which  they  must  struggle  before 
they  could  reach  the  enemy's  line.  In  this  snare  hun- 
dreds fell,  among  them  the  gallant  General  Harker. 
Everywhere  along  the  line,  from  the  right  flank  to 
the  left,  the  blue-coats  were  performing  prodigies  of 
valor  and  suffering  frightful  loss.     Numbers  and  gal- 
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lantry  were  no  match  for  earthworks  and  gallantry. 
Sherman  learned  that  lesson  well  that  day  at  Kenesaw 
and  never  forgot  it. 

Gradually  the  hopelessless  of  the  attack  forced  it- 
self upon  the  mind  of  the  assailants  and  the  effort 
was  abandoned.  Night  fell  with  the  Confederates 
still  secure  in  their  works.  They  had  lost  less  than 
six  hundred  men.  Sherman's  loss  closely  approached 
three  thousand.  "  It  was  the  hardest  fight  of  the 
campaign  up  to  that  date,"  writes  Sherman. 

Decisive  events  now  followed  each  other  with  fairly 
bewildering  rapidity.  Twice  in  the  next  two  weeks 
Johnston  fell  back,  and  the  10th  of  July  found  him 
heavily  intrenched  behind  the  Chattahoochie  River. 
Then  the  settled  dislike  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  Gen- 
eral Johnston  manifested  itself  in  the  sudden  dismissal 
of  that  officer  from  his  command.  "  At  this  critical 
moment  the  Confederate  government  rendered  us 
valuable  service,"  is  the  way  General  Sherman 
chronicles  the  fact  of  his  great  antagonist's  dismissal. 
"  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  Fabian  policy  of  General 
Johnston,  it  relieved  him,  and  General  Hood  was 
substituted  to  command  the  Confederate  army."  The 
ostensible  cause  advanced  by  President  Davis  for  the 
removal  of  Johnston  was  his  failure  to  defeat  or 
check  Sherman's  advance.  The  best  military  critics, 
however,  have  unanimously  commended  Johnston's 
course  as  the  most  effective  one  practicable  under  the 
circumstances.  History  has  already  vindicated  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  and  the  historians  and  military  critics 
of  the  future  are  likely  to  adopt  the  view  of  General 
Grant,  who  writes:  ••  For  my  own  part  I  think  that 
Johnston's  tactics  were  right.  Anything  that  could 
have  prolonged  the  war  a  year  beyond  the  time  that 
it  finally  did  close  would  probably  have  exhausted  the 
North  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  then  have 
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abandoned  the  contest  and  agreed  to  a  separa- 
tion." 

"  What  is  General  Hood's  character?  M  asked  Sher- 
man of  the  officers  about  headquarters,  when  he  heard 
of  the  change  in  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate army. 

"  He  is  a  very  brave  man,  and  a  rash  one,"  replied 
General  Schofield,  who  had  been  with  Hood  at  West 
Point.  "  He  is  the  sort  of  a  man  to  take  desperate 
chances." 

"  We  are  likely  to  have  some  sharp  fighting,  then," 
said  Sherman,  and  he  at  once  sent  out  to  the  different 
corps  commander  a  warning  to  be  prepared  for  sudden 
raids  and  sorties  upon  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

Very  accurately  had  the  Union  officers  estimated 
the  character  of  their  new  antagonist  and  its  probable 
effect  upon  the  future  of  the  campaign.  To  one  of 
Hood's  disposition  the  cautious  strategy  which  had 
enabled  Johnston  to  force  Sherman  to  consume  sixty- 
six  days  in  advancing  less  than  one  hundred  miles 
was  only  contemptible.  He  was  for  the  fight.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  scarcest  article  in  all 
the  Confederacy  now  was  an  able-bodied  man  not 
under  arms.  Johnston  had  kept  this  fact  well  in 
mind,  and  had  tried  in  every  way  to  so  conduct  his 
defence  as  to  avoid  needlessly  thinning  those  already 
scanty  ranks,  which  could  not  be  replenished.  So 
cautious  had  been  his  tactics  that  in  the  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting  from  May  5  to  July  4,  his  total  losses 
were  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  while  he  inflicted 
a  loss  of  almost  eighteen  thousand  upon  his  adversary. 
This  cautious  policy  Hood  threw  to  the  winds,  and, 
even  while  the  Federal  officers  were  discussing  his 
probable  action,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  his  secure 
earthworks  and  attack  the  Federals  in  theirs. 

In  crossing  Peachtree  Creek,  now  in  the  suburbs 
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of  Atlanta  and  even  then  close  to  the  city,  a  gap  nearly 
two  miles  wide  was  left  in  the  lines  of  the  Federals. 
Hood  thought  he  saw  in  this  his  opportunity,  and 
swiftly  poured  the  troops  of  Stewart's  corps  into  the 
gap.  There  was  savage  hand-to-hand  fighting  for  a 
time,  for  the  Federals  had  not  had  time  to  intrench 
and  the  Confederates  were  right  amongst  them  before 
the  alarm  was  given.  But  in  the  end  the  Confederates 
were  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
and  no  gain  whatsoever.  Hood,  conceiving  that  the 
removal  of  Johnston  meant  that  he  was  expected  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  and  fight  at  every 
opportunity,  began  planning  another  assault. 

About  noon  of  the  2 2d  of  July,  General  Sherman 
and  General  McPherson  were  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
of  a  farm-house,  talking  of  the  chances  of  battle 
and  of  the  character  of  the  new  commander  of  the 
Confederate  army.  Their  horses  stood  near  them 
in  charge  of  an  orderly.  McPherson  had  just  come 
over  from  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  Union  line. 
Sherman  had  just  returned  from  the  front,  where  he 
had  been  with  Schofield.  It  was  the  day  that  the 
enemy's  abandonment  of  the  Peachtree  Creek  line  had 
been  discovered,  and  Sherman  had  headed  his  troops 
in  what  he  expected  would  be  a  march  directly  into 
the  city,  until  he  discovered  the  new  line  on  which 
the  Confederates  were  still  busily  working,  with  their 
guns  at  their  elbows,  ready  for  instant  action  if  neces- 
sary. Then  he  rode  back  to  the  farm-house  where 
he  met  McPherson.  With  a  map  spread  out  before 
them  the  two  generals  were  studying  the  situation  of 
the  army.  The  air  was  full  of  the  noise  of  musketry 
and  the  heavier  peals  of  the  cannon,  and  occasionally 
a  round-shot  cut  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
above  them.  Yet  there  was  no  battle  in  progress. 
Nothing  but  the  continual  exchange  of  deadly  missiles 
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that  had  been  kept  up  with  scarcely  any  intermission 
ever  since  the  two  armies  left  Chattanooga.  The 
two  officers  paid  little  attention  to  these  sounds,  which 
had  become  as  familiar  to  their  ears  as  the  chirping 
of  crickets  to  a  farmer,  or  the  rattle  of  wheels  to 
the  dweller  in  a  great  city.  But  gradually  the  noise 
of  battle  grew  louder.  From  the  east  came  the  roar 
of  musketry,  fired  not  scatteringly  but  in  volleys  and 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  served  rapidly. 

"  That  sounds  like  business,"  said  Sherman. 
"Where  is  it?" 

Taking  a  compass  from  his  pocket  he  listened  in- 
tently to  the  sound  and  soon  determined  that  it  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  left  flank.  McPherson  at 
once  apprehended  some  danger  to  his  command,  and, 
calling  for  his  staff,  leaped  on  his  horse  and  galloped 
off  toward  the  sound  of  battle. 

u  I  will  send  you  back  word  what  it  is,"  he  cried 
out  to  Sherman  as  he  disappeared. 

An  hour  passed.  Sherman  waited  eagerly  for 
McPherson's  promised  report.  At  last  an  aide  came 
galloping  up,  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  his  face 
portending  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings. 

"  General  McPherson  has  fallen,"  he  cried.  "  He 
is  either  dead  or  a  prisoner,  badly  wounded,  within  the 
enemy's  lines." 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Sherman.  He  loved  Mc- 
Pherson as  a  man,  and  trusted  him  as  an  able  and 
courageous  commander.  But  it  was  no  time  for  giv- 
ing way  to  grief.  Where  McPherson  fell,  serious 
danger  threatened  the  Union  army. 

u  Ride  fast  to  Logan,"  said  he  to  the  young  officer 
who  had  brought  the  bad  news.  "  Tell  him  McPher- 
son is  dead  and  that  he  is  the  senior  officer  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  Tell  him  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  flank  and  give  no  thought  to  his  rear.     I  will 
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protect  that,  and  will  send  reinforcements  if  needed." 
The  aide  saluted  and  was  off  like  an  arrow. 

Hood  had  planned  to  flank  the  Union  army  and 
but  for  the  merest  accident  would  have  succeeded. 
Its  left  flank  was  exposed  but  just  at  the  moment 
Hardee's  troops  fell  upon  it,  the  Sixteenth  corps  of 
the  Union  army  came  up  and  the  assailants  found 
a  line  of  battle  where  they  expected  to  carry  all  before 
them.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  conflict  that  followed 
that  brought  McPherson  galloping  to  his  death,  for 
he  had  hardly  reached  the  scene  when  he  was  slain. 
The  fighting  was  savage  all  the  day,  for  the  Confed- 
erates felt  it  was  their  last  stand  for  Atlanta.  But 
as  the  sun  sank  slowly  in  the  west  and  the  shadows 
lengthened,  the  struggles  of  the  Confederates  became 
less  vigorous.  Their  attacks  were  less  frequent  and 
lacked  the  enthusiasm  which  they  had  manifested 
earlier  in  the  day.  It  had  become  evident  to  the 
humblest  of  Hood's  men-at-arms  that  the  day  had 
gone  against  them — that  for  all  their  displays  of 
courage  and  their  generous  sacrifice  of  life  there  was 
no  reward.  Gradually  they  discontinued  their  efforts 
until  at  last  the  sounds  of  battle  died  away,  save  that 
now  and  then  some  gun  boomed  out,  throwing  shells 
into  the  rear  of  a  retreating  Confederate  column;  or 
the  sound  of  a  few  rapidly  exchanged  volleys  told 
that  the  rear-guard  of  one  of  the  retiring  columns  had 
halted  and  faced  about  to  beat  back  a  too  pertinacious 
pursuer. 

It  had  been  a  costly  day's  work  for  Hood.  He 
had  lost  not  less  than  10,000  men.  In  front  of 
one  division  of  the  Seventeenth  army  corps  1,000 
dead  Confederates  were  found  by  their  comrades  who 
came  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Before  Logan's  corps  lay 
700,  and  elsewhere  on  the  field  1,500  more.  Two 
thousand  Confederate  prisoners  were  taken,  over  half 
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of  whom  were  wounded.  The  total  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral forces  was  3,521  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
It  was  a  tremendous,  an  irrevocable  disaster,  which 
Hood's  second  effort  to  depart  from  the  cautious  tac- 
tics of  his  predecessor  in  command  had  brought  upon 
the  Confederacy. 

The  events  of  the  next  six  weeks  may  be  briefly 
passed  over.  Hood  retired  to  his  breastworks  around 
Atlanta.  They  were  among  the  most  impressive 
examples  of  defensive  works  to  be  seen  during  that 
colossal  war,  in  which  Vicksburg,  Petersburg,  and 
even  less  famous  positions  were  fortified  in  a  manner 
that  fairly  eclipsed  the  historic  Sebastopol.  The  Con- 
federate military  engineers  were  masters  of  their  art. 
Their  plans  were  executed  by  gangs  of  slaves,  who 
dug  while  the  white  men  fought. 

Not  wishing  to  dash  his  army  against  those  for- 
midable works  Sherman  sat  down  and  waited.  While 
waiting  he  sent  out  cavalry  parties  to  harry  the  coun- 
try. One  of  these  was  designed  to  release  32,000 
Federal  prisoners  cooped  up  in  the  dismal  prison  at 
Andersonville,  where  the  toll  of  life  was  heavy 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  without  sufficient 
shelter,  on  a  tract  of  swampy  land  barely  large 
enough  for  one-third  their  number,  were  pitiable  in 
the  extreme.  But  the  effort  failed  and  perhaps  it 
was  as  well,  for  the  commander  of  the  prison  had  is- 
sued orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners,  if  the 
raiding  party  came  within  seven  miles  of  the  post. 

Once  again  Hood  attacked  the  foe  he  could  not 
shake  off.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  again 
the  Confederates  were  beaten  back  with  heavy  losses. 
General  Sherman  writes  that  the  men  of  the  Fifteenth 
corps,  upon  whom  the  attack  fell  most  heavily, 
"spoke  of  it  as  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world;  that 
in  fact  it  was  a  common  slaughter  of  the  enemy;  they 
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pointed  out  where  the  rebel  lines  had  been,  and  how 
they  themselves  had  fired  deliberately,  had  shot  down 
their  antagonists  whose  bodies  still  lay  unburied,  and 
marked  plainly  their  lines  of  battle,  which  must  have 
halted  within  easy  musket-range  of  our  men,  who 
were  partially  protected  by  their  improvised  lines  of 
logs  and  fence-rails." 

There  now  followed  a  period  of  comparative  quiet. 
Hood  had  had  his  fill  of  attacking  Sherman,  and 
clung  stubbornly  to  his  breastworks.  His  men,  too, 
though  their  courage  and  their  discipline  made  them 
respond  quickly  enough  to  every  call  to  action,  were 
disgusted  with  the  rashness  which  hurled  them  against 
a  foe  well  hidden  behind  breastworks. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  how  many  of  you  are  there  left?  " 
asked  a  Union  picket,  soon  after  the  affair  at  Ezra 
Church. 

"  Oh,  about  enough  for  another  killing/'  grimly  and 
rather  ruefully  responded  the  Confederate  addressed. 

Sherman  brought  up  his  heavy  siege-guns  and  began 
bombarding  the  town.  The  great  shells  fell  in  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  Conflagrations  started  by  the 
bursting  missiles  swept  away  whole  blocks.  The 
women  and  children  took  refuge  in  cellars,  or  in  holes 
dug  in  their  gardens  and  roofed  over  with  boards  and 
earth.  "  One  thing  is  certain,  whether  we  get  inside 
of  Atlanta  or  not,  it  will  be  a  used-up  community  when 
we  get  through  with  it,"  was  Sherman's  promise  to 
Grant. 

At  last,  a  courier  came  galloping  to  Sherman  with 
a  message  from  General  Slocum,  who  had  been  left 
in  the  trenches  before  Atlanta.  It  gave  the  tidings 
that  the  city  had  been  evacuated,  that  Slocum  had 
marched  in  without  a  fight,  and  was  then  in  possession. 
When  General  Thomas  heard  the  news  he  snapped 
his   fingers,   whistled,   and   almost  danced  with   joy. 
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The  soldiers  sang,  cheered,  and  fired  salutes.  A 
courier  was  sent  back  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station 
to  dispatch  the  good  news  to  President  Lincoln. 
"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won,"  was  the  way  in 
which  Sherman  announced  his  victory.  The  bells  at 
Washington  were  rung  and  the  cannon  fired,  while 
General  Grant,  to  whom  the  tidings  came  as  he  was 
patiently  besieging  Lee  at  Petersburg,  ordered  that 
his  triumphal  salute  should  be  fired  with  shotted 
guns  from  every  battery  bearing  on  the  enemy." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

In  the  Shenandoah  Valley— Boy  Soldiers  at  New  Market— Early's 
Raid  on  Washington— Peril  of  the  National  Capital— Sheridan 
in  the  Valley— Battle  of  Winchester— Sheridan's  Ride. 

Throughout  the  war  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was 
the  scene  of  continual  fighting,  though  at  no  time  the 
stage  for  the  operations  of  the  main  armies.  It  was 
the  by-way  by  which  Stonewall  Jackson  made  his  swift 
dashes  to  the  Federal  rear;  the  lane  between  the 
mountains  by  which  Lee  marched  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  crushing  disaster  of  Gettysburg.  Level,  fertile, 
well-watered,  sheltered  from  rude  winds  by  mountain 
ranges  on  either  side,  this  smiling  vale  was  made  a 
very  hell  for  four  years  by  the  warring  hosts  until 
at  last  Sheridan  raged  down  it  like  a  pest  of  locusts 
leaving  it,  in  Grant's  words,  "  so  clear  and  clean  that 
crows  flying  over  it  will  have  to  carry  their  food  with 
them.,, 

Until  Sheridan  came  into  the  valley  its  story  was 
one  of  ineffective  and  incapable  Union  commanders 
tricked,  outmanoeuvred  and  outfought  by  the  Con- 
federates. When  Grant  took  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  his  grand  strategy  contemplated  the 
advance  of  the  Army  of  the  James  under  General 
Butler,  up  that  river  toward  Richmond,  and  one  by 
Sigel  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  currently  with  the 
advance  of  the  greater  army  upon  Lee.  Butler  failed 
so  completely  that  no  account  of  his  campaign  is  neces- 
sary. Sigel  was  equally  futile  in  his  endeavors  as 
a  commander.  When  Grant  was  in  full  action  at 
Spottsylvania  he  received  this  telegram  from  Halleck 
which  seems  to  sum  up  Sigel:    "  Sigel  is  in  full  retreat 
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upon  Strasburg.  He  will  do  nothing  but  run;  never 
did  anything  else." 

One  action  only  of  this  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  deserves  mention,  and  that  not  because 
of  its  military  importance,  but  because  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  pathetic  character  imparted  to  it  by  the 
presence  in  the  Confederate  lines  of  a  battalion  of 
boy  soldiers. 

It  was  at  New  Market  that  General  Breckinridge, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Confederate  defence  of  the 
valley,  had  determined  to  make  a  stand,  and  thither 
he  had  dispatched  all  the  troops  which  he  could  gather 
together.  There  were  veterans  from  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  hardy  mountaineers  from  the 
craggy  heights  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies, 
the  "  reserves," — old  men  mustered  from  farms  and 
factories,  armed  with  shot-guns  and  hunting-rifles, 
and  a  compact  well-drilled  battalion  of  225  cadets — 
smooth-faced  boys,  16  or  17  years  old,  from  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington. 

Lexington  was  the  West  Point  of  the  South.  There 
Southern  boys  were  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  one  of  its  professors.  When 
the  war  opened  its  classes  were  crowded  with  gallant, 
ambitious  youths.  The  necessities  of  the  Confederate 
army,  which  forced  into  its  ranks  all  male  citizens 
above  the  age  of  18  years,  had  the  effect  of 
closing  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  South,  but  the 
military  school  still  retained  a  large  class  of  students 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years.  Naturally 
enough,  there  burned  in  the  breasts  of  these  lads  a 
fierce  desire  to  follow  their  elder  brothers  into 
the  ranks  of  that  army,  which,  to  their  eyes,  was 
fighting  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their 
homes. 

Great,  then,  was  the  excitement  among  the  cadets 
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when  they  were  roused  from  their  slumbers  at  dead  of 
night  by  the  resonant  rumbling  of  the  long  roll.  Hur- 
riedly getting  into  their  clothes,  they  "  fell  in  "  and 
answered  to  their  names.  Parade  was  formed,  and 
in  the  black  night  the  adjutant  read  by  the  fitful  glare 
of  a  lantern  the  special  orders,  which  set  forth  that 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Cadet  corps,  pro- 
vided with  three  days'  rations,  should  march  to  the 
support  of  Breckinridge  at  New  Market.  What 
shouts  went  up  as  the  companies  broke  ranks  and  the 
boys  scattered  to  make  their  preparations  for  taking 
the  field! 

Then  came  the  long  march  over  muddy  roads  and 
through  streams,  the  bridges  over  which  had  long 
since  been  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  war.  It  was  a 
bedraggled  but  enthusiastic  battalion  of  boys  that 
finally  marched  into  the  camp  of  the  veterans,  who 
welcomed  them  first  with  lusty  cheers,  and  afterward 
in  a  spirit  of  playfulness  by  singing  "  Rock-a-bye 
Baby,"  and  tenderly  inquiring  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  have  their  coffins  of  rosewood,  satin  lined. 

Sunday  morning,  May  15,  brought  the  hostile 
armies  into  collision.  General  Breckinridge  did  not 
want  to  give  the  boys  their  baptism  of  fire.  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  put  the  cadets  in  if  I  can  avoid  it,"  said 
he,  "but  if  occasion  calls,  I  shall  use  them  freely." 
Occasion  did  call.  In  a  distant  meadow  the  guns  of 
McLaughlin's  battery  were  making  deadly  play  on 
the  Confederate  advance.  There  were  six  guns  and 
a  regiment  of  infantry  and  the  cadets  were  ordered 
to  take  them.  Cadet  John  S.  Wise,  who  afterwards 
won  civil  eminence  in  a  Northern  home,  tells  of  the 
boys'  triumphant  charge: 

As  our  fellows  came  on  with  a  dash,  the  enemy  stood  his  ground 
most  courageously.  That  battery,  now  charged  with  canister  and 
shrapnel,  opened  upon  the  cadets  with  a  murderous  hail  the  moment 
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they  uncovered.  The  infantry,  lying  behind  fence-rails  piled  upon 
the  ground,  poured  in  a  steady,  deadly  fire.  At  one  discharge  poor 
Cabell,  our  first  sergeant,  by  whose  side  I  had  marched  so  long, 
fell  dead,  and  by  his  side  Crockett  and  Jones.  A  blanket  would 
have  covered  the  three.  They  were  awfully  mangled  with  the 
canister.  A  few  steps  beyond,  McDowell,  a  mere  child,  sunk  to 
his  knees  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart.  Atwill,  Jefferson,  Wheel- 
wright fell  upon  the  greensward  and  expired;  Schrivers's  sword- 
arm  dropped  helpless  to  his  side,  and  "C"  company  thereby  lost 
her  cadet,  as  well  as  her  professor-captain.  The  men  were  falling 
right  and  left.  The  veterans  on  the  right  of  the  cadets  seemed  to 
waver.  Ship,  our  commandant,  fell  wounded.  For  the  first  time 
the  cadets  seemed  irresolute.  Some  one  cried,  "Lie  down,"  and 
all  obeyed,  firing  from  the  knee,  all  but  Evans,  the  ensign,  who 
was  standing  bolt  upright.  Poor  Stannard's  limbs  were  torn  asunder 
and  he  lay  there,  bleeding  to  death.  Some  one  cried  out,  "  Fall 
back  and  rally  on  Edgar's  battalion."  Several  boys  moved  as  if  to 
obey;  but  Pizzini,  orderly  of  Company  "B,"  with  his  Italian  blood 
at  the  boiling  point,  cocked  his  gun  and  swore  he  would  shoot  the 
first  man  who  ran.  Preston,  brave  and  inspiring,  with  a  smile,  lay 
down  upon  his  only  arm,  remarking  that  he  would  at  least  save 
that.  Collona,  captain  of  "  D,"  was  speaking  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  bidding  the  boys  shoot  close.  The  boys  were  being  deci- 
mated; manifestly  they  must  charge  or  retire;  and  charge  it  was. 
For  at  that  moment,  Henry  A.  Wise,  our  first  captain,  beloved  of 
every  boy  in  the  command,  sprang  to  his  feet,  shouted  the  charge, 
and  led  the  Cadet  Corps  forward  to  the  guns.  The  guns  of  the 
battery  were  served  superbly;  the  musketry  fairly  rolled.  The 
cadets  reached  the  firm  greensward  of  the  farm-yard  in  which  the 
battery  was  planted.  The  Federal  infantry  began  to  break  and 
ran  behind  the  buildings.  Before  the  order  "to  limber  up"  could 
be  obeyed,  our  boys  disabled  the  trails  and  were  close  upon  the 
guns;  the  gunners  dropped  their  sponges  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  Lieutenant  Hanna  hammered  a  burly  gunner  over  the  head 
with  his  cadet  sword.  Winder  Garrett  outran  another  and  attacked 
him  with  his  bayonet.  The  boys  leaped  on  the  guns  and  the  battery 
was  theirs ;  while  Evans  was  wildly  waving  the  colors  from  the  top 
of  a  caisson. 

The  loss  to  the  Federals  in  the  battle  of  New 
Market  amounted  to  93  killed,  522  wounded,  and 
186  captured.  The  Confederates  lost  42  killed,  522 
wounded,  and  13  missing.  Of  the  225  cadets  who 
went  into  the  action,  8  were  killed  and  46  wounded.  As 
the  lads  had  breasted  the  fiercest  fire  of  the  day,  they 
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were  the  heroes  of  the  camp  after  the  action;  they 
mingled  with  the  veterans  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
There  was  no  more  singing  of  "  Rock-a-bye  Baby." 
Many  of  the  prisoners  were  Germans,  and  they  looked 
with  wonder  upon  the  boys  who  had  helped  to  over- 
come them.  "  Dem  leetle  tevils  mit  der  vhite  vlag 
vas  doo  mutch  fur  us/'  said  one  of  the  captives. 
"  Dey  shoost  smash  mine  head  ven  I  vos  cry,  '  Zur- 
render,'  all  der  time." 

Sigel  was  soon  relieved  of  his  command  in  the 
Shenandoah  and  replaced  by  General  Hunter,  who 
pushed  matters  with  more  vigor.  He  had  under  his 
command  about  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  as,  after 
the  battle  of  New  Market,  Lee  had  recalled  Breckin- 
ridge to  the  Richmond  lines  the  Federals  had  it  all 
their  own  way  for  a  time.  But  their  advance  soon 
came  to  threaten  Lynchburg,  an  important  point  in 
the  defence  of  Richmond.  Seeing  that  he  had  a  more 
active  leader  than  Sigel  to  contend  with,  Lee  sent 
Breckinridge  back  to  defend  the  threatened  town. 
The  Confederate  success  was  immediate  but  was  won 
not  so  much  by  force  of  arms  as  because  Hunter  was 
operating  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  and  was  nearly 
destitute  of  rations  and  ammunition.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  but  flight.  Instead  of  retreating 
straight  down  the  valley  to  the  Potomac,  he  turned 
off  into  the  Kanawha  Valley,  which  led  through  West 
Virginia  to  the  Ohio.  This  left  the  road  to  the 
North,  even  to  Washington,  open  to  the  grizzled 
veterans  of  Early's  corps,  who  numbered  among  them 
the  famous  "  foot  cavalry "  of  Jackson.  General 
Lee  consented  that  Early  move  north  and  menace  the 
National  Capital ;  Early  indeed  thought  he  might  take 
it,  but  Lee  doubted  this,  expressing  merely  the  hope 
that  the  threat  would  be  enough  to  make  Grant  stop 
his  merciless  pounding  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
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ginia  and  send  some  of  his  troops  back  to  defend 
Washington. 

Early's  men  marched  northward  by  the  valley  route 
which  by  this  time  had  become  familiar  to  most  of 
them.  At  Harpers  Ferry  a  great  store  of  Union 
munitions  of  war  was  burned,  at  Hagerstown  $20,000 
was  collected,  at  Frederick  $200,000.  By  this  time 
the  North  was  panic-stricken  again.  Frederick  is 
equally  distant  from  Baltimore  and  Washington  and 
connected  with  each  by  level  roads.  At  Baltimore 
the  banks  sent  their  treasure  North,  and  citizens  be- 
gan concealing  their  valuables.  At  Washington  Lin- 
coln called  on  the  governors  of  nearby  states  for 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  National  Capital,  and 
the  department  clerks  were  hastily  armed  and  posted 
in  the  forts  about  the  city.  Only  one  armed  force 
blocked  Early's  swift  advance,  that  was  about  nine 
thousand  men  under  General  Lew  Wallace,  who  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy  River  a  position  which 
covered  both  the  Baltimore  and  the  Washington  roads. 
Wallace  invited  battle  knowing  well  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  victory.  His  part  was  to  hold  the  enemy 
in  check  while  the  now  thoroughly  alarmed  War  De- 
partment rushed  troops  into  Washington.  This  he 
did  with  a  loss  of  1,880  men,  the  Confederates  losing 
about  one-third  as  many. 

Yet  the  importance  of  the  battle  is  to  be  measured 
neither  by  the  numbers  of  the  troops  engaged  nor  by 
the  extent  of  the  losses.  "  General  Wallace  con- 
tributed on  this  occasion,  by  the  defeat  of  the  troops 
under  him,"  writes  General  Grant,  "  a  greater  benefit 
to  the  cause  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  commander 
of  an  equal  force  to  render  by  means  of  a  victory." 

Early  now  marched  on  toward  Washington.  In 
the  capital  there  was  excitement  and  terror.  From 
the  War  Department  messages  went  speeding  over  the 
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wires  to  Grant  at  Petersburg.  In  the  streets  the  com- 
panies of  armed  clerks  and  civilians,  hastily  mustered 
in,  were  marching  toward  the  intrenchments.  The 
wide  circle  of  forts  that  surrounded  the  city  needed 
a  whole  army  for  its  defence,  and  even  of  the  ill- 
disciplined  troops  in  the  capital  there  were  not  enough 
to  igarrison  so  extended  a  line.  Everyone  in  the 
threatened  city  knew  that,  if  it  was  to  be  saved,  the 
means  for  its  salvation  must  come  from  without. 
Help,  however,  was  already  on  the  way.  Wallace 
had  scarcely  begun  to  fall  back  from  the  line  of  the 
Monocacy  when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  wires 
to  Grant.  The  remaining  division  of  the  Sixth  corps 
was  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  marched 
with  all  possible  speed  to  City  Point,  on  the  James 
River.  There  they  embarked  on  swift  steamers  that 
were  in  waiting,  and  sped  down  the  James,  around  the 
point  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  up  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Potomac  to  Washington.  They  arrived  in 
the  very  nick  of  time.  President  Lincoln's  tall  figure, 
towering  above  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  meet 
them  at  the  dock,  told  how  anxiously  they  had  been 
expected,  while  the  booming  of  the  big  guns  at  Fort 
Stevens,  which  was  already  engaged  with  the  enemy  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  gave  the  most  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  timeliness  of  the  arrival. 

Early's  troops  had  come  within  sight  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  but  they  were  not  destined  to  enter  it. 
From  the  fields  in  which  they  halted  on  that  hot  July 
morning  they  could  see  the  great  unfinished  dome  of 
the  National  Capitol,  dazzling  white  against  the  blue 
summer  sky.  The  spectacle  made  enthusiasm  con- 
quer, for  the  moment,  the  sufferings  to  which  long 
and  arduous  service  had  made  them  a  prey.  They 
had  been  marching  and  fighting  continuously  for  thirty 
days.     The  weather  had  been  burning  hot;  no  rain 
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had  fallen,  and  the  dust  rose  in  clouds,  to  choke  the 
men  in  the  marching  columns.  Even  the  creeks  and 
smaller  rivers  had  run  dry,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
the  men  to  find  water  while  on  the  march.  The  morn- 
ing which  brought  the  invaders  within  view  of  the 
Capitol  had  been  excessively  hot,  and  the  men  were 
completely  exhausted,  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
ground  in  attitudes  showing  the  utmost  weariness, 
whenever  a  halt  was  ordered.  Yet  Early  determined 
to  attack.  He  could  not  turn  his  back  upon  Wash- 
ington while  he  knew  that  city  to  be  defended  only 
by  a  slender  force  of  half-disciplined  militia  and 
wholly  undisciplined  clerks.  In  imagination  he  saw 
himself  master  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  Grant 
turning  away  from  his  campaign  against  Richmond 
to  rush  to  the  defence  of  the  cities  of  the  North. 
Foreign  intervention — that  illusive  hope  which  buoyed 
up  the  Confederacy  when  all  chance  of  conquering  the 
North  by  Southern  arms  alone  had  vanished — would 
surely  follow.  With  these  bright  dreams  playing 
through  his  mind,  Early  began  making  his  dispositions 
for  the  attack,  when  a  prodigious  cheering  from  the 
Union  lines  told  him  that  his  golden  opportunity  had 
vanished.  He  knew  too  well  that  enthusiasm  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  that  even 
if  he  should  be  able  to  fight  his  way  into  Washington 
he  would  in  all  probability  be  hemmed  in  and  unable 
to  get  out  again.  Men  were  too  precious  then  in  the 
Confederacy  for  him  to  think  for  a  moment  of  ex- 
changing his  army  for  the  brief  pleasure  of  unfurling 
the  Stars  and  Bars  above  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
After  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  President  Lin- 
coln exposed  himself  on  the  Federal  firing  line,  the 
Confederates  withdrew,  returning  again  to  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley.  On  the  way  a  raiding  expedition, 
led  by  General  McCausland,  dashed  into  Pennsylvania 
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collecting  great  stores  of  cattle  and  provisions,  and 
burning  the  town  of  Chambersburg  in  retaliation  for 
a  similar  destruction  of  property  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  by  Hunter.  It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  blow 
to  the  people  of  the  little  town,  far  removed  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  but  it  was  justified  by  the  practices  of 
war  in  that  day,  or  to-day  for  that  matter. 

In  the  end  the  raid  was  to  cost  the  people  of  the 
valley  dear.  Grant  was  tired  of  having  it  made  a 
pathway  for  expeditions  of  this  nature.  He  saw  that 
its  very  fertility  and  prosperity  aided  the  Confederates, 
who  were  cheerfully  supplied  with  food  by  the  sym- 
pathetic farmers  as  they  marched  up  and  down  the 
pike.  To  correct  this  situation  he  determined  to  make 
of  the  valley  a  desert,  and  intrusted  the  cruel  task 
to  General  Sheridan. 

To  carry  a  burning  torch  through  the  valley,  ap- 
plying it  to  hay-ricks  and  corn-cribs  and  stacks  of 
fodder;  to  drive  off  the  milch  cows  and  the  fat  beeves 
from  the  farms;  to  take  the  farmer's  oxen,  his  plow- 
horse,  and  his  family  nag,  these  were  the  cruel  duties 
intrusted  to  Sheridan.  Cruel  though  they  were  they 
were  justified  by  the  military  situation.  War  is  al- 
ways cruel,  and  sometimes  an  effort  to  soften  its  hard- 
ships adds  to  its  cruelties  by  increasing  its  duration. 
It  was  Grant's  duty  to  eliminate  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley as  a  factor  in  the  Confederate  power.  This  he 
could  do  either  by  making  it  untenable  for  troops  of 
any  kind,  or  by  filling  it  with  Union  regiments  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Confederates  could  not  hope  to  make 
any  headway  against  them.  The  latter  course  would 
draw  troops  from  the  campaign  against  Lee,  and  thus 
greatly  prolong  the  war.  The  former  would  occupy 
two  corps  for  but  a  few  weeks,  after  which  the  valley 
would  be — so  far  as  its  strategic  features  were  con- 
cerned— as  though  it  never  existed. 
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Sheridan  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  alacrity 
and  enthusiasm.  There  had  been  some  opposition  to 
his  appointment  to  so  responsible  a  command  on  the 
score  of  his  youth,  and  he  was  now  fired  with  a  deter- 
mination to  show  that  though  young  in  years,  he  was 
old  in  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  successful 
soldier.  He  soon  had  the  fields  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley  smoking  with  fumes  of  burning  wheat  and 
corn  and  hay.  He  made  guerrilla  warfare  perilous, 
for  once,  when  one  of  his  lieutenants  was  shot  down 
by  bushwhackers,  as  it  was  supposed,  Sheridan 
avenged  the  act  by  burning  every  house  within  five 
miles  of  the  spot.  Horses,  cattle,  and  negroes — live- 
stock, all  alike,  in  that  day — were  gathered  up  and 
driven  into  the  Federal  lines.  Early  in  September 
Sheridan  was  able  to  write  to  Grant  that  he  had  "  de- 
stroyed everything  eatable  south  of  Winchester,  and 
they  will  have  to  haul  supplies  from  well  up  toward 
Staunton." 

Sheridan  was  unique  in  one  respect.  He  was  a 
cavalryman  who  was  both  dashing  and  cautious,  and 
the  latter  quality  led  him  to  avoid  actual  battle  with 
Early  until  he  heard  that  a  part  of  that  general's 
troops  had  been  sent  back  to  Lee  at  Petersburg. 
Then,  after  a  consultation  with  Grant,  who  came 
over  to  the  valley  for  that  purpose,  he  determined 
to  attack  the  Confederates.  Early's  spies  informed 
him  of  Grant's  visit  to  the  valley  and  he  was  thus 
put  on  his  guard. 

Soon  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  September  Sheridan's  men  were  stirring  in  their 
camps.  A  hasty  breakfast  was  prepared,  and  the 
underdone  bacon  and  scalding  coffee  gulped  down 
while  preparations  for  the  coming  battle  were  being 
pushed  forward.  The  cavalry  was  first  on  the  road, 
and  went  forward  through  the  Berryville  gorge  at  a 
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gallop.  At  daybreak  the  horsemen  came  suddenly 
upon  a  Confederate  earthwork  at  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge.  Dismounting,  and  leaving  their  horses  in 
charge  of  a  detachment,  the  troopers  charged,  taking 
the  enemy  completely  by  surprise.  The  breastwork 
was  carried,  and  many  of  its  occupants  only  awoke 
to  find  themselves  prisoners.  Though  the  Confed- 
erates tried  to  retake  the  work,  their  efforts  resulted 
only  in  the  useless  sacrifice  of  men.  The  success  of 
the  Union  cavalry,  however,  proved  to  be  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  misfortune  for  Sheridan.  It  gave 
the  Confederates  early  warning  of  the  battle,  while 
the  main  attack  did  not  follow  for  several  hours,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Union  infan- 
try in  moving  to  the  front  along  a  single  narrow  road 
through  a  difficult  and  rugged  country.  This  delay 
gave  opportunity  for  Early  to  concentrate  his  scat- 
tered troops,  and  when  the  main  body  of  Sheridan's 
army  went  into  action  the  enemy  was  united,  well 
posted,  and  perfectly  ready  for  the  battle.  Sheridan 
was  disappointed,  for  he  had  expected  to  give  battle 
to  a  dismembered  army;  yet  he  had  come  to  fight,  and 
fight  he  did. 

At  noon,  however,  the  main  attack  was  made. 
The  battle  that  followed  was  unusual  in  that  neither 
side  was  intrenched  and  the  fighting  was  mainly  in 
the  open.  From  the  very  first  the  Federals  were 
successful,  and  while  Early's  veterans  fought  stub- 
bornly and  fell  back  steadily  and  without  panic, 
their  defeat  was  decisive.  At  half-past  one  Early 
proclaimed  a  "  noble  victory  for  the  South,"  but 
before  nightfall  he  had  given  the  order  for  a  general 
retreat. 

"  I  never  saw  our  troops  in  such  confusion  before," 
wrote  a  captured  Confederate.  "  Night  found  Sheri- 
dan's hosts  in  full  and  exultant  possession  of  much- 
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abused,  beloved  Winchester.  The  hotel  hospital  was 
pretty  full  of  desperately  wounded  and  dying  Con- 
federates. The  entire  building  was  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness during  the  dreadful  night.  Sleep  was  impossible, 
as  the  groans,  sighs,  shrieks,  prayers,  and  oaths  of 
the  wretched  sufferers,  combined  with  my  own  severe 
pain,  banished  all  thought  of  rest.  .  .  .  Our 
scattered  troops,  closely  followed  by  the  large  army 
of  pursuers,  retreated  rapidly  and  in  disorder  through 
the  city.     It  was  a  sad,  humiliating  sight." 

The  battle  which  had  ended  thus  disastrously  for 
the  Southern  arms  is  known,  diversely,  as  the  battle 
of  Winchester  and  the  battle  of  the  Opequan.  The 
loss  upon  each  side  was  heavy.  That  of  Early  was 
about  4,000,  and  among  his  dead  were  Generals 
Rodes  and  Godwin.  Moreover,  he  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federals  five  pieces  of  artillery  and  nine 
battle  flags.  The  Union  loss  was  heavier,  closely  ap- 
proximating 5,000  men. 

The  next  day  Sheridan  was  "  after  them  M  to  use 
his  own  phrase  and  cut  up  badly  two  of  the  Confed- 
erate divisions,  inflicting  a  loss  of  1,400  men  and 
taking  16  cannon.  For  days  the  Union  army  hung 
on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  retreating  Confed- 
erates, harassing  them  by  constant  attacks.  Finally, 
giving  up  pursuit  Sheridan  turned  again  to  his  task 
of  devastating  the  valley.  But  the  simple  work  of 
destroying  crops,  standing  or  in  the  barns,  and  con- 
fiscating cattle  was  not  permitted  to  engage  his  whole 
attention  very  long. 

Readers  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume  will 
remember  that  it  was  one  of  Washington's  policies, 
after  a  defeat  and  a  retreat  to  pull  his  troops  to- 
gether, turn,  and  attack  his  victorious  enemy.  He 
always  thereby  restored  the  morale  of  his  own  men 
and  often  caught  the  foe  napping  in  the  fancied  se- 
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curity  of  victory.  Early  must  have  studied  Wash- 
ington's military  methods  with  some  profit. 

When  Sheridan  began  his  northward  march  after 
the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  he  thought  that  he  left 
behind  a  wrecked  and  demoralized  army.  He  had 
no  idea  that,  after  the  defeats  sustained  at  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill,  Early  would  be  able  to  take  the 
offensive  again.  So  far  from  dreading  an  attack, 
Sheridan  fairly  invited  it  by  making  preparations  to 
send  the  Sixth  corps  back  to  Grant  at  Petersburg. 
But  after  the  Sixth  corps  had  begun  its  march,  Sheri- 
dan's officers  were  startled  by  a  huge  shell  which  sud- 
denly dropped  and  exploded  by  the  side  of  one  of  their 
mess  tables  as  they  sat  at  dinner.  They  sprang  to 
their  feet  in  surprise  and  terror,  for  none  of  them 
had  suspected  that  any  enemy  was  in  the  vicinity. 
Only  the  day  before  the  cavalry  had  scoured  the  coun- 
try without  discovering  a  sign  of  a  Confederate 
soldier  or  a  hostile  flag.  The  scouting  parties  that 
were  sent  out  to  discover  whence  came  the  mysterious 
shell  brought  back  a  very  different  report.  They  found 
the  woods  full  of  Confederates,  while  the  clouds  of 
dust  and  of  smoke  that  rose  above  the  tree-tops 
showed  that  Early  was  present  in  force.  This  dis- 
covery led  Sheridan  to  hastily  send  off  couriers  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Sixth  corps,  and  to  bring  that  body  of 
men  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  rest  of  the 
enemy. 

Still  Sheridan  did  not  much  believe  that  Early  ac- 
tually meant  to  fight,  and  accordingly  when  Grant 
ordered  him  to  send  one  division  of  cavalry  out  of 
the  valley  to  threaten  the  Virginia  Central  railway, 
he  cheerfully  complied.  As  he  desired  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  consult  with  General  Halleck,  Sheridan  ac- 
companied the  cavalry — Merritt's  division — as  far  as 
Front   Royal.     Here   a   courier  overtook  him  with 
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startling  news.  The  Union  signal  officers  had  seen 
flags  waving  from  the  Confederate  signal  stations. 
Being  possessed  of  the  enemy's  signal  code  they  had 
intercepted  the  message,  which  read: 

To  Lieutenant-General  Early: 

Be  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will 
crush  Sheridan. 

Longstreet,   Lieut. -General. 

Put  thus  upon  his  guard,  Sheridan  ordered  back  the 
division  of  cavalry  which  he  had  intended  to  move 
from  the  valley.  Yet  he  was  so  little  alarmed  that 
he  concluded  not  to  abandon  his  visit  to  Washington, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  thither  without  delay. 

The  intercepted  despatch  which  thus  warned  the 
Union  commander  is  one  of  the  mysterious  and 
hitherto  unexplained  incidents  of  the  war.  Long- 
street  was  not  coming  to  Early's  aid,  and  had  sent 
him  no  troops.  We  shall  see  later  that  Early  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat  in  a  battle  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  would  have  resulted  favorably 
to  him,  but  for  the  despatch  which  had  put  the  Fed- 
erals upon  their  guard. 

The  fact  was  that  the  Confederates  had  come  to 
a  point  at  which  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  fight, 
abandon  the  valley,  or  starve.  Sheridan's  policy  of 
devastation  was  having  its  effect  and  there  was  no 
longer  forage  left  in  the  valley  for  so  large  a  body 
of  troops.  Accordingly  Early  determined  upon  an 
attack  and  at  night  on  the  18th  of  October,  when  the 
Federals  were  quite  sure  their  foe  was  withdrawing 
from  the  valley,  the  Confederates  were  following  a 
winding  road  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the 
Union  rear.  The  surprise  in  the  cold,  foggy  morning 
was  complete.  The  Union  troops  rolled  sleepily  from 
their  blankets  to  find  the  men  in  gray  amongst  them, 
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busy  with  pistol  and  bayonet.  In  fifteen  minutes  the 
whole  Union  corps  commanded  by  General  Crook  was 
fleeing  in  panic.  General  Emory's  command  near  by 
was  demoralized  by  the  rush  of  fugitives  into  its  lines, 
and  when  the  forces  of  Gordon  and  Pegram  took  it 
in  the  flank  it,  too,  melted  away.  There  remained 
only  the  Sixth  corps,  commanded  by  General  Wright, 
to  stay  the  triumphant  onrush  of  the  Confederates. 
They  stood  to  their  task  bravely  but  would  have  been 
swept  away  like  the  rest  save  for  an  incident  which 
has  lived  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  history  under  the  name 
of  "  Sheridan's  Ride." 

Returning  from  Washington  Sheridan  had  reached 
Martinsburg  where  he  was  sleeping  when  an  officer 
came  to  tell  him  that  heavy  firing  in  the  distance  could 
be  heard. 

"  It's  only  the  reconnoissance  in  force  which  I  or- 
dered for  to-day,"  said  Sheridan,  and  went  back  to 
bed  to  try  to  sleep  a  little  longer.  But  despite  his 
confident  words  to  the  officer  he  felt  nervous,  and  after 
tossing  about  on  his  bed  awhile,  he  rose  and  dressed 
and  went  out  into  the  streets.  The  heavy  concussions 
of  the  artillery  made  the  air  tremble,  but  Sheridan 
still  thought  that  it  did  not  indicate  that  a  pitched 
battle  was  in  progress.  After  breakfast  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  with  his  escort  of  twenty  troopers  rode 
out  of  Winchester.  By  this  time  the  noise  of  battle 
had  so  increased  that  the  commander  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  army  was  engaged,  and  spurred  his 
steed  to  a  swifter  pace.  The  demeanor  of  the  people 
of  Winchester  convinced  him  that  they  had  received 
news  from  the  battle  field  and  that  the  fight  was  going 
against  the  Federals.  When  the  little  party  of  horse- 
men swung  into  the  road  leading  to  Cedar  Creek, 
stragglers  began  to  be  met,  now  singly,  then  in  groups, 
and  last  in  squads  and  whole  regiments,  and  wagons, 
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ambulances,  the  caissons  of  captured  cannon,  men 
riding  horses  with  dangling  traces,  showing  that  the 
animals  had  been  hastily  cut  loose  from  a  gun-carriage 
to  bear  some  panic-stricken  driver  to  a  place  of  safety 
— all  this  driftwood  of  a  beaten  and  demoralized  army 
so  crowded  the  road  that  Sheridan  and  his  followers 
had  to  take  to  the  fields  to  make  any  progress. 

"  My  first  halt  was  made  just  north  of  Newtown," 
writes  Sheridan,  in  telling  of  his  famous  ride,  "  where 
I  met  a  chaplain  digging  his  heels  into  the  sides  of  his 
jaded  horse  and  making  for  the  rear  with  all  possible 
speed.  I  drew  up  for  an  instant  and  inquired  of  him 
how  matters  were  going  at  the  front.  He  replied, 
*  Everything  is  lost ;  but  all  will  be  right  when  you  get 
there ' ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  expression  of  con- 
fidence in  me,  the  parson  at  once  resumed  his  breath- 
less pace  to  the  rear.  At  Newtown  I  was  obliged  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  left  to  get  around  the  village. 
I  could  not  pass  through  it,  the  streets  were  so 
crowded." 

11  My  God,  General,  I  am  glad  to  see  you !  "  cried 
General  Torbert,  when  Sheridan  came  galloping  up 
to  the  point  where  his  cavalry  and  the  Sixth  corps 
were  acting  as  a  rear-guard  for  the  retreat.  A  few 
questions  told  the  newly  arrived  commander  all  that 
the  stream  of  fugitives  had  left  untold.  He  listened 
to  the  recital  impatiently,  then  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  drifting  tide. 

"Turn  the  other  way,  boys,  turn  the  other  way! 
We'll  beat  them  yet!  We  are  going  to  sleep  in  our 
old  lines  to-night,"  he  cried,  and  the  men,  catching  his 
enthusiasm,  cheered  and  began  to  halt,  and  to  face 
again  to  the  enemy. 

"  When  they  saw  me,"  writes  Sheridan,  "  they  aban- 
doned their  coffee,  threw  up  their  hats,  shouldered 
their  muskets,  and  as  I  passed  along  turned  to  follow, 
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with  enthusiasm  and  cheers.  To  acknowledge  this  ex- 
hibition of  feeling  I  took  off  my  hat  and  with  ForsytKe 
and  O'Keefe  rode  some  distance  in  advance  of  my 
escort,  while  every  mounted  officer  who  saw  me  gal- 
loped out  on  either  side  of  the  pike  to  tell  the  men  at 
a  distance  that  I  had  come  back.  In  this  way  the 
news  was  spread  to  the  stragglers  off  the  road,  when 
they,  too,  turned  their  faces  to  the  front  and  marched 
toward  the  enemy,  changing  in  a  moment  from  the 
depths  of  depression  to  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  I  said  nothing  except  to  remark  as  I  rode 
along  the  road,  '  If  I  had  been  here  with  you  this 
morning  this  would  not  have  happened.  We  must 
face  the  other  way.  We  will  go  back  and  recover 
our  camp.'  " 

Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  a  controlling  mind  upon 
a  disorganized  and  panic-stricken  body  of  men.  The 
soldiers  were  soon  shouldering  their  muskets  and  fall- 
ing into  line.  Order  was  beginning  to  appear  where 
all  had  been  confusion.  The  tide  of  men  that  had 
been  flowing  toward  Winchester  now  turned  and  rolled 
toward  the  front. 

Reaching  the  front,  Sheridan  leaped  his  great  black 
horse  over  the  line  of  rails  and  rode  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  hat  in  hand,  where  all  might  see  him.  A 
thundering  shout  rang  out  from  the  Union  lines  as 
the  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  cheered  and  cheered 
again.  All  the  color-bearers  of  Crook's  stampeded 
army  had  formed  a  line,  and  their  standards  rose  sud- 
denly before  Sheridan's  eyes  and  waved  frantically. 

Early's  next  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  Confed- 
erate commander  then  abandoned  his  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Union  army,  and  bent  his  energies  to  the 
task  of  getting  his  prisoners  and  his  long  train  of  cap- 
tured wagons  and  artillery  back  to  Fisher's  Hill.  But 
it  was  now  Sheridan's  turn  to  assume  the  offensive. 
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He  had  a  promise  to  redeem.  His  assurance  to  his 
soldiers,  that  they  should  sleep  again  that  night  in 
the  lines  from  which  they  had  been  driven  in  the  morn- 
ing was  no  idle  boast.  Broken,  demoralized,  and 
panic-stricken,  Early's  well-ordered  divisions  were 
swept  away.  The  24  guns  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates were  recovered,  and  24  more  guns  taken 
from  them.  All  the  ambulances  lost  in  the  morn- 
ing were  retaken,  together  with  56  belonging  to 
Early.  All  over  the  field  the  smoke  was  rising 
from  wagons  and  ambulances,  to  which  the  fugitives 
had  set  the  torch  rather  than  permit  them  to  be 
retaken. 

Sweeping  and  complete  was  the  victory  that  Sheri- 
dan thus  in  the  afternoon  snatched  from  the  defeat 
of  the  morning.  Yet  the  loss  in  men  fell  heaviest  on 
the  Federals — nearly  4,000  of  Sheridan's  gallant  fel- 
lows were  shot  down,  while  1,770  were  captured. 
Early's  loss  was  slightly  in  excess  of  3,000. 

There  was  but  little  further  serious  resistance  offered 
to  Sheridan  in  the  valley  as  he  pursued  his  work  of 
devastation.  The  figures  presented  in  his  report  of 
the  destruction  done  between  August  8,  1864,  and 
the  first  of  the  following  year,  almost  defy  comprehen- 
sion. Among  other  things  which  he  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured were  157,076  bushels  of  corn,  460,072  bushels 
of  wheat,  51,380  tons  of  hay,  16,438  beef  cattle, 
17,837  sheep,  16,141  swine,  12,000  pounds  of  bacon, 
and  140  flour-mills.  He  found  the  valley  a  smiling 
and  fertile  dale;  he  left  it  a  smoking  and  barren  wil- 
derness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Grant  Moves  to  the  South  Side  of  the  James— The  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg—The Failure  of  the  Mine— Widespread  Union  Successes- 
Lee  s  Attack  on  Fort  Stedman. 

Two  towns  which,  because  of  their  railroad  connec- 
tions, were  keys  to  the  Confederate  territory  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Union  armies  in  1864.     In  the 
West  Sherman  spent  the  summer  fighting  his  way  into 
Atlanta.     In  the  East  General  Grant  gave  up  the 
same  months  to  tediously  attacking  Petersburg  by  the 
toilsome  processes  of  a  siege.     The  latter  town,  to  the 
south  of  Richmond,  commanded  one  of  the  two  rail- 
roads connecting  the  Confederate  capital  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  an  army  in  possession  of  it  could  readily 
cut  the  other  road  and  leave  Lee's  army  no  choice  but 
starvation  or  surrender.     In  1862  General  McClellan 
had  wanted  to  attack  Richmond  by  way  of  Petersburg 
but  was  overruled  by  Halleck.     But  for  that  ruling 
the  Capital  of  the  Confederacy  would  have  fallen  two 
years  earlier  than  it  did,  but  whether  that  would  have 
equally  expedited  the   end   of   the   war  is   doubtful. 
Petersburg,  indeed,  though  finally  captured,  was  the 
scene  of  several  incidents  of  military  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  Federal   commanders.     Butler,   who   let  his 
army  be  "  bottled  up  "  at  Bermuda  Hundred  could 
have  captured  the  town  early  in  May,  1864,  but  failed 
to  act  though  urged  to  do  so  by  his  corps  commanders. 
Again  when  Grant  determined  to  take  the  town  in  June 
of  that  year  a  delay  of  six  hours  in  getting  rations  to 
Hancock  probably  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Confed- 
eracy as  many  months. 
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For  about  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
Grant  allowed  his  army  to  rest  quiet  in  the  trenches, 
then  began  the  hazardous  flank  movement  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James — a  march  of  fifty  miles,  along  narrow 
roads,  through  a  wooded  country  and  crossing  two 
difficult  streams,  the  Rappahannock  and  the  James,  by 
means  of  pontoon  bridges.  Grant  appreciated  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  movement  and  wrote  afterwards, 
"  The  move  had  to  be  made  and  I  relied  upon  Lee's 
not  seeing  my  danger  as  I  saw  it."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Lee  did  not  see  it,  and  Grant's  troops  had  been 
three  days  on  the  move  before  Lee's  army  started  after 
them.  In  those  days  Petersburg  was  in  dire  peril.  It 
was  held  only  by  the  brigade  of  General  Wise,  about 
two  thousand  strong.  Wise,  for  his  part,  pluckily  set 
to  work  to  make  the  best  of  the  resources  at  hand. 
Fortunately  for  him  the  town  was  well  provided  with 
defensive  works — at  that  time  there  was  scarcely  a 
strategic  position  in  all  the  South  that  was  not  walled 
and  fortified,  ready  for  any  emergency.  Into  the 
trenches  Wise  sent  his  regular  troops  and  the  "  home 
guards  " — the  latter  made  up  of  boys  too  young  for 
service  in  the  army,  and  old  men,  gray-haired  and  de- 
crepit. Still,  great  gaps  appeared  in  his  line  of  de- 
fence. He  went  to  the  hospital  and  pressed  into 
service  all  the  invalided  soldiers  whose  condition  per- 
mitted them  to  carry  guns.  Thence  to  the  jails,  where 
he  threw  open  the  doors,  put  muskets  in  the  hands  of 
the  prisoners,  and  bade  them  fight  for  their  liberty. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  breastworks  to  await  the 
attack,  hoping  only  that  he  might  hold  the  Federals  in 
check  until  help  from  Richmond  could  reach  him. 

The  first  attack  upon  Petersburg  was  made  by  Gen- 
erals Gillmore  and  Kautz  with  about  4,500  men  of 
whom  1,500  were  cavalry,  the  clatter  of  whose  horses' 
hoofs  on  a  bridge  across  the  Rappahannock  put  the 
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defenders  on  their  guard.  Gillmore,  finding  the  Con- 
federates alert  behind  their  breastworks,  refused  to  at- 
tack. Kautz  fought  his  way  into  the  city,  but  could 
not  hold  it  and  withdrew. 

A  week  later  the  full  division  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith,  ordered  forward  by  Grant,  was  before  the  works 
which  were  still  but  slenderly  manned.  For  three 
days  there  was  one  almost  continuous  attack.  It 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  15th  with  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment under  cover  of  which  the  Union  forces  swept 
forward  with  a  rush.  A  brigade  of  colored  troops  was 
in  the  van  and  fought  with  a  gallantry  that  led  the 
South  to  revise  its  estimates  of  their  courage.  A 
lodgment  was  made  within  the  Confederate  lines,  and 
the  gap  thus  opened  could  easily  have  been  widened 
had  Smith  pushed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops  that 
came  up  about  sundown.  Unfortunately  the  battle 
was  stopped  for  the  night.  Hancock,  who  arrived 
after  nightfall,  assumed  command  and  ordered  the  re- 
sumption of  the  attack  on  the  morrow.  But  the  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  Gettysburg  was  inflamed  by 
his  activity  during  the  past  few  days,  and  made  his 
presence  in  the  saddle  impossible.  When  he  should 
have  been  animating  his  men  and  pushing  forward  the 
attack  he  was  groaning  on  a  bed  of  pain  at  headquar- 
ters. As  a  result,  the  attack  lagged,  and  the  day  ended 
with  no  substantial  advantage  won.  At  nightfall 
Meade  arrived  and  took  command,  Hancock  leaving 
the  army  for  a  ten  days'  furlough.  But  while  under 
the  new  commander  the  Federals  captured  some  re- 
doubts and  fought  incessantly  for  thirty-six  hours,  the 
night  of  the  18th  fell  with  Petersburg  as  strongly  de- 
fended as  ever.  Grant  then  ordered  a  cessation  of 
the  attack.  The  Union  forces  had  lost  10,586  men  of 
whom  1,298  had  been  killed  and  7,474  wounded.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  never  definitely  ascertained. 
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There  followed  a  long  and  wearisome  siege.  Both 
armies  worked  hard  with  pick  and  shovel  in  full  view 
of  each  other.  Lee  for  his  part  would  have  liked  to 
abandon  Petersburg  and  Richmond  as  well,  foresee- 
ing that  Grant  would  soon  cut  off  railroad  communi- 
cation with  the  South — as  in  fact  he  did.  But  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  putting  political  above  military  considera- 
tions, dreaded  to  thus  discourage  the  South  and  vetoed 
Lee's  suggestion.  Perhaps,  had  it  been  adopted,  it 
might  have  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Confederacy  a 
few  months,  but  that  was  all,  for  by  this  time  there 
remained  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
conflict — the  one  doubt  hung  about  how  long  that  issue 
would  be  delayed  and  whether  by  fighting  on  the  Con- 
federates would  get  better  terms  when  the  inevitable 
surrender  came.  When  Lee  settled  down  with  dogged 
determination  to  defend  Petersburg  there  was  a  presi- 
dential election  pending  in  the  North,  with  a  great  part 
of  the  Northern  people  very  tired  of  the  war  which  was 
costing  $4,000,000  a  day  to  prosecute,  besides  the  heavy 
drain  of  men  and  toll  of  death:  Probably  the  Con- 
federate authorities  thought  that  military  vigor  shown 
by  them  at  that  moment  might  result  in  some  agreement 
for  ending  the  war.  But  they  made  no  propositions 
to  Washington  nor  were  any  forthcoming  thence. 

The  actual  siege  of  Petersburg  was  begun  on  the 
1 8th  of  June  1864;  it  ended  with  Lee's  withdrawal 
April  2d,  1865.  Almost  eight  months  were  thus  spent 
by  an  army  twice  the  size  of  the  defenders  in  wearing 
out  Lee's  veterans.  When  the  end  came  Grant  had 
122,000  men,  well-fed,  well-clad,  and  well-armed,  to 
Lee's  57,000  starved  and  tattered  men.  Not  only  did 
the  lesser  force  behind  its  breastworks  hold  the  greater 
so  long  in  check,  but  on  one  occasion  it  broke  from  its 
trenches  and  dashed  madly  upon  the  earthworks  shel- 
tering the  besiegers.     In  the  main,  however,  the  strug- 
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gle  was  one  of  engineers  rather  than  soldiers.  Grant's 
lines  were  pushed  forward  by  parallels,  zigzags,  and 
formal  approaches.  Lee  resisted  with  traverses  and 
new  redoubts.  There  were  mines  on  the  one  side  and 
counter-mines  on  the  other.  Of  course,  all  the  time 
the  siege-guns  were  roaring  and  the  sharpshooters  on 
either  side  made  life  precarious,  but  there  were  but  two 
days  of  hard-pitched  battle — both  disastrous  to  the 
side  that  invited  the  conflict. 

First  of  these  combats  was  the  bloody  fiasco  of  the 
Petersburg  mine.  In  the  Union  army  was  a  regiment 
composed  largely  of  Pennsylvanians  who  had  been  coal- 
miners.  Its  colonel,  a  civil  engineer,  was  fascinated 
by  the  idea  of  sinking  a  mine  under  the  enemy's  works, 
exploding  it,  and  rushing  troops  through  the  break 
thus  made.  He  received  grudging  permission  to  carry 
out  his  plan,  General  Burnside  alone  of  his  superior 
officers  manifesting  any  faith  in  it. 

His  mining  tools  had  to  be  extemporized.  Cracker 
boxes  bound  with  hoop-iron,  were  used  to  carry  out 
the  dirt,  which  was  dumped  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
and  kept  carefully  covered  with  brush  lest  some  keen- 
sighted  Confederate,  descrying  the  growing  mound  of 
fresh  earth,  should  suspect  the  subterranean  attack  that 
threatened  their  lines.  Despite  this  caution,  however, 
the  enemy  did  discover  what  was  being  done.  At  first 
they  began  to  meet  it  by  sinking  a  counter-mine,  but 
this  was  abandoned  for  lack  of  tools.  Beauregard 
then  contented  himself  with  building  a  second  line  of 
works  in  the  rear  of  that  which  he  expected  to  be 
blown  up,  and  studding  it  thickly  with  cannon  trained 
so  as  to  pour  a  concentrated  fire  upon  the  breach  that 
would  be  made.  Then  the  Confederate  commander 
removed  all  save  a  few  troops  from  the  threatened  re- 
doubt and  calmly  awaited  the  earthquake. 

For  nearly  a  month  the  men  of  Pleasants's  regiment 
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burrowed  in  the  earth.  The  tunnel  in  which  they  were 
working  was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  the  miners 
had  to  wield  their  tools  lying  down  or  stooped  over  in 
an  awkward  and  wearisome  posture.  The  difficult  and 
tedious  task  of  carrying  out  the  excavated  earth,  a 
bushel  at  a  time,  in  cracker  boxes,  still  further  pro- 
tracted the  labor.  Still,  some  progress  was  made. 
After  four  weeks  of  work  the  men  in  the  mine  could 
tell  by  the  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  their  gallery  that 
the  enemy's  heavy  guns  were  at  work  directly  above 
their  heads.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  artillery 
duel  was  at  its  fiercest,  the  earth  shook  so  that  the  dig- 
gers expected  that  at  any  moment  their  tunnel  might 
cave  in  and  bury  them  deep  beneath  the  battle  field. 
At  last,  however,  the  work  was  completed,  and  without 
any  mishap.  The  subterranean  chambers  were  charged 
with  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  in  kegs,  con- 
nected by  a  long  continuous  fuse. 

At  3.30  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  27  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  drawn  up  in  line  waiting  for  the  roar 
of  the  explosion,  which  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
attack.  A  long  delay  occurred,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
plained until  two  plucky  soldiers  volunteered  to  enter 
the  mine  and  discover  its  cause.  They  found  that  the 
fuse  had  gone  out.  Quickly  relighting  it,  they  made 
their  way  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  again.  The  minutes  passed  slowly  while  the 
dull  red  spark  underground  was  crawling  along  the 
fuse  to  the  first  keg  of  powder.  Suddenly  a  cry  rose 
from  the  assembled  host  of  soldiers.  Before  their 
straining  eyes  a  great  block  of  the  Confederate  works 
rose  bodily,  high  in  air,  spread  out  like  a  tree  at  the 
top,  and  fell  back  in  fragments  with  a  roar  that  could 
be  heard  miles  away.  Fire  and  smoke  shot  upward 
with  this  column,  and  flames  played  weirdly  about  its 
crest,  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  feet  in  air.     Men, 
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cannon,  gun-carriages,  sand-bags,  earth,  in  masses  as 
large  as  a  small  house,  and  the  finest  floating  dust,  all 
rose  with  this  terrible  fountain.  The  ground  shook 
as  with  an  earthquake,  throwing  down  many  of  the 
men  in  blue  that  stood  gazing.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  flying  debris  would  fall  within  the  Union  lines,  and 
many  of  the  ranks  that  were  formed  for  the  assault 
were  broken  in  the  panic. 

It  was  time  now  for  the  assault.  The  columns  of 
blue  should  already  have  been  pushing  their  way  tow- 
ard the  smoking  crater.  But  an  odd  oversight  delayed 
the  attack.  In  the  midst  of  their  planning  to  get  into 
the  enemy's  works  it  had  never  occurred  to  the  Feder- 
als that  they  would  find  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  their 
own.  But  now  that  the  time  had  come  to  charge,  they 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  in  deep  trenches 
with  lofty  ramparts  before  them  unprovided  with 
sally-ports  or  means  for  climbing  over.  But  the  men 
extemporized  ladders  by  thrusting  bayonets  between 
the  logs  and  holding  them  while  others  used  them  as 
steps,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  scaled  the  redoubt. 
Then,  hastily  forming  on  the  colors,  they  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  crater. 

"  Little  did  these  men  anticipate  what  they  would 
see  on  arriving  there,"  writes  Major  Powell.*  "An 
enormous  hole  in  the  ground,  about  30  feet  deep,  60 
feet  wide,  and  170  feet  long,  filled  with  dust,  great 
blocks  of  clay,  guns,  broken  carriages,  projecting  tim- 
bers, and  men  buried  in  various  ways — some  up  to  their 
necks,  others  to  their  waists,  and  some  with  only  their 
feet  and  legs  protruding  from  the  earth.  One  of 
these  near  me  was  pulled  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  battery  which  had  been  blown 
up.  The  fresh  air  revived  him,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  walk  and  talk.  He  was  very  grateful,  and  said 
*  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War." 
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that  he  was  asleep  when  the  explosion  took  place,  and 
only  awoke  to  find  himself  wriggling  up  in  the  air; 
then  a  few  seconds  afterward  he  found  himself  descend- 
ing, and  soon  lost  consciousness. 

"  The  whole  scene  of  the  explosion  struck  everyone 
dumb  with  astonishment  as  we  arrived  at  the  crest  of 
the  debris.  It  was  impossible  for  the  troops  of  the 
second  brigade  to  move  forward  in  line,  as  they  had 
advanced;  and  owing  to  the  broken  state  they  were 
in,  every  man  crowding  up  to  look  into  the  hole,  and 
being  pressed  by  the  first  brigade,  which  was  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  move  by 
the  flank,  by  any  command,  around  the  crater.  Before 
the  brigade  commanders  could  realize  the  situation, 
the  two  brigades  became  irretrievably  mixed,  in  the 
desire  to  look  into  the  hole." 

The  Union  attack  was  badly  planned  and  worse 
executed.  Instead  of  accompanying  his  men,  or  at 
least  posting  himself  where  he  could  see  what  was 
doing,  General  Ledlie  installed  himself  in  a  distant 
bomb-proof  and  directed  the  battle  from  reports.  As 
a  result  he  kept  pouring  new  troops  into  a  great  hole 
in  the  ground  from  which  his  regiments  were  already 
trying  to  escape.  The  sides  of  the  crater  were  pre- 
cipitous. Either  in  attack  or  retreat  the  Union  sol- 
diers were  exposed  to  a  pitiless  hail  of  bullets  from 
the  Confederates  on  three  sides  of  the  crest  of  the 
crater. 

The  morning  was  now  more  than  half-spent  and  the 
sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens.  Its  burning  rays  poured 
down  pitilessly  upon  the  fainting,  bleeding  crowd  in 
the  fatal  pit.  No  air  was  stirring.  The  wounded 
were  crying  aloud  for  water  and  trying  to  moisten 
their  dry  and  cracking  lips  with  their  parched  tongues. 
The  blood  of  the  injured,  trickling  down  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hollow,  had  collected  in  little  pools  on  the 
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bottom  of  hard  red  clay.  The  field  before  the  crater, 
which  division  after  division  had  vainly  attempted  to 
cross,  was  covered  with  the  killed  and  wounded,  both 
black  and  white,  lying  so  thick,  says  Major  Henzton, 
"  that  one  disposed  to  be  so  inhuman  might  have 
reached  the  works  without  stepping  on  the  ground." 

Matters  were  now  coming  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  The 
Confederates,  not  content  with  the  results  of  their  fire 
upon  the  men  in  the  crater,  were  preparing  to  sally 
out  and  attack  them.  Their  preparations  were  made 
in  full  view  of  those  upon  whom  the  blow  was  to  fall, 
but  out  of  sight  of  the  artillerymen  in  the  Union 
trenches.  Accordingly,  the  attacking  force  formed  with- 
out any  interruption,  and  sallying  forth,  swarmed  over 
the  crest  and  down  the  sides  of  the  crater.  When  the 
Confederates  appeared  the  Union  guns  opened  fire,  but 
it  was  then  too  late.  In  a  few  moments  the  enemy 
was  fiercely  assailing  the  unhappy  Federals,  who, 
wearied  by  long  exertions,  and  crowded  together  in 
that  infernal  pit  of  death,  could  offer  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. About  87  officers,  among  them  Gen- 
eral Bartlett  with  his  shattered  cork  leg,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  1,652  men. 
The  remainder  fled  to  the  Union  lines,  while  the  Con- 
federates soon  sought  their  stronghold  again. 

So  ended  in  complete  and  bloody  disaster  the  great 
adventure  of  the  Petersburg  crater.  The  loss  to  the 
Union  army  had  been,  according  to  General  Meade's 
report,  4,400  men,  of  these  over  400  being  killed. 
The  Confederate  loss  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
but  was  somewhat  less,  although  there  were  300  men 
in  the  exploded  redoubt,  most  of  whom  must  have 
perished. 

A  competent  military  authority  has  described  this 
battle  as  "  the  most  discreditable  to  the  Northern  arms 
of  all  the  battles  of  the  war."     General  Grant  says 
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of  it:  "  The  effort  was  a  stupendous  failure.  It  cost 
us  about  four  thousand  men,  mostly,  however,  cap- 
tured; and  all  due  to  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
corps  commander  and  the  incompetency  of  the  divi- 
sion commander  who  was  sent  to  lead  the  assault." 

In  no  whit  shaken  in  their  determination  the  Fed- 
erals settled  down  to  the  long  winter's  siege.  Its 
monotony  was  lightened  for  the  besiegers  and  made 
more  depressing  to  the  besieged  by  the  continual  re- 
ceipt of  tidings  of  Union  victories  in  the  West.  Sher- 
man had  destroyed  Atlanta  and  the  daily  record  of 
his  historic  march  to  the  sea  was  made  public  at  Peters- 
burg to  add  to  the  discouragement  of  the  Confederates. 
Hood's  march  into  Tennessee,  of  which  the  South  had 
expected  great  things,  was  met  and  decisively  crushed 
by  Thomas.  In  the  cold  famine-stricken  trenches 
around  Petersburg  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  man 
ignorant  in  his  heart  that  the  Confederate  cause  was 
hopeless.  The  soldiers  were  half-clad  and  worse 
fed.  The  land  had  been  so  stripped  by  war  that  it 
was  officially  declared  that  there  were  not  enough  cattle 
left  in  all  the  fields  of  the  South  to  furnish  meat  for 
the  armies  then  in  the  field.  Peace  began  to  be  talked 
of,  and  Confederate  commissioners  met  representa- 
tives of  President  Lincoln  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  dis- 
cuss terms.  But  Lincoln  would  listen  to  nothing  short 
of  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union.  Davis  in- 
sisted upon  the  separation  of  the  warring  sections. 
Nothing  came  of  the  negotiations  and  the  war,  which 
had  become  futile  and  criminal,  went  dully  on. 

When  the  spring  came,  opening  the  roads  and  miti- 
gating the  hardships  of  campaigning,  Lee  struck  the 
first  blow.  He  wished  to  get  past  Grant's  left  flank 
and  withdraw  his  whole  army  from  the  Petersburg 
works,  proceeding  to  join  Johnston  and  demolish  Sher- 
man.    This  might  have  been  easily  done  earlier  in  the 
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year,  but  by  the  time  that  Jefferson  Davis  gave  his 
tardy  assent  to  the  movement  Grant  had  so  extended 
his  lines  to  the  left  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Lee's  forces  could  pass  that  way.  To  force 
the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  troops  from  that  point, 
Lee  determined  to  attack  the  Union  right  flank.  The 
point  chosen  for  attack  was  Fort  Stedman.  At  that 
point  the  hostile  lines  were  scarce  forty  rods  apart,  and 
the  ground  between  was  hard  and  level,  a  most  inviting 
field  for  a  charge. 

The  Confederate  plan,  however,  did  not  contem- 
plate a  direct  assault.  General  Gordon,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  sortie  was  intrusted,  had  hit  upon  a 
plan  for  taking  the  Federals  by  surprise  that  in  the 
end  proved  entirely  successful.  The  Federals  had 
long  been  employing  every  conceivable  means  to  in- 
duce Confederates  to  desert.  Circulars  had  been  dis- 
tributed offering  to  pay  each  deserter  who  would  come 
into  the  Union  lines  bringing  his  musket  with  him. 
Gordon  took  a  shrewd  advantage  of  this.  The  pickets 
before  Fort  Stedman  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
in  his  front.  He  sent  forward  a  number  of  stragglers 
with  arms  in  their  hands  who  proclaimed  themselves 
deserters.  The  pickets  allowed  them  to  approach 
without  challenge,  and  were  not  enlightened  as  to  the 
true  character  of  these  pretended  deserters  until  they 
found  themselves  disarmed  and  on  their  way  to  the 
Confederate  rear.  With  the  pickets  thus  easily  dis- 
posed of,  the  Confederates  swept  forward  and  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  coveted  fort.  But  the  men 
in  the  works  to  the  left  of  Stedman  which  were  included 
in  Gordon's  plan  of  attack  had  taken  alarm,  and  when 
the  Confederates  turned  to  capture  that  stronghold 
also,  they  were  met  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire 
that  drove  them  back  in  confusion.  Even  Fort  Sted- 
man, which  they  had  won  fairly,  they  held  but  a  little 
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time,  for  while  the  Union  batteries  concentrated  a 
deadly  fire  upon  the  fort,  the  troops  of  the  Ninth 
corps  attacked  and  retook  it.  Lee  had  lost  four  thou- 
sand men  from  his  already  feeble  army,  and  the  way 
around  Graft's  inflexible  left  flank  still  remained  closed. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Sherman  in  Atlanta — The  March  to  the  Sea — Rapacity  of  the 
Foragers — Capture  of  Atlanta — Hood  Invades  Tennessee — Bat- 
tle of  Franklin— Battle  of  Nashville. 

During  the  months  that  saw  the  fighting  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  the  siege  and  battles  of  Petersburg,  his- 
tory was  being  made  fast  in  the  West  and  South  by 
Sherman.  We  left  that  commander  entering  Atlanta, 
after  a  long  and  patient  approach.  If  the  people  of 
that  town  had  any  lingering  doubt  after  their  long 
siege  as  to  what  war  meant  they  were  soon  convinced 
that  Sherman  was  to  be  taken  literally  when  he  de- 
clared, "  War  is  hell."  For  that  commander's  first 
act  was  to  expel  all  civilians  from  Atlanta,  turning  the 
captured  town  into  a  great  fortified  camp  and  military 
depot.  There  were  not  many  places  in  the  stricken 
South  to  which  the  dispossessed  Atlantans  could  go, 
but  go  they  must,  and  for  days  the  roads  leading  south- 
ward were  crowded  with  fugitives  on  foot,  horseback, 
and  in  wagons.  Soon  the  streets  of  the  city  presented 
a  strange  spectacle.  Not  a  woman  was  to  be  seen, 
and  hardly  a  man  not  clad  in  a  blue  uniform.  The 
shops  were  closed  and  barred,  the  factories  disman- 
tled, and  the  schools  and  churches  were  turned  into 
hospitals  and  barracks. 

Sherman  had  no  intention  of  staying  long  in  At- 
lanta. Once  the  busy  factories  turning  out  munitions 
of  war  for  the  Confederacy  were  stilled,  his  chief 
purpose  was  attained.  Restlessly  he  sought  new  fields 
to  conquer  and  took  up  by  wire  with  Grant  that  march 
to  the  sea,  afterwards  to  be  so  widely  celebrated  in 
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song  and  story.  Hood  for  a  time  delayed  him  by 
forcing  a  battle  at  Allatoona,  and  by  taking  a  Confed- 
erate force  northward  into  Tennessee,  whose  Union 
citizens  raised  such  bitter  cries  of  alarm  that  for  a 
time  Grant  thought  of  sending  Sherman  back  after 
him.  Sherman,  however,  protested  savagely  and  on 
November  i,  1864,  the  coveted  order  came  author- 
izing him  to  march.  That  very  night,  fearing  a  coun- 
termand, he  set  out. 

At  the  time,  and  long  thereafter,  this  march  of 
Sherman's  was  looked  upon  as  the  climax  of  audacity. 
To  abandon  his  connections,  tear  up  all  railroads  lead- 
ing to  the  North  and  safety,  to  lead  an  army  of  sixty- 
two  thousand  men  straight  into  the  enemy's  country 
with  rations  only  for  a  few  days,  sublimely  confident 
that  he  could  live  upon  the  country,  was  hailed  by  the 
nation  as  unparalleled  courage.  True,  it  had  been 
done  by  General  Scott  in  his  march  upon  the  City  of 
Mexico,  but  that  the  people  had  forgotten.  True,  too, 
the  portion  of  the  Confederacy  which  Sherman  in- 
vaded proved  to  be  an  empty  shell  with  nothing  but 
scattered  militia  companies  to  bar  his  progress,  but 
of  that  the  people  were  ignorant.  So  the  nation  stood 
aghast  while  Sherman,  sending  all  save  effectives  to 
the  rear,  and  stripping  his  army  to  fighting  weight, 
dropped  from  view  and  was  as  completely  lost  to  the 
sight  and  knowledge  of  the  North  as  though  he  had 
plunged  into  some  vast  cavern  and  was  making  a 
march  through  the  mysterious  chambers  of  the  earth. 

The  army  which  turned  its  back  upon  Atlanta  and 
plunged  boldly  into  the  enemy's  country  was  a  remark- 
able one.  Herculean  efforts  had  been  made  to  purge 
it  of  all  non-combatants.  Invalids,  sutlers,  servants, 
war  correspondents,  and  all  the  host  of  camp-followers 
that  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  a  great  army  had  been 
relentlessly  ordered  to  the  rear.     In  all  there  were  in 
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line  62,204  men,  all  able-bodied  veterans,  ready  to  do 
and  dare  all  that  their  leader  might  direct.    In  their 
cartridge-boxes  were  40  rounds  apiece;  in  the  ammu- 
nition wagons  was  enough  powder  and  ball  to  make 
up    200   rounds    for   each    soldier.      Stripped   to    its 
lightest,  as  it  was,  the  wagon  train  of  this  army  was 
formidable.      2,500    wagons    dragged    by    teams    of 
6  mules  each,  600  ambulances  with  2  horses  apiece, 
and   65    cannon,    to   each   of  which   were   harnessed 
8    animals,    made    up    a    column    that,    if    extended 
along  a   single   road,  would  have  been   over  twenty 
miles  long.     As  the  army  advanced  by  four  nearly 
parallel   roads,   however,   this   train  was  broken   up, 
and  in   each   column   a   procession   of  wagons   about 
five  miles  long  held  the   centre   of  the   road,   while 
the  troops  trudged  along  on  either  side.     Herds  of 
cattle  were  driven  along  to  furnish  food  for  the  army. 
The  wagons  held  some  quantity  of  food, — 1,200,000 
rations,    or   enough    for    20-  days,    Sherman    says, — 
but  the  chief  reliance   for  food  and  forage   for  the 
horses  and  mules  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  country,  on 
which  the  leaders  of  the  different  columns  were  in- 
structed to  forage  liberally. 

Though  not  a  holiday  jaunt  exactly,  the  march 
through  Georgia  was  still  so  easy  a  task  that,  when  the 
heads  of  the  columns  entered  Savannah,  the  men  were 
actually  more  robust  and  in  better  spirits  than  when 
they  left  Atlanta.  The  armed  resistance  that  was 
offered  to  the  progress  of  the  columns  was  so  slight  as 
to  afford  only  amusement  to  these  grizzled  veterans. 
Sherman  had  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  had  to  ex- 
pect, when,  before  starting  from  Atlanta,  he  had  told 
an  officer  whom  he  was  sending  back  to  join  Thomas 
at  Nashville,  "  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  fighting  at 
all  you  will  have  it  to  do."  Indeed  the  fierce  words 
of  the  proclamations  of  Confederate  governors,  sena- 
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tors,  and  members  of  Congress  were  the  principal  weap- 
ons which  the  startled  and  demoralized  people  of  Geor- 
gia employed  against  the  invaders. 

Two  tasks  occupied  the  attention  of  the  soldiers 
while  on  the  march — foraging  and  tearing  up  rail- 
roads. The  work  of  scouring  the  country  for  provi- 
sions was  soon  reduced  to  a  science.  The  twenty  days* 
rations  that  were  in  the  wagons  when  the  army  left 
Atlanta  were  held  as  a  reserve  store,  only  to  be 
touched  in  case  of  dire  need.  Scarcely  was  the  second 
day's  march  begun  before  the  foragers  had  begun  their 
work.  About  one-twentieth  of  each  regiment  was  de- 
tailed upon  this  duty.  The  men  scattered  over  the 
country  in  every  direction,  taking  care  to  keep  near 
enough  together  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  sudden  dash  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
hovered  about  the  flank  of  the  marching  army.  They 
started  out  at  daybreak  on  foot,  and  returned  at  night- 
fall mounted  on  horses  and  mules,  or  driving  wagons, 
carts,  family  carriages,  or  buggies  heavily  laden  with 
all  kinds  of  provisions.  It  was  a  sorry  moment  for  a 
Georgia  plantation  when  a  party  of  Sherman's  M  bum- 
mers," as  the  foragers  came  to  be  called,  descended 
upon  it.  Everything  was  seized  by  the  insatiate  ma- 
rauders. The  barns  and  the  coach-houses  were  first 
raided  and  every  beast  of  burden  and  every  vehicle 
seized — the  barnyards  received  early  attention,  and 
the  "  bummers  "  soon  became  expert  in  running  down 
and  capturing  chickens,  ducks,  and  pigs.  When  every- 
thing eatable,  and  frequently  a  good  many  things  that 
were  not  eatable,  but  which  caught  the  fancy  of  some 
unscrupulous  soldier,  had  been  secured,  the  foragers 
would  make  their  way  back  to  the  route  of  the  main 
army  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  wagons,  into  which 
their  booty  was  poured. 

"  Often  would  I  pass  these  foraging  parties  at  the 
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roadside  waiting  for  their  wagons  to  come  up,"  writes 
General  Sherman,  "  and  was  amused  at  their  strange 
collections — mules,  horses,  even  cattle,  packed  with  old 
saddles  and  loaded  with  hams,  bacon,  bags  of  corn- 
meal,  and  poultry  of  every  character  and  description." 

Sometimes  the  foragers  would  appear  clad  in  the 
gorgeous  uniform  of  the  Georgia  militia,  taken  from 
trunks  in  some  plundered  plantation.  Occasionally 
an  old  Revolutionary  Continental  uniform,  after  over 
half  a  century  of  fairly  religious  care  and  preservation, 
would  be  thus  rudely  dragged  forth  to  bedeck  the  per- 
son of  a  "  bummer."  On  one  occasion  several  parties 
of  foragers  joined  together  and  captured  a  town.  The 
usual  pillaging  followed,  and  when  the  van  of  the  main 
column  came  up  the  soldiers  were  astonished  to  be 
greeted  by  a  procession  of  their  comrades  clad  in  Con- 
tinental blue  and  buff.  In  the  midst  of  the  cavalcade 
there  progressed  at  a  dignified  pace  a  much-battered 
family  carriage,  laden  with  hams,  sweet-potatoes,  and 
other  provisions,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  a  mule, 
and  a  cow,  the  two  latter  ridden  by  postilions. 

Sometimes  the  foragers  had  to  fight  for  their  plunder, 
for  the  Confederate  cavalry  hung  close  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Union  column,  ready  to  snatch  up  any  unwary 
stragglers  who  might  stray  too  far  away.  But  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  adventurous  calling  the  "  bummers  " 
soon  learned  to  rally  at  the  first  note  of  danger,  and 
to  fight  stubbornly  while  falling  back  slowly  to  the 
main  line.  In  this  way  they  not  only  protected  them- 
selves, but  interposed  an  impenetrable  shield  between 
the  flank  of  the  marching  column  and  the  enemy's 
forces.  And  though  the  duty  of  the  foragers  was  more 
perilous  than  that  of  those  who  stayed  with  the  main 
colur  in,  it  had  its  compensations.  More  than  one  gar- 
den yielded  up  its  buried  treasures  to  their  persuasive 
bayonets.     Guided  by  the  sly  hints  of  slaves  they  ex- 
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tracted  jewelry  and  money  from  their  hiding-places 
beneath  cellar  floors  and  behind  oak  wainscots.  They 
lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Before  the  fruits  of  their 
foraging  were  turned  over  to  their  respective  com- 
mands the  cravings  of  their  own  appetites  were  fully 
assuaged.  General  Sherman  tells  of  meeting  one  sol- 
dier who  bore  a  ham  impaled  upon  his  bayonet,  a  jug 
of  sorghum  molasses  under  his  arm,  and  a  big  piece 
of  honey  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  voraciously  de- 
vouring. "  Forage  liberally  on  the  country,"  re- 
marked the  soldier,  quoting  meaningly  from  the  general 
orders  as  he  caught  a  reproving  glance  from  Sherman. 
But  the  general  stopped  him  to  explain  that  foraging 
was  not  for  the  sole  gratification  of  the  foragers,  but 
that  the  provisions  thus  obtained  must  be  turned  over 
to  the  regular  commissaries. 

Before  the  invading  column  had  penetrated  very  far 
into  Georgia  the  immense  concourse  of  negroes  that 
gathered  in  its  rear  and  followed  it  upon  the  march 
had  become  a  source  of  serious  annoyance.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  planters  the  news  of  emancipation  had 
spread  among  the  slaves.  To  them  the  men  in  blue 
were  saviors  and  protectors,  all-wise  and  all-powerful, 
come  to  lead  them  from  slavery  into  a  better  land  and 
a  better  life.  Their  childish  nature  saw  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  future.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  details,  nor  with  problems  of  life,  but  simply 
caught  up  their  scanty  goods  and  chattels  and  followed 
the  soldiers  in  great  throngs.  "  Ise  gwine  whar  youse 
gwine,  Massa,"  was  their  invariable  response  to  the 
soldier  who  asked  them  where  they  were  going.  Some 
of  the  able-bodied  colored  men  were  employed  by  Sher- 
man as  pioneers  and  road-builders,  but  the  greater 
number  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  army,  begging  their 
food  of  the  soldiers  and  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
column." 
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Early  in  December  the  invaders  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah.  There  the  Confederates  had  rallied  a 
handful  of  troops  and  thrown  up  defensive  works,  with 
the  determination  to  hold  the  town  against  the  Fed- 
erals. General  Hardee  commanded  the  defences. 
About  eighteen  thousand  men  were  enrolled  under  him, 
and  besides  formidable  earthworks,  covering  all  the 
roads  leading  into  the  city,  the  Confederate  flag  waved 
over  Fort  McAllister,  a  very  powerful  work  with 
lofty  and  ponderous  bastions,  spacious  bomb-proofs, 
and  deep  ditches.  Its  fifteen  cannon  commanded  the 
Ogeechee  River,  so  that  communication  with  the  city 
by  water  was  cut  off. 

Sherman  pressed  his  way  onward  toward  the  city 
with  all  possible  speed.  For  the  last  one  hundred 
miles  of  his  march  forage  was  scarce,  and  it  was  es- 
sential that  he  should  reach  the  coast,  where  well-laden 
supply  ships  were  awaiting  him,  without  delay.  Be- 
sides, he  knew  that  every  day  of  delay  was  advanta- 
geous to  Hardee,  to  whom  recruits  were  flocking. 
"  You-uns  will  have  some  fighting  to  do  before  you 
get  into  Savannah,"  said  a  Georgian,  to  whom  a  sol- 
dier was  boasting  of  the  ease  with  which  the  march 
from  Atlanta  had  been  made. 

Sherman  first  turned  his  attention  to  Fort  McAllis- 
ter. With  that  work  in  his  hands  the  problem  of 
fixing  a  base  of  supplies  on  the  seacoast  would  be 
solved,  for  vessels  could  ascend  the  Ogeechee  to  his 
lines,  whether  Savannah  were  taken  or  not.  He  knew 
that  the  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor  out  beyond  the 
reedy  marshes,  the  tortuous  bayous  and  lagoons,  and 
the  gloomy  and  dismal  swamps  that  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  the  open  sea.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
men  of  the  navy  were  expecting  him,  for  the  negroes 
told  him  that  every  night  for  a  week  past  rockets  had 
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been  sent  up  from  the  fleet,  as  though  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  friends  on  shore. 

Sherman  sent  General  Hazen  with  his  division  to 
march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Ogeechee  and  carry 
Fort  McAllister  by  assault.  Though  strong  on  its 
river  front,  the  fort  was  weak  to  landward,  and  the 
Union  commander  believed  it  could  be  carried  without 
heavy  loss  to  the  attacking  force.  He  himself  went 
down  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point  about 
three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  the  Union  signal  offi- 
cers had  built  a  platform  on  the  ridge-pole  of  a  rice 
mill.  Sherman  clambered  up  to  this  lofty  eyrie  and 
through  his  glass  watched  eagerly  the  progress  of  the 
column  down  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  cast  an  anxious  glance  out  to  sea,  and  his  gaze 
in  this  direction  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  and  a  small 
object  which,  as  it  rapidly  approached,  took  on  the 
form  of  a  gunboat  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

"Who  are  you?"  was  the  signal  waved  from  the 
deck  of  the  vessel  when  she  came  within  signalling  dis- 
tance. 

11  General  Sherman,"  was  the  response,  and  then 
the  signal  officers  began  sending  the  order  to  Hazen, 
who  was  out  of  sight  of  the  gunboat,  to  attack  at  once. 

"  Is  Fort  McAllister  taken  yet?  "  was  the  next  im- 
patient inquiry  from  the  gunboat. 

"  No;  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute,"  was  the  confident 
reply,  for  just  at  that  instant  Sherman  saw  Hazen's 
troops  burst  out  of  the  fringe  of  woods  before  the  fort, 
their  colors  flying,  their  lines  regular,  and  the  pace  at 
which  they  advanced  firm,  even,  and  rapid.  Then  the 
great  guns  of  Fort  McAllister  began  to  flash  and  to 
spout  smoke  and  flame.  The  lines  pressed  sturdily  on. 
Now  the  soldiers  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  lower- 
ing clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke.     Their  forms  could 
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be  seen  but  faintly,  but  the  colors  floating  in  the  clear 
air  above  were  plainly  visible.  One  flag  went  down, 
but  soon  reappeared.  Then  the  cannon  flashes  be- 
came less  regular  and  rapid.  The  garrison  was  plainly 
weakening.  The  smoke  was  wafted  away  on  the  ocean 
breeze,  and  the  eager  watchers  across  the  river  could 
see  the  men  in  blue  swarming  over  the  parapet,  waving 
their  colors,  firing  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  cheer- 
ing for  a  quickly  won  and  important  victory. 

With  Fort  McAllister  fallen  the  surrender  of  Sa- 
vannah was  only  a  question  of  time.  Siege  operations 
were  difficult  because  of  the  marshy  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and,  though  his  batteries  were  close 
enough  to  make  a  bombardment  effective  Sherman  dis- 
liked to  resort  to  that  with  the  town  full  of  helpless 
women  and  children.  While  he  was  debating  what  to 
do  word  came  to  him  that  Hardee  had  slipped  out  of 
town  by  a  pontoon  bridge  and  a  forgotten  plank  road 
leading  into  South  Carolina.  So  Sherman  was  able 
to  send  President  Lincoln  a  telegram  on  Christmas 
Eve,  announcing,  "  As  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of 
Savannah  with  150  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition." 

Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  which  won  him  such 
glory  with  so  little  hazard  eclipsed  altogether  the 
vastly  more  difficult  problem  which  he  left  behind  and 
which  was  finally  settled  by  General  Thomas,  "  The 
Rock  of  Chickamauga."  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
Sherman  was  preparing  to  leave  Atlanta  the  Confed- 
erate General  Hood  with  about  fifty-four  thousand 
men  was  marching  northward  into  Tennessee  much  to 
the  alarm  of  the  people  of  that  state.  To  meet  him 
was  General  Thomas  with  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men  left  him  by  Sherman.  As  the  latter  commander 
had  taken  the  pick  of  his  army  to  make  the  march 
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through  the  Confederacy  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  men  with  Thomas  were  not  of  the  first  order 
of  efficiency.  Scattered  in  garrisons  through  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Missouri  were  enough  additional  Union 
troops  to  bring  Thomas's  force  up  to  that  of  his  ad- 
versary if  they  could  be  concentrated  before  Hood 
could  attack  the  main  army.  To  General  Schofield, 
with  about  eighteen  thousand  men  was  delegated  the 
duty  of  delaying  the  Confederates  without  bringing  on 
a  decisive  battle,  while  Thomas,  in  Nashville,  bent  all 
his  energies  upon  the  task  of  gathering  up  the  widely 
scattered  commands.  Schofield  followed  the  same 
tactics  in  delaying  Hood's  advance  upon  Nashville  that 
Johnston  had  employed  in  blocking  Sherman's  progress 
toward  Atlanta.  This  time  the  North  became  as  im- 
patient with  the  tactics  of  its  general  as  the  South  had 
been  with  Johnston — and  equally  unreasonably.  The 
one  time  when  the  regular  record  of  retreat,  intrench- 
ing, a  flank  movement  by  the  enemy,  and  retreat  once 
more  was  broken  was  at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  where 
had  Hood  attacked  promptly  the  Federal  army  would 
have  inevitably  been  destroyed.  But  the  Confederate 
leader  let  the  opportunity  slip,  and  though  he  tried  to 
retrieve  it,  the  next  day,  Dec.  i,  1864,  at  Franklin  the 
Federals  there  held  too  strong  a  position  for  him. 

Yet  for  a  time  the  battle  of  Franklin  looked  serious 
for  the  Union  cause.  Schofield  was  caught  before  a 
swift  deep  river,  without  pontoons  to  bridge  it,  and 
with  no  possible  way  of  retreat  in  the  event  of  defeat. 
But  the  river  that  cut  off  his  retreat  also  covered  his 
flanks  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  across  the 
front  the  labor  of  ten  thousand  men  threw  up  breast- 
works, and  spread  out  obstructions  making  the  path  of 
the  assailants  a  perilous  one.  Buildings  in  the  town 
beyond  the  river  were  torn  down  and  the  timber  used 
in  erecting  hasty  bridges.     A  ford  was  discovered  by 
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which  the  wagons  and  much  of  the  artillery  crossed, 
the  guns  being  so  posted  as  to  bear  on  the  enemy  across 
the  stream. 

When  the  foe  did  come  it  bade  fair  to  sweep  the 
whole  of  Schofield's  force  into  the  river.  One  of  the 
staff  officers  of  General  Thomas  writes  of  that  fierce 
assault: 

The  first  shock  came,  of  course,  upon  the  two  misplaced  brigades 
of  Wagner's  division  which,  through  some  one's  blunder,  had  re- 
mained in  their  false  position  until  too  late  to  retire  without  disaster. 
They  had  no  tools  to  throw  up  works,  and  when  struck  by  the 
resistless  sweep  of  Cleburne's  and  Brown's  divisions  they  had  only 
to  make  their  way,  as  best  they  could,  back  to  the  works.  In  that 
wild  rush  in  which  friend  and  foe  were  intermingled,  and  the 
piercing  "rebel  yell"  rose  high  above  the  "yankee  cheer,"  nearly 
seven  hundred  were  made  prisoners.  But,  worst  of  all  for  the 
Union  side,  the  men  of  Reilly's  and  Strickland's  brigades  dared 
not  fire  lest  they  should  shoot  down  their  own  comrades,  and  the 
guns,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  stood  silent  in  the  embra- 
sures. With  loud  shouts  of  "  Let's  go  into  the  works  with  them !  " 
the  triumphant  Confederates,  now  more  like  a  wild,  howling  mob 
than  an  organized  army,  swept  on  to  the  very  works  with  hardly 
a  check  from  any  quarter.  So  fierce  was  the  rush  that  a  number  of 
the  fleeing  soldiers,  officers,  and  men,  dropped  exhausted  into  the 
ditch  and  lay  there  while  the  terrific  contest  raged  over  their  heads 
till,  under  cover  of  darkness,  they  could  crawl  safely  inside  the 
intrenchments. 

Panic  spread  swiftly  in  the  Union  lines.  Even 
veteran  troops  broke  and  fled.  The  roads  to  the 
bridges  and  ford  were  packed  with  fugitives.  All 
seemed  lost  when  Schofield's  reserves,  few  in  number 
but  fresh  and  untouched  by  the  battle,  rushed  into  the 
works  now  tenanted  by  the  Confederates  and  after 
fierce  fighting  drove  them  out.  All  the  afternoon  and 
late  into  the  night  the  Confederates  fought,  trying  to 
regain  their  lost  advantage,  but  in  vain.  In  the  end 
the  Union  troops  were  withdrawn  across  bridges  which 
had  been  building  during  the  battle  and  the  retreat  to 
Nashville  was  continued.     In  the  day's  fighting  Scho- 
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field  had  lost  3,226  men,  the  Confederate  assailants, 
6,300. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  neighborhood  nature 
of  the  war  in  Tennessee  was  the  experience  of  the  Car- 
ter family  whose  farmhouse  was  within  the  battle 
lines.  So  suddenly  burst  the  storm  of  war  the  people 
in  the  household  had  no  time  to  flee,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  cellar,  where  they  crouched  trembling  while  the 
shot  and  shell  crashed  through  the  timbers  over  their 
heads,  and  the  din  of  the  battle  reverberated  outside. 
When  returning  quiet  gave  assurance  that  the  fight  was 
ended,  two  of  the  women,  bent  on  a  merciful  errand, 
came  up  from  the  cellar  to  give  aid  to  the  wounded. 
When  they  threw  open  the  door,  they  found,  lying 
across  the  step,  their  own  brother,  who  was  a  staff 
officer  in  the  Union  army  and  who  lay  there  with  his 
life's  blood  ebbing  away  through  a  ghastly  and  mortal 
wound  in  his  breast. 

Meantime  in  Nashville  Thomas  was  busily  drawing 
widely  scattered  regiments  together,  and  painfully  mak- 
ing soldiers  out  of  new  recruits.  Throughout  the  land 
the  people,  accustomed  to  Grant's  daily  battles  and 
exultant  over  Sherman's  march,  were  crying,  "  Why 
doesn't  Thomas  fight?"  Washington,  ever  responsive 
to  public  clamor,  bombarded  the  unfortunate  Thomas 
with  criticisms,  remonstrances,  complaints,  and  orders 
for  impossible  attacks.  Then  Grant  wrote  an  order 
removing  Thomas  from  command  and  superseding  him 
by  Schofield.  But  the  order  was  recalled  from  the 
telegraph  office  and  another  written  appointing  Logan 
to  succeed  Thomas.  With  this  order  in  his  pocket  Lo- 
gan started  West  to  deliver  it.  A  few  hours  later 
Grant,  desperately  worried,  left  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  followed  Logan.  But  before  either  had 
gone  very  far  both  heard  news  that  stopped  their  prog- 
ress. 
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The  14th  of  December,  the  day  Sherman  reached 
the  sea,  dawned  clear  and  sunny  at  Nashville.  The 
sunshine  dissipated  the  depression  in  the  Union  army 
as  it  did  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  This  was  what  all  had 
been  waiting  for.  The  soldiers  scarcely  needed  any 
orders  to  tell  them  that,  if  the  weather  held,  a  battle 
would  be  fought  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  or- 
ders came,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  a  telegram 
went  speeding  over  the  wires  to  Washington.  "  The 
ice  having  melted  away  to-day,  the  enemy  will  be  at- 
tacked to-morrow  morning." 

Long  before  dawn  the  Union  camps  were  all  astir. 
The  men  were  giving  the  last  touches  to  their  equip- 
ments, eating  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  chatting  of  the 
chances  of  the  fight.  There  were  many  raw  recruits 
in  the  ranks,  and  they  listened  with  respect  to  the  vet- 
eran's stories  of  battles  lost  and  won.  It  was  a  warm, 
moist  morning,  and  a  heavy  curtain  of  fog  hung  over 
the  field,  under  cover  of  which  the  Federal  troops 
moved  out  to  their  positions  unperceived  by  the  enemy. 
By  nine  o'clock,  however,  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
heavy  bodies  of  blue  troops  could  be  seen  advancing 
at  all  points  of  the  field.  The  Confederate  cannon 
quickly  burst  forth  with  a  full-throated  roar,  and  the 
yellow  gunpowder  smoke  filled  the  air,  from  which  the 
fog  had  vanished.  There  was  hot  skirmishing  and  a 
fierce  exchange  of  cannon-shot  for  some  hours.  The 
advance  of  the  Federals  was  slow  but  uninterrupted. 
The  enemy  was  driven  everywhere.  Now  a  stone- 
wall, then  a  lightly  fortified  line  that  he  attempted  to 
hold,  was  wrested  from  him.  Three  four-gun  redoubts 
were  taken  by  storm.  The  troops  of  General  Chal- 
mers were  driven  so  fast  that  his  headquarters  train 
with  all  his  baggage  and  papers  was  captured. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  taking  of  one  redoubt,  as 
told  by  Colonel  Stone,  an  eye-witness :  "  Post's  brigade, 
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of  Wood's  old  division,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mont- 
gomery Hill,  full  of  dash  and  spirit,  had  since  morn- 
ing been  regarding  the  works  at  the  summit  with  covet- 
ous eyes.  At  Post's  suggestion  it  was  determined  to 
see  which  party  wanted  them  most.  Accordingly,  a 
charge  was  ordered,  and  in  a  moment  the  brigade  was 
swarming  up  the  hillside  straight  for  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced works.  For  almost  the  first  time  since  the 
grand  assault  on  Missionary  Ridge,  a  year  before,  here 
was  an  open  field  where  everything  could  be  seen. 
From  General  Thomas's  headquarters  everybody 
looked  on  with  breathless  suspense  as  the  blue  line, 
broken  and  irregular,  but  with  steady  persistence,  made 
its  way  up  the  steep  hillside  against  a  fierce  storm  of 
musketry  and  artillery.  Most  of  the  shots,  however, 
passed  over  the  men's  heads.  It  was  a  struggle  to 
keep  up  with  the  colors,  and  as  they  neared  the  top 
only  the  strongest  were  at  the  front.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's pause  the  color-bearers  and  those  who  had  kept 
up  with  them,  Post  himself  at  the  head,  leaped  over  the 
parapet.  As  the  colors  waved  from  the  summit,  the 
whole  line  swept  forward  and  was  over  the  works  in 
a  twinkling,  gathering  in  prisoners  and  guns.  Indeed, 
so  large  was  the  mass  of  the  prisoners  that  a  few  min- 
utes later  was  seen  heading  toward  our  own  lines,  that 
a  number  of  officers  at  General  Thomas's  headquarters 
feared  the  assault  had  failed,  and  the  prisoners  were 
Confederate  reserves  who  had  rallied  and  retaken  the 
works.  But  the  fear  was  only  momentary;  for  the 
wild  outburst  of  cheers  that  rang  across  the  valley  told 
the  story  of  complete  success." 

It  was  now  night.  Everywhere  the  Confederates 
had  suffered  heavily.  Their  lines  had  been  pierced  in 
many  places,  and  many  of  their  men  were  captives  in 
the  hands  of  Thomas's  troops.  They  had  been  forced 
back  by  successive  assaults  until,   at  night,   they  in- 
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trenched  a  line  two  miles  in  the  rear  of  that  which  they 
had  held  in  the  morning.  All  night  they  had  worked 
with  their  intrenching  tools,  and  the  early  dawn  was 
ushered  in  by  the  opening  roar  of  the  Union  cannon 
heralding  another  day  of    battle. 

Shattered  and  disheartened  though  they  were,  the 
Confederates  fought  gallantly  on  this  second  day  of 
the  fight.  They  beat  back  a  desperate  assault  led  by 
the  dashing  Colonel  Post,  who  fell  sorely  wounded  at 
the  head  of  his  men.  They  shot  down  and  drove  off 
three  regiments  of  colored  soldiers  who  hazarded  a 
daring  assault.  But  there  came  at  last  a  charge  which 
the  men  of  the  South  could  not  withstand.  McMil- 
len's  brigade  swept  up  the  steep  and  rocky  hillside  be- 
fore Bates's  division,  just  as  two  cannon  which  some 
dismounted  cavalrymen  had  with  infinite  labor  dragged 
to  the  crest  of  a  high  hill  opened  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  Confederate  rear.  The  double  attack  disconcerted 
the  defenders  of  the  redoubt,  and  they  broke  and  fled 
ingloriously.  McMillen's  men,  who  had  reached  the 
redoubt  without  firing  a  shot,  now  poured  deadly  vol- 
leys into  their  backs.  Hatch's  dismounted  cavalry 
came  dashing  in  with  more  volleys.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  green  hillside  was  covered  with 
frantic  men  fleeing  for  their  lives.  Cannon  were  aban- 
doned, muskets  and  colors  thrown  aside,  artillerists  cut 
the  traces  and  galloped  away  on  the  battery  horses, 
the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  officers  were  unheard. 
Hood  no  longer  had  an  army;  it  had  become  an  undisci- 
plined and  affrighted  mob. 

The  Union  troops  pressed  remorselessly  upon  their 
stricken  antagonists.  Post's  brigade  charged  again 
over  the  ground  where  it  had  once  suffered  a  repulse, 
and  captured  14  guns  and  1,000  prisoners.  Sted- 
man's  negro  soldiers  also  won  their  share  of  trophies. 
The  Confederate  General  Johnson  and  nearly  all  his 
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division  were  captured.  Night  brought  the  retreating 
Confederates  no  relief.  The  Union  cavalry  still  cut 
and  slashed  their  trains  and  their  straggling  columns. 
In  the  morning  the  main  body,  taking  up  the  pursuit, 
found  the  road  littered  with  burnt  and  wrecked  wagons, 
discarded  arms,  wounded,  dying  and  dead  Confeder- 
ates, and  all  the  debris  of  a  wrecked  and  despairing 
army.  .The  pursuit  was  pressed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  When  it  ended  General  Thomas 
had  in  his  hands  4,500  prisoners,  including  4  general 
officers,  and  53  pieces  of  captured  artillery.  His  loss 
amounted  to  3,057  men,  of  whom  less  than  400  were 
killed.  The  extent  of  Hood's  loss  has  never  been 
known.  Greatly  as  his  army  suffered  from  the  casual- 
ties of  battle,  it  suffered  still  more  from  wholesale 
desertions;  for  during  that  disorderly  retreat  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  the  soldiers  concluded  that  the 
life  of  that  army  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy 
were  at  an  end,  and  they  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
never  again  to  be  forced  to  take  up  arms. 

It  was  the  news  of  this  great  victory  that  met  Logan 
at  Louisville  on  his  way  to  relieve  Thomas  from  com- 
mand. He  stopped  short  in  his  journey  and  tore  up 
his  orders,  for  the  nation  was  shouting  again  for 
Thomas,  as  when  he  saved  the  day  at  Chickamauga. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

The  Confederacy  Tottering— Burning  of  Columbia— Lee  Evacuates 
Petersburg— Richmond  Captured— The  Surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox—End  of  the  War. 

Regarding  the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War  from  a 
viewpoint  fifty  years  later  one  is  impressed  by  the 
dogged  tenacity  of  the  South  in  fighting,  without  out- 
ward sign  of  discouragement,  until  the  last  minute,  and 
amazed  at  the  hesitation  with  which  the  North  recog- 
nized the  triumph  which  it  had  won.  We  can  see  now 
that  the  doom  of  the  Confederacy  was  fixed  when 
Grant  became  the  commanding  general  of  the  Union 
armies.  Perhaps  it  was  sealed  at  Gettysburg,  though 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  succession  of  weak  and 
hesitating  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
even  after  that  crushing  defeat  might  have  enabled 
Lee  to  prolong  the  conflict  to  the  point  of  European 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  But  Grant's  con- 
viction that  continued  pounding,  even  at  the  cost  of  an 
occasional  defeat,  would  wear  away  the  irreplaceable 
substance  of  the  Confederate  army,  and  his  command 
to  Sherman  to  pursue  a  like  policy  in  the  West  marked 
the  inexorable  end  of  the  Confederate  hopes. 

When  Sherman  entered  Savannah,  Grant  and  Lee 
were  still  confronting  each  other  in  the  icy  trenches 
around  Petersburg.  The  last  act  in  the  great  drama 
was  to  be  staged  there,  but  before  the  curtain  rose  upon 
it  many  lesser  scenes  were  played  in  widely  separated 
sections.  Over  these  we  may  pass  hurriedly  for  they 
had  little  bearing  on  the  final  document.  There  was 
the  combined  military  and  naval  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  a  victory  which 
later  was  chiefly  famous  because  there  "  Fighting  Bob  M 
Evans,  a  popular  hero  during  the  Spanish  War,  received 
his  first  wound.  Then  Charleston  fell,  evacuated  on 
the  1 8th  of  February,  1865,  and  the  Confederate  flag 
was  hauled  down  from  Fort  Sumter  which  had  been 
battered  into  a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. The  same  day  Sherman's  army,  which  had  begun 
a  northward  march  to  form  a  junction  with  Grant, 
entered  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina. 
While  the  Union  troops  were  in  possession  of  this  little 
town  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  out  of  that 
calamity  grew  much  recrimination  and  bitterness  of 
spirit,  for  the  Southerners  declared  that  Sherman  had 
ordered  its  destruction.  That  officer  always  stoutly  de- 
nied this  charge,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  cotton  in 
the  town  and  two  railroad  bridges  had  been  fired  by 
the  retreating  Confederates,  from  which  the  general 
conflagration  might  readily  have  sprung.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Union  soldiers  urged  it  on. 

Sherman's  junction  with  Grant  was  destined  never 
to  be  effected — or  needed.  Jefferson  Davis,  alarmed 
by  the  prospect,  recalled  from  retirement  the  South's 
ablest  strategist,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  put 
him  in  command  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Sherman; 
but,  though  the  Federal  commanders  looked  on  John- 
ston's return  to  active  service  with  apprehension  born 
of  respect  for  his  ability,  the  appointment  was  made 
too  late.  The  time  had  come  when  Lee's  army  could 
no  longer  stand  Grant's  pitiless  pounding,  and  when 
that  great  bulwark  of  the  Confederacy  went  down  all 
the  rest  fell  with  it. 

Immediately  after  the  futile  attack  on  Fort  Sted- 
man  Grant  began  active  operations  intended  to  cut 
off  the  railroads  which  linked  Lee's  army  to  the  South 
and  brought  provisions  and  reinforcements  to  the  Con- 
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federate  camps.  At  Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  at 
Five  Forks,  Sheridan  at  last  pierced  the  Confederate 
lines  which  had  hitherto  stood  like  adamant.  At  the 
Union  headquarters  there  was  wild  rejoicing  over  the 
tidings.  Only  Grant,  the  imperturbable,  gave  no  sign 
of  exultation  but  after  writing  half  a  dozen  despatches 
went  to  his  tent  saying,  "  I  have  ordered  an  immediate 
assault  all  along  the  lines."  That  was  shortly  after 
midnight  Sunday  morning,  April  2,  1865.  Before 
dawn  the  assault  was  in  progress.  Everywhere  the 
Union  forces  swept  the  disheartened  Confederates 
from  their  works.  Thousands  of  prisoners  were 
taken.  General  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  fought  by  Lee's 
side  since  the  war  opened  and  whose  name  was  last  on 
the  lips  of  the  dying  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  was  killed. 
Disaster  followed  disaster  so  rapidly  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  soon  in  complete  rout,  drifting  aimlessly 
along  toward  Appomattox. 

There  was  panic  in  Richmond  that  bright  April 
morning.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  Confederate  Presi- 
dent, Jefferson  Davis,  was  in  church.  Through  the 
open  windows  the  sound  of  the  cannon  booming  on 
Lee's  lines  came  floating  in.  Though  the  people  in 
the  congregation  knew  that  the  day  could  not  be  far 
distant  when  their  city  must  fall  before  the  tireless 
energy  and  boundless  resources  of  the  Northern  army, 
they  had  become  so  accustomed  to  looking  upon  Lee's 
army  as  invincible  that  they  felt  no  present  dread  of 
disaster.  Though  the  department  clerks  and  the  home 
guards  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  to  the  front,  that 
gave  the  citizens  no  concern,  for  that  had  happened 
often  before  and  still  no  Northern  soldier  had  trodden 
the  city's  streets,  save  as  a  prisoner.  The  last  news 
that  had  come  from  the  front  had  told  of  General 
Lee's  sortie  and  capture  of  Fort  Stedman.  The  Rich- 
mond papers  had  carefully  suppressed  the  news  of  the 
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recapture  of  the  work,  and  the  worshippers,  who  heard 
that  Sunday  morning  the  heavy  notes  of  the  cannon 
rising  over  the  sound  of  the  singing  and  the  preacher's 
reverent  voice,  thought  that  perhaps  Lee  was  making 
another  sortie  and  winning  new  laurels  for  the  Con- 
federacy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service  a  heavy  step  caused  the 
congregation  to  turn  to  stare  at  the  intruder.  Up  the 
middle  aisle  to  President  Davis's  pew  strode  a  courier, 
booted  and  spurred.  He  handed  Mr.  Davis  a  sealed 
official  dispatch.  u  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  so  ran 
the  fateful  dispatch,  "  that  we  should  abandon  our 
position  to-night,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  in  the 
morning." 

The  Confederate  President  rose  and  walked  quickly 
out  of  the  sanctuary.  Under  his  cold  and  impassive 
face  he  hid  the  knowledge  that  the  day  of  the  fall  of 
Richmond  had  at  last  arrived.  That  terse  dispatch 
from  the  leader  of  the  Confederate  forces  told  the 
story  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation,  and  Mr. 
Davis  and  other  officials  high  in  the  Confederate 
service  made  hasty  preparations  for  flight. 

The  news  spread  fast  through  the  city.  Panic 
seized  upon  the  people.  Everybody  who  had  money 
spent  it  in  securing  the  means  of  escape  from  the  town 
— fleeing  from  they  knew  not  what.  All  day  long  the 
wagons  and  carts  rumbled  through  the  streets  and  over 
the  bridge.  The  railroads  were  taxed  to  their  utmost, 
and  even  the  canal  was  used  as  an  avenue  of  escape  for 
those  who  believed  that  all  sorts  of  atrocities  would 
accompany  the  entry  of  the  Federal  troops  to  the 
town.  As  night  came  on,  knots  of  ill-visaged  men  be- 
gan to  come  out  from  the  slums  of  the  city.  Liquor 
flowed  freely,  and  robberies  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Next  day  the  panic  was  still  wilder.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  who  had  determined  upon  flight 
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could  escape  by  the  railroad,  and  the  roads  and  lanes 
leading  from  the  town  were  jammed  by  throngs  of  ex- 
cited men,  tearful  women,  and  crying  children.  The 
streets  resounded  with  the  crash  of  glass  and  the  sound 
of  splintering  doors,  for  the  mob  was  at  work,  and 
store  after  store  was  pillaged.  The  Confederate 
troops  had  gone.  Only  a  rear-guard  of  cavalry  re- 
mained, to  which  was  intrusted  the  work  of  burning  the 
bridges  and  the  great  tobacco  warehouses.  The  Con- 
federate officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  the  torch  to 
the  bridge,  after  the  last  gray-clad  troops  had  crossed, 
writes :  * 

I  hurried  to  my  command,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  occupied 
Mayo's  bridge,  at  the  foot  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  made  military 
dispositions  to  protect  it  to  the  last  extremity.  This  done,  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  listen  for  sounds  and  gaze  on  the  terrible  splen- 
dors of  the  scene.  And  such  a  scene  probably  the  world  has  never 
witnessed.  Either  incendiaries,  or,  more  probably,  fragments  of 
bombs  from  the  arsenals,  had  fired  various  buildings,  and  the  two 
cities,  Richmond  and  Manchester,  were  like  a  blaze  of  day  amid  the 
surrounding  darkness.  Three  high-arched  bridges  were  in  flames; 
beneath  them  the  waters  sparkled  and  dashed,  and  rushed  on  by 
the  burning  city.  Every  now  and  then,  as  a  magazine  exploded,  a 
column  of  white  smoke  rose  up  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
instantaneously  followed  by  a  deafening  sound.  The  earth  seemed 
to  rock  and  tremble  as  with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
immediately  afterward  hundreds  of  shells  would  explode  in  the  air 
and  send  their  iron  spray  down  far  below  the  bridge.  As  the 
immense  magazines  of  cartridges  ignited,  the  rattle  as  of  thousands 
of  musketry  would  follow,  and  then  all  was  still  for  the  moment, 
except  the  dull  roar  and  crackle  of  the  fast  spreading  fires.  At 
dawn  we  heaid  terrific  explosions  about  "The  Rocketts,"  from  the 
unfinished  iron-clads  down  the  river. 

By  daylight  on  the  3d  a  mob  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
the  number  of  several  thousands,  had  gathered  at  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  and  Cary  streets,  and  other  outlets,  in  front  of  the 
bridge,  attracted  by  the  vast  commissary  depot  at  that  point;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1865  Richmond  was  a  half-starved 
city,  and  the  Confederate  government  had  that  morning  removed, 
its  guards  and  abandoned  the  removal  of  the  provisions,  which  was 

*  Captain  Clement  Sullivan,  in  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War." 
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impossible  for  the  want  of  transportation.  The  depot  doors  were 
forced  open  and  a  demoniacal  struggle  for  the  countless  barrels 
of  hams,  bacon,  whisky,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  etc.,  raged  about 
the  buildings  among  the  hungry  mob.  The  gutters  ran  whisky,  and 
it  was  lapped  as  it  flowed  down  the  streets,  while  all  fought  for 
a  share  of  the  plunder.  The  flames  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at 
last  caught  in  the  commissariat  itself. 

The  people  of  Richmond  who  remained  in  the  city 
to  confront  its  conquerors  soon  discovered  that  they 
had  to  fear  no  violence  either  to  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty. The  men  of  the  North  treated  the  people  of 
this  captured  city,  for  which  they  had  fought  for  four 
long  and  bloody  years,  with  consideration,  even  with 
kindness.  A  sort  of  sense  of  poetic  justice  impelled 
the  Federals  to  send  a  brigade  of  colored  troops  first 
to  take  possession  of  the  town.  The  citizens  looked 
askance  at  these  dark-faced  blue-clad  men — lately 
their  slaves,  now  their  conquerors — but  their  counte- 
nances changed  when  they  saw  these  blacks  join  heartily 
in  the  work  of  extinguishing  the  flames  which  the  re- 
treating Confederates  had  left  behind  them.  This 
was  no  easy  task,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
sacrificed.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Richmond, 
President  Lincoln  came  to  see  the  city  for  which  the 
armies  of  the  nation  had  so  long  striven.  It  was  his 
only  taste  of  triumph,  for  before  the  last  army  of  the 
Confederacy  had  surrendered,  and  a  free  flag  waved 
again  over  a  single  nation  from  Maine  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  President  was  dead,  struck  down  by  the 
cowardly  hand  of  a  frantic  assassin. 

Meantime  Lee  was  still  retreating,  closely  pursued 
by  Grant,  who  hung  remorselessly  upon  the  skirts  of 
his  antagonist's  army,  never  losing  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  fairly  wearing  out  the  Confederates 
by  the  merciless  pertinacity  of  his  pursuit.  Lee's 
army  was  fast  going  to  pieces  because  of  its  own 
internal  weakness.     The  men  knew  well  enough  that 
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the  end  was  nigh,  and  desertions  were  of  hourly  oc- 
currence. Worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  weak  because 
of  insufficient  food,  hundreds  of  stragglers  lagged 
behind  the  column  and  were  cut  off  by  Grant's  alert 
cavalrymen.  Sheridan's  troopers  made  many  dashes 
into  the  Confederate  column,  cutting  out  prisoners  and 
guns  and  burning  wagons.  Every  hour  was  a  reverse 
for  the  men  who  followed  Lee;  every  day  a  dire 
disaster. 

The  line  of  the  retreat  lay  to  the  westward,  Lee 
naturally  trying  to  effect  a  juncture  with  Johnston's 
army  at  Danville.  This  it  was  the  effort  of  Grant 
to  prevent,  and  the  two  armies  marched  in  parallel 
lines.  There  were  occasional  collisions  when  the  lines 
came  in  contact,  some  of  which  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
actual  battles,  like  that  at  Sailor's  Creek,  where  Custer 
broke  the  Confederate  lines,  capturing  four  hundred 
wagons,  sixteen  guns,  and  many  prisoners.  Custer's 
success  was  scarcely  won  when  the  Sixth  corps  came 
up  and  supplemented  it  by  taking  prisoners  the  whole 
of  Ewell's  corps,  together  with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer himself,  and  four  other  general  officers.  Yet  both 
armies  understood  that  the  fate  of  this  campaign  was 
to  be  settled  chiefly  by  the  walking  powers  of  the 
contestants.  If  Grant  could  bar  Lee's  path  before 
he  reached  Johnston,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy 
would  be  determined  then  and  there.  A  lucky  stroke, 
by  which  Sheridan  captured  a  provision  train  upon 
which  the  Confederates  had  relied,  forced  them  to 
halt  a  day  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  for 
forage.  As  a  result,  when,  a  day  or  two  later,  Lee 
reached  Appomattox  Court  House,  he  found  his  path 
barred  by  a  long  line  of  dismounted  cavalry.  The 
Confederate  veterans  advanced  confidently  to  sweep 
these  out  of  their  way,  but  recoiled  in  dismay  when 
the  cavalrymen,  falling  back,  disclosed  a  solid  rank 
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of  blue-clad  infantry,  and  the  gleaming  muzzles  of 
many  cannons.  The  cavalry,  which  had  screened  this 
formidable  force,  were  now  seen  to  be  massing  on 
the  Confederate  flank  for  a  charge.  Then  a  white 
flag  fluttered  in  front  of  the  tattered  gray  lines,  and 
the  last  collision  between  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  no  less  gallant 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  over.  "  I  had  'em  like 
that,"  said  Sheridan  some  hours  later,  clinching  up 
his  fist  to  show  how  he  had  held  Lee's  battle-scarred 
veterans  in  his  clutches. 

The  display  of  a  flag  of  truce,  which  had  checked 
Sheridan's  assault,  was  followed  by  a  message  telling 
him  that  General  Grant  and  General  Lee  were  in 
conference  concerning  a  surrender,  and  asking  for  an 
armistice  until  the  result  of  that  conference  could  be 
determined,.  For  two  days  the  two  chieftains  had 
been  exchanging  notes  relative  to  a  surrender,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  Sheridan  brought  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  to  bay,  they  sat  face  to  face 
in  a  parlor  of  Colonel  McLean's  house,  in  Appo- 
mattox Court  House.  The  results  of  that  meeting 
were  so  momentous  and  its  incidents  revealed  so  much 
true  nobility  in  the  character  of  the  Union  commander, 
that  the  graphic  and  trustworthy  account  of  an  eye- 
witness, General  Horace  Porter,*  may  be  given  in  part. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  commanders  was  striking,  and 
could  not  fail  to  attract  marked  attention,  as  they  sat  ten  feet 
apart,  facing  each  other.  General  Grant,  then  nearly  forty-three 
years  of  age,  was  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  shoulders 
slightly  stooped.  His  hair  and  full  beard  were  a  nut-brown,  with- 
out a  trace  of  gray  in  them.  He  had  on  a  single-breasted  blouse, 
made  of  dark-blue  flannel,  unbuttoned  in  front,  and  showing  a 
waistcoat  underneath.  He  wore  an  ordinary  pair  of  top-boots,  with 
his  trousers  inside,  and  was  without  spurs.  The  boots  and  portions 
of  his  clothes  were  spattered  with  mud.     He  had  had  on  a  pair  of 

*  "  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War." 
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thread  gloves,  of  a  dark-yellow  color,  which  he  had  taken  off  on 
entering  the  room.  His  felt  sugar-loaf,  stiff-brimmed  hat  was 
thrown  on  the  table  beside  him.  He  had  no  sword,  and  a  pair  of 
shoulder-straps  was  all  there  was  about  him  to  designate  his  rank. 
In  fact,  aside  from  these,  his  uniform  was  that  of  a  private  soldier. 
Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fully  six  feet  in  height,  and  quite 
erect  for  one  of  his  age,  for  he  was  Grant's  senior  by  sixteen  years. 
His  hair  and  full  beard  were  a  silver-gray,  and  quite  thick,  except 
that  the  hair  had  become  a  little  thin  in  front.  He  wore  a  new 
uniform  of  Confederate  gray,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  at 
his  side  he  carried  a  sword  of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship,  the 
hilt  studded  with  jewels.  .  .  .  His  top-boots  were  new,  and 
seemed  to  have  on  them  some  ornamental  stitching  of  red  silk. 
Like  his  uniform  they  were  singularly  clean  and  but  little  travel- 
stained.  On  the  boots  were  handsome  spurs,  with  large  rowels. 
A  felt  hat,  which  in  color  matched  pretty  closely  that  of  his  uniform, 
and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  gauntlets  lay  beside  him  on  the  table. 

The  subject  of  the  surrender  was  brought  up  and 
there  was  some  general  talk  about  the  prospects  of 
peace.  "  Lee  was  evidently  anxious  to  proceed  to 
the  formal  work  of  the  surrender,  and  he  brought  the 
subject  up  again  by  saying: 

"  '  I  presume,  General  Grant,  we  have  both  carefully 
considered  the  steps  to  be  taken,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  commit  to  writing  the  terms  you  have  pro- 
posed, so  that  they  may  be  formally  acted  upon.' 

"  i  Very  well/  replied  General  Grant,  *  I  will  write 
them  out.'  And  calling  for  his  manifold  order-book, 
he  opened  it  on  the  table  before  him  and  proceeded 
to  write  the  terms.  The  leaves  had  been  so  prepared 
that  three  impressions  of  the  writing  were  made.  He 
wrote  very  rapidly  and  did  not  pause  until  he  had 
finished  the  sentence  ending  with  '  officers  appointed 
by  me  to  receive  them.'  Then  he  looked  toward  Lee, 
and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  resting  on  the  handsome 
sword  that  hung  at  that  officer's  side.  He  said  after- 
ward that  this  set  him  to  thinking  that  it  would  be 
an  unnecessary  humiliation  to  require  the  officers  to 
surrender  their  swords,  and  a  great  hardship  to  de- 
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prive  them  of  their  personal  baggage  and  horses,  and 
after  a  short  pause  he  wrote  the  sentence:     'This 
will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor 
their  private  horses  and  baggage.'  " 
The  letter  was  as  follows: 

General  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A. 

General:  In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you 
of  the  8th  instant,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all 
the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  an  officer  to  be  named  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such 
officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  officers  to  give  their 
individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  until  properly  [exchanged]  and  each  company  or 
regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their 
commands.  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked 
and  stacked,  and  turned  over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to 
receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers, 
nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each  officer  and 
man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles 
and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General. 

"  Lee  took  it  and  laid  it  upon  the  table  beside  him, 
while  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  steel-rimmed 
spectacles  and  wiped  the  glasses  carefully  with  his 
handkerchief.  Then  he  crossed  his  legs,  adjusted  the 
spectacles  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  took  up  the 
draft  of  the  letter  and  proceeded  to  read  it  attentively. 
.  .  .  When  Lee  came  to  the  sentence  about  the 
officer's  side-arms,  private  horses  and  baggage,  he 
showed  for  the  first  time  during  the  reading  of  the 
letter  a  slight  change  of  countenance,  and  was  evi- 
dently touched  by  this  act  of  generosity.  It  was 
doubtless  the  condition  mentioned  to  which  he  par- 
ticularly alluded  when  he  looked  toward  General 
Grant,  as  he  finished  reading,  and  said  with  some 
degree  of  warmth  in  his  manner:  *  This  will  have 
a  very  happy  effect  upon  my  army.' 
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"  General  Grant  then  said,  '  Unless  you  have  some 
suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  I 
have  stated  the  terms,  I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
made  in  ink  and  sign  it.' 

"  ■  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mention/  Lee 
replied  after  a  short  pause.  '  The  cavalrymen  and 
artillerists  own  their  own  horses  in  our  army.  Its 
organization  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of  the 
United  States.'  This  expression  attracted  the  notice 
of  our  officers  present,  as  showing  how  firmly  the  con- 
viction was  grounded  in  his  mind  that  we  were  two 
distinct  countries.  He  continued:  'I  would  like  to 
understand  whether  these  men  will  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  horses?  ' 

You  will  find  that  the  terms  as  written  do  not 
allow  this,'  General  Grant  replied;  'only  the  officers 
are  permitted  to  take  their  private  property.' 

"  Lee  read  over  the  second  page  of  the  letter  again, 
and  then  said: 

"  'No,  I  see  that  the  terms  do  not  allow  it;  that 
is  clear.'  His  face  showed  plainly  that  he  was  quite 
anxious  to  have  this  concession  made,  and  Grant  said 
very  promptly  and  without  giving  Lee  time  to  make 
a  direct  request: 

Well,  the  subject  is  quite  new  to  me.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  that  any  private  soldiers  owned  their 
animals,  but  I  think  this  will  be  the  last  battle  of  the 
war — I  sincerely  hope  so — and  that  the  surrender  of 
this  army  will  be  followed  soon  by  that  of  al}  the 
others,  and  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
are  small  farmers,  and  as  the  country  has  been  so 
raided  by  the  two  armies,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop  to  carry  themselves  and 
their  families  through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid 
of  the  horses  they  are  now  riding,  and  I  will  arrange 
it  in  this  way:     I  will  not  change  the  terms  as  now 
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written,  but  I  will  instruct  the  officers  I  shall  appoint 
to  receive  the  paroles  to  let  all  the  men  who  claim 
to  own  a  horse  or  mule  take  the  animals  home  with 
them  to  work  their  little  farms.' 

"  Lee  now  looked  greatly  relieved,  and  though  any- 
thing but  a  demonstrative  man,  he  gave  every  evidence 
of  his  appreciation  of  this  concession,  and  said,  '  This 
will  have  the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  men.  It 
will  be  very  gratifying  and  will  do  much  toward  con- 
ciliating our  people.'  " 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  settled,  Lee  rose  to  go. 
Suddenly  thinking  of  the  utter  destitution  of  his  men, 
he  turned  to  General  Grant  saying  that  he  held  more 
than  a  thousand  Union  prisoners  whom  he  had  no 
way  of  feeding  and  would  send  them  into  the  Union 
lines.  Indeed,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  without  suf- 
ficient provisions  for  his  own  soldiers.  Had  he  but 
known  it,  his  destitution  was  even  more  complete  than 
he  supposed,  for  the  night  before  Sheridan  had  cap- 
tured all  his  supply  trains  near  Appomattox  Station. 
General  Grant  at  once  volunteered  to  send  over 
twenty-five  thousand  rations — so  sadly  had  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  shrunken — and  greatly  relieved  the 
Confederate  commander  turned  to  the  door. 

As  he  stepped  out  into  the  yard  and  stood  waiting 
for  his  horse,  the  Union  officers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  lounging  about,  sprang  to  their  feet  and  doffed 
their  caps  respectfully.  The  higher  officers  who  had 
been  in  the  council  chamber  came  out  on  the  piazza 
of  the  McLean  house  and,  following  General  Grant's 
example,  lifted  their  hats  in  a  silent  salute  as  the 
white-bearded  Confederate,  followed  by  his  solitary 
aid,  rode  off  toward  his  crushed  and  sorrowing  army. 

A  strange  and  unaccustomed  quiet  hung  over  the 
camps  of  the  armies  lately  hostile  that  night.  The 
Confederates,  depressed  and  down-hearted,  were  silent 
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in  their  tents.  They  crowded  about  him  who  had  so 
long  been  their  leader,  and  listened  respectfully  to  the 
few  quiet  words  in  which  he  bade  them  go  to  their 
homes  and  pursue  the  vocations  of  peace  "  until  ex- 
changed." They  knew  well  enough  that  there  would 
be  no  exchange;  that  their  cause  was  now  a  lost  cause, 
and  that  they  would  never  bear  arms  again.  It  was 
quiet,  too,  in  the  Union  lines.  When  the  news  of  the 
surrender  became  known  the  men  cheered  and  danced 
in  triumph,  and  the  artillerymen  made  the  country 
resound  with  the  roar  of  triumphant  salutes.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  came  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Grant.  "  The  war  is  over/'  said  he.  "The 
rebels  are  our  countrymen  again,  and  the  best  sign  of 
rejoicing  after  the  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all 
demonstrations  in  the  field."  A  noble  and  a  mag- 
nanimous heart  spoke  there! 

How  swiftly  the  closing  scenes  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  Civil  War  followed  each  other.  It  seemed 
that  the  Confederacy  was  like  one  of  those  glass  toys 
of  the  scientist  that  crumble  to  powder  if  their  points 
be  broken.  Once  Lee's  lines  were  broken,  all  was 
over.  When  a  report  of  his  army  was  made  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  him  scarce  eight  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  This  pitiful  force  had 
been  all  that  stood  between  the  Confederacy  and  col- 
lapse. Once  it  was  out  of  the  way  the  remaining 
armed  forces  of  the  Confederacy  were  surrendered. 
Johnston  heard  the  tidings  and  gave  up  his  army  to 
General  Sherman  without  seeking  to  prolong  the  strug- 
gle. There  then  remained  but  one  organized  Con- 
federate army  in  the  field— that  of  General  Kirby 
Smith  in  the  far  Southwest.  But  to  Smith,  too,  came 
the  tidings  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Confederate 
military  strength,  and  his  colors  were  furled  and  his 
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guns  thrown  down.  May  27,  1865,  saw  no  longer  a 
single  regiment  in  the  field  fighting  to  overturn  the 
National  authority. 

One  man  alone  remained  irreconcilable.  Jefferson 
Davis,  as  he  fled  southward  from  Richmond,  spread 
on  every  hand  appeals  for  a  continuation  of  the  war 
at  whatever  odds.  His  proclamations  scorned  the 
very  thought  of  failure.  He  would  have  the  people 
of  the  South  carry  on  a  guerrilla  warfare.  He  would 
have  such  soldiers  as  still  remained  with  arms  in  their 
hands  take  to  the  mountains  and  there  fight  a  de- 
fensive war  for  years.  Blind  to  the  desire  of  the 
Southern  people  for  peace,  deaf  to  the  protests  of  his 
officers,  who  saw  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless, 
he  clung  to  his  determination  to  prolong  the  conflict. 
At  last  he  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  by  a  detachment 
of  United  States  cavalry,  and  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  was  captured  while  seeking  to  escape  in 
the  garments  of  a  woman. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph  of  the  nation, 
when  every  day  and  every  mail  brought  tidings  of 
some  fresh  victory  for  the  National  arms,  some  new 
sign  that  the  effort  to  disrupt  the  Union  was  effectually 
withstood,  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  Wilkes  Booth 
which  struck  down  the  great  and  wise  leader  who  had 
guided  the  nation  through  the  storm  of  war.  The 
murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  crime  that  shocked 
Christendom.  It  was  a  deed  that  revolted  even  the 
men  against  whom  his  every  thought  and  deed  had 
been  directed  for  more  than  four  years.  The  South 
sorrowed  for  him.  The  Southern  leaders,  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  an  enraged  public  sentiment  would 
probably  charge  them  with  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion, hastened  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime. 
It  is  well  to  set  down  once  again  the  verdict  of  history 
which  acquits  the  leaders  of  the  "  Lost  Cause  "  and 
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the  Southern  people,  as  a  people,  of  all  complicity  in 
this  execrable  assassination. 

The  long  and  sanguinary  war  which  covered  the 
country  with  battle  fields  and  with  soldiers'  cemeteries 
has  not  been  barren  of  results  for  the  nation.  It 
taught  the  South  that  the  despised  "  Yankees  "  could 
fight  when  occasion  arose.  It  taught  the  North  the 
Southerners  were  not  mere  braggarts.  It  silenced  the 
sneers  of  Europe  by  demonstrating  that  Americans 
were  not  merely  a  "  nation  of  shop-keepers."  If  it 
showed  that  Americans  could  fight  bravely,  it  showed, 
too,  that  they  could  forgive  nobly.  Fifty  years  of 
peace  have  healed  the  wounds  of  war.  No  bitterness, 
no  malice  remains.  Purged  of  the  great  evil  of 
slavery,  united  in  every  part  by  social  and  commercial 
ties,  discharging  with  unprecedented  rapidity  the  enor- 
mous debt  which  four  years  of  war  piled  up,  the 
Republic  is  to-day  greater,  stronger,  and  more  pros- 
perous than  ever.  No  cloud  appears  upon  its  horizon. 
Those  who  for  base  purposes  would  stir  up  war-time 
animosities  daily  grow  fewer.  Honored  in  the  con- 
gress of  nations,  seeking  no  quarrels,  and  dreading 
no  foe,  the  United  States  seem  to  be  entering  upon  a 
period  during  which  the  triumphs  of  peace  shall  fairly 
outdo  the  victories  won  on  the  battle  fields  of  the 
Union. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  Dispersal  of  the  Army— War  with  Spain  Causes  New  Organ- 
ization— Its  Grave  Weakness — The  Santiago  Campaign — The 
Porto  Rico  Campaign. 

The  United  States  learned  but  slowly — perhaps  I 
might  better  say  has  never  learned  at  all — the  lessons 
which  war  should  have  taught  of  the  need  for  military 
preparedness  in  time  of  peace.  The  dissolution  of 
the  army  followed  swiftly  upon  the  peace.  For  a  time 
a  considerable  force  was  concentrated  in  Texas  under 
General  Sheridan,  in  order,  by  this  demonstration  of 
power,  to  hasten  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Mexico  where  they  were  maintaining  the  pre- 
tensions of  Maximilian  to  be  Emperor  of  that  coun- 
try. This  accomplished,  and  Maximilian  left  to  his 
fate  by  France  and  later  shot  to  death  by  the  wrath- 
ful Mexicans,  the  million  volunteers  that  had  been 
gathered  during  the  war  were  gradually  mustered  out 
and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  regular  troops 
were  scattered  through  the  South  to  maintain  order, 
and  later  to  aid  in  that  work  of  M  reconstruction  " 
which,  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Southern  people,  proved  more  wearing  and  more 
disastrous  than  the  war  itself.  Undoubtedly  the  part 
the  regulars  had  forced  upon  them  by  politicians  in 
this  work  added  somewhat  to  the  old-time  dislike  of 
the  American  people  for  a  standing  army.  Two  years 
after  Appomattox  the  regular  force  had  been  reduced 
to  53,692,  the  largest  number  of  regulars  on  the  rolls 
in  time  of  peace  since  18 14.  But  the  cry  for  retrench- 
ment was  loud,  and  Congress  passed  one  law  after 
another  still  further  reducing  the  force.     In  1869,  it 
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was  cut  to  34,000;  in  1870,  to  30,000;  in  1874,  to 
25,000  and  at  that  figure  it  remained  until  the  eve  of 
the  war  with  Spain.  Even  though  several  "  war 
scares  "  attracted  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  their  military  unpreparedness,  no  effort  was  made 
to  correct  it,  and  we  went  gaily  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  with  an  army  nu- 
merically contemptible,  and  which  the  supreme  test 
showed  to  be  ill-organized,  ill-equipped,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  efficient  leadership  or  staff  efficiency. 

In  1895  Cuba,  always  more  or  less  insurgent  against 
Spanish  rule,  had  developed  so  effective  an  insurrec- 
tion that  Spain  had  been  obliged  to  send  an  army  of 
nearly  220,000  men  across  the  Atlantic  to  restore 
order.  At  no  time  did  the  insurgents  have  more  than 
25,000  men  under  arms,  but  their  activity,  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  measures  which  the  Spanish 
General  Weyler  employed  for  their  repression 
wrought  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  sympathy  for  their  cause.  While  the 
administration  at  Washington  was  steadfastly  resist- 
ing the  popular  demand  for  intervention,  the  United 
States  cruiser,  "  Maine,"  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  was  treacherously  blown  up  on  the 
•night  of  February  15,  1898.  By  this  action  more 
than  250  American  sailors  and  marines  were  slain. 
Public  sentiment  then  could  not  be  restrained  and  on 
April  28,  1898,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
war  with  Spain. 

This  war  was  destined  to  be  fought  mainly  upon 
the  ocean.*  Most  fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  the 
United  States  that  this  was  so,  for  while  our  navy 
at  that  time  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  that  of  any 
first-class  power,  it  was  at  least  superior  to  that  of 

♦Its  story  is  told  in  "  Blue  Jackets  of  '98 "  by  Willis  J.  Abbot, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Spain.  Our  army,  however,  was  not  in  numbers, 
equipment,  or  experience  equal  to  that  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  unprejudiced  students  admit  that  it  was  for- 
tunate for  us  that  the  decisive  battles  were  fought  at 
sea.  Not  that  the  ultimate  results  would  have  dif- 
fered. Our  material  resources  and  the  fact  that  we 
were  fighting  Spain  mainly  in  Cuba,  near  to  our  base 
and  far  from  hers,  made  the  outcome  inevitable.  But 
had  the  real  battle  of  Santiago  been  dependent  upon 
Shafter's  troops  instead  of  Sampson's  and  Schley's 
ships,  the  story  of  the  Spanish  War  could  not  have  been 
told  in  a  chapter  or  two. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  first  call  for  125,000  volunteers  from 
states  and  territories  in  proportion  to  the  population 
of  each.  The  number  was  raised  practically  among 
members  of  the  organized  militia.  Congress  also 
authorized  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  62,597, 
the  creation  of  a  volunteer  brigade  of  engineers,  and 
an  additional  force  of  10,000  volunteers,  who  were 
to  be  immune  from  "  diseases  incident  to  tropical 
climates."  A  second  call  for  75,000  men  admitted 
some  specially  organized  military  bodies.  Of  these, 
the  most  picturesque  was  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
which  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Roosevelt's  Rough 
Riders,  though  its  first  colonel  was  Leonard  Wood, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  was  an  army 
surgeon.  Theodore  Roosevelt  resigned  the  post  of 
assistant-secretary  of  the  navy  to  become  its  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  the  end  Wood  became  a  major-general 
commanding  the  army  of  the  United  States  while 
Roosevelt  became  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Vice-President,  and  finally  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  troops  gathered  by  the  various  calls  and  en- 
listments were  concentrated  at  several  camps  of  in- 
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struction  at  Savannah,  Mobile,  Jacksonville,  and 
Chickamauga,  where  less  than  half  a  century 
before  the  fathers  of  many  of  these  raw  recruits 
had  grappled  in  the  fratricidal  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Hardly  one-tenth  of  the  men 
thus  encamped  ever  saw  active  service  or  heard  a  gun 
fired  in  anger.  But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  they 
were  exempt  from  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  war. 
During  a  long  peace  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
army  had  suffered  from  disuse,  like  the  rest,  and  the 
liberal  infusion  of  politics  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war  did  not  help  to  make  it  more  efficient.  The  con- 
centration camps  were  badly  located,  some  where  no 
water  was  to  be  had,  others  where  the  air  was  mias- 
matic. They  were  badly  planned,  with  faulty  sanitary 
arrangements.  Through  them  typhoid  fever  and 
other  epidemic  diseases  stalked,  spreading  sickness  and 
death  on  every  hand.  In  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
navy  before  Santiago,  the  army  in  the  siege  of  that 
city,  and  the  navy  at  Manila  Bay,  the  total  loss  was 
less  than  that  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  concen- 
tration camp  at  Chattanooga  alone,  where  perfect 
sanitation  should  have  obtained,  and  deaths  from 
that  or  any  other  "  filth  disease  "  should  have  been 
practically  unknown. 

Tampa,  Florida,  was  the  site  of  the  chief  concen- 
tration camp,  as  it  was  from  that  port  that  it  was 
planned  to  despatch  the  expedition  against  Cuba. 
Here  by  the  end  of  May  was  concentrated  the  Fifth 
army  corps,  numbering  in  all  about  sixteen  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Shafter. 
The  general  and  his  staff  were  confronted  by  a 
problem,  new  not  alone  to  them,  but  to  practically  all 
the  military  authorities.  Not  since  the  Mexican  War 
had  it  been  necessary  to  load  an  army  on  transports, 
convey  it  by  sea  to  an  enemy's  country,  and  land  it  in 
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the  face  of  a  hostile  force.  And  had  the  difficulty 
of  embarking  an  expedition  of  16,000  men  been 
properly  studied,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  port  chosen 
would  have  been  one  reached  by  only  one  line  of 
single-track  railroad,  almost  destitute  of  yard  and 
switching  facilities — a  port  where  good  drinking 
water  was  a  marketable  commodity  and  where 
the  burning  sun  sapped  men's  vitality  and  quickly 
ruined  supplies.  The  secretary  of  war,  Hon.  Rus- 
sell A.  Alger,  himself  said  in  June:  UI  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  was  a  nation  on  earth  that 
attempted  to  embark  in  a  war  of  such  magnitude, 
while  so  utterly  unprovided  with  everything  necessary 
for  a  campaign." 

The  wait  at  Tampa  was  long  and  wearisome,  forced 
on  the  troops  partly  by  delay  in  getting  arms  and 
equipment,  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
under  Cervera  was  at  sea,  its  whereabouts  doubtful, 
and  the  risk  of  sending  an  army  to  sea  in  transports 
even  under  naval  convoy  too  great  to  be  taken.  But 
after  delay  and  more  than  one  false  start  the  Fifth 
army  corps  under  General  Shafter  was  fairly  em- 
barked at  Tampa.  The  expedition  numbered  16,072 
men  and  815  officers,  and  filled  32  troop-ships. 

About  12  miles  east  of  the  harbor's  mouth  of 
Santiago,  where  the  great  gray  ships  of  Admiral 
Sampson  lay  watching  for  the  appearance  of  Cer- 
vera, a  long  iron  pier  juts  out  into  the  sea.  The 
place  is  called  Daiquiri  and  from  the  landward  end 
of  the  pier  roads  penetrate  the  dense  jungle  toward 
the  Cuban  city.  Here  Shafter  determined  to  land  his 
army,  and  on  the  22d  of  June  the  landing  was  begun, 
the  Spaniards  curiously  enough  offering  no  resistance. 
General  Garcia,  leader  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  had 
about  4,000  men  encamped  in  the  vicinity,  and 
as    cooperation    with    his    forces    was    desirable    a 
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conference  was  held  prior  to  the  disembarkation.  It 
was  a  picturesque  gathering  under  the  palms  and  at 
the  time  may  have  seemed  trivial  enough  but  it  helped 
to  remake  the  map  of  the  world. 

General  Garcia  himself  was  absent  when  the  camp 
was  reached,  and  his  officers  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  visiting 
officers  until  he  could  be  summoned.  They  had  little 
in  their  scanty  commissary  stores  to  offer,  but  all  they 
had  was  pressed  upon  the  visitors  with  almost  pa- 
thetic insistence.  Cocoanuts,  limes,  pineapples,  man- 
goes, and  coffee  were  about  the  scope  of  the  list  of 
Cuban  delicacies  in  Garcia's  camp,  and  while  the  new 
arrivals  were  devouring  these  in  a  hut  thatched  with 
palm-leaves  and  looking  down  to  the  sea,  there  was  a 
stir  without,  and  Garcia  came.  The  Cuban  general 
was  straight  and  gaunt  of  frame,  dark  and  grizzled  of 
face,  with  white  hair,  a  flashing  eye,  and,  carved  deep 
in  his  forehead,  a  bullet  wound  marking  his  effort  to 
kill  himself  once  when,  a  prisoner  in  Spanish  hands, 
he  sought  rather  certain  death  than  the  mercy  of  his 
captors.  His  dark  face  was  set  off  by  a  heavy  white 
moustache  and  imperial  giving  him  a  pronounced  re- 
semblance, one  of  the  spectators  noted,  to  Caprivi,  the 
German  chancellor  and  successor  to  Bismarck.  He 
wore  a  linen  uniform  and  high  military  boots,  with  a 
slouch  hat.  However  uncouth  the  exigencies  of  a 
starveling  commissary  might  make  his  troops  appear, 
Garcia  was  always  in  dress  the  officer  and  the  gentle- 
man. It  may  be  said  that  this  scrupulous  neatness  in 
dress  was  a  characteristic  as  well  of  most  of  the  Cu- 
ban officers  of  elevated  rank.  Contrasted  with  the 
spare  form  of  the  Cuban  leader  was  the  ponderous 
Shafter,  a  very  leviathan  of  a  man  in  the  sober  blue 
garb  of  a  United  States  major-general.  Admiral  Samp- 
son, in  immaculate  white  duck,  slight  and  turning  gray, 
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made  the  third  in  a  trio  of  figures  destined  to  become 
historic  in  the  annals  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

When  the  American  troops  were  landed  their  con- 
dition was  hardly  less  serious  than  when  they  were 
afloat.     Sixteen  thousand  men  were  on  the  beach  with 
one  day's  rations.     Everything  pertaining  to  the  ex 
pedition — artillery,   ammunition,   rations,   ambulances 
medical  stores — was  packed  away  without  any  system 
on  thirty  ships,  afloat  without  anchorage,  on  an  un 
protected  coast  in  a  season  of  high  winds,  even  hurri 
canes.     The  ships  were  chartered  vessels,  their  cap 
tains  acknowledging  no  obedience  to  General  Shafter 
and  he  was  weak  enough  not  to  enforce  his  authority 
As  a  result,  fearing  wreck,  some  of  the  ships  lay  off 
the  shore  as  far  as  ten  miles,  greatly  increasing  the 
delay  in  landing  their  cargoes.     Nobody  knew  in  what 
ship     any    particular    article     was     packed.     Eager 
searchers  for  medical  supplies  were  liable  to  find  only 
mess  pork  or  ammunition  for  machine  guns. 

Good  fortune  saved  the  army  from  annihilation. 
A  hurricane  driving  the  ships  far  to  sea  would  have 
left  the  army  starving  and  helpless  before  the  Spanish 
forces.  General  Shafter  himself  admits  that  despite 
the  favorable  weather,  M  it  was  not  until  nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  army  landed  that  it  was  possible  to 
place  on  shore  three  days'  supplies  in  excess  of  those 
required  for  daily  consumption."  But  Providence, 
which  seems  to  have  followed  the  flag  from  the  first, 
was  faithful.  The  weather  remained  fair  and  the 
Spaniards  rested  quiet  in  their  trenches  waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  get  quite  ready  for  the  attack. 

Shafter  determined  to  move  his  forces  into  the  in- 
terior and  attack  the  Spaniards  from  the  landward 
side.  This  strategy  was  admittedly  more  difficult 
than  moving  down  the  beach  and  operating  under  the 
guns  of  the  fleet.     But  Shafter  had  been  ordered  to 
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take  the  town,  and  capture  the  Spanish  army,  and  the 
latter  order  could  only  be  obeyed  by  getting  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  way  of  escape  into  the  interior. 
This  duty,  however,  imposed  upon  his  army  severe 
hardships  and  exposed  it  to  disaster  which  was  nar- 
rowly averted. 

The  expedition  was  mainly  composed  of  regular 
troops,  the  only  volunteer  organizations  being  the 
Second  Massachusetts,  the  Seventy-First  New  York, 
and  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry,  or  "  Rough  Riders," 
the  latter  serving  on  foot,  having  left  their  horses  in 
Florida.  These  troops  were  concentrated  about  Dai- 
quiri and  Siboney.  From  the  latter  point  two  roads 
pierced  the  jungle  toward  Santiago.  On  the  night  of 
June  23d  the  Rough  Riders  were  ordered  to  proceed 
by  one  road  to  the  junction  of  the  two  at  Guasimas; 
about  a  thousand  regulars  with  four  Hotchkiss  guns. 
The  men  went  gaily  along  roads  bordered  with  jungle 
so  dense  that  the  usual  precaution  of  throwing  out 
flankers  and  skirmishers  was  wholly  neglected.  Among 
the  Rough  Riders  there  was  apparent  no  concern  over 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country.  "  I  could  hear  the  men  nearest  me,"  writes 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  "  discussing  not  the  Spaniards  but 
the  conduct  of  a  certain  cow-puncher  in  quitting  work 
on  a  ranch  and  starting  a  saloon  in  a  New  Mexican 
town."  And  Edward  Marshall,  a  correspondent  who 
was  desperately  wounded  in  the  first  skirmish,  writes 
of  this  general  picnic  demeanor. 

These  volunteers  had  been  so  long  in  preparation,  so  many- 
weary  days  had  elapsed  since  they  first  buttoned  their  uniforms 
over  hearts  beating  with  tremendous  primary  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
that  now  they  were  taking  things  calmly,  and  talking  about  dogs 
and  the  imperfections  of  army  shoes.  One  man  persistently  blew 
paste  balls  at  his  neighbors.  (Two  hours  later  I  saw  him  lying 
livid  and  dead  in  the  high  grass.  He  had  been  hit  by  a  different 
kind  of  missile.)     Spaniards  and  fighting  seemed  as  far  away  to 
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them  as  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  do  to  the  school-boy  studying 
geography,  they  had  been  carrying  idle  guns  and  ammunition  so 
long.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  for  any  of  us  to  realize  the  actuality  of 
the  enemy. 

u !     Wouldn't    a    glass    of    cold    beer    taste    good?"    said 

one,  whereupon  others  threw  pebbles  and  sand  at  him  for  suggesting 
such  an  impossible  ecstasy.    There  was  much  good-humor. 

The  storm,  which  might  have  been  expected  but 
was  not,  broke  first  upon  Capron's  troop  of  Rough 
Riders.  From  some  unseen  point  the  Spaniards 
opened  fire  with  Mauser  rifles,  a  weapon  vastly  su- 
perior to  any  with  which  our  troops  were  then  pro- 
vided, and  of  such  penetrative  power  that  they  would 
cut  through  a  palm-tree  and  still  be  deadly.  The  at- 
tack fell  first  on  Capron's  men.  Sergeant  Fish  fell 
at  the  first  fire,  shot  through  the  heart.  "  It  would 
be  just  my  luck  to  get  put  out  in  the  first  fight  and  see 
nothing  of  the  war,"  he  had  said  at  Tampa.  Captain 
Capron,  a  gallant  young  soldier  of  a  family  of  soldiers, 
found  in  that  volley  his  death-warrant.  Next  day 
his  father  left  for  a  brief  time  his  battery  before  the 
Spanish  lines,  and  came  over  to  where  the  body  of 
his  son  lay  on  the  rank  grass.  He  looked  a  moment 
on  the  still  features,  then  stooped  and  kissed  the  icy 
face.  "  Well  done,  boy,  well  done !  "  was  all  he  said 
as  he  went  back  to  the  battle. 

The  regulars  were  engaged  a  little  time  later  than 
the  volunteers,  and  the  battle  grew  sharp.  It  was 
fought  without  any  plan  or  definite  purpose,  having 
been  brought  on  indeed  by  accident.  In  the  public 
prints  of  the  day,  indeed,  in  books  destined  to  possess 
some  measure  of  permanence,  its  story  filled  a  place 
far  disproportionate  to  its  importance.  But,  it  was 
the  first  time  American  soldiers  had  been  in  battle  with 
a  foreign  foe  since  the  Mexican  War.  Among  the 
victims  were  young  men  of  social  prominence,  while 
the  share  taken  in  action  by  the  somewhat  bizarre 
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Rough  Riders  made  special  appeal  to  the  writers  of 
the  picturesque.  For  the  rest  Las  Guasimas  was  a 
stout  little  skirmish  in  which,  as  was  said  at  the  time, 
"The  colored  troops  fought  nobly;  and  cowboys, 
dudes,  and  football  players  made  good  soldiers." 
Only  964  men  were  engaged  but  of  these  16  were 
killed  and  52  wounded.  The  Spaniards  reported  9 
killed  and  27  wounded. 

The  army  advanced  again  slowly  and  was  soon 
confronted  by  the  Spaniards,  intrenched  in  force  on 
two  neighboring  hills,  one  known  as  San  Juan,  the 
other,  capped  with  a  massive  stone  block-house  called 
El  Caney. 

The  surrounding  country  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  these  posts  was  a  typical  Cuban  jungle,  the 
spaces  between  the  great  palms  thickly  matted  with 
clinging  thorny  vines,  the  saw-edged  palmetto  and  the 
needle-pointed  Spanish  bayonet.  Immediately  before 
the  two  forts  extended  a  broad  expanse  of  open  hill- 
side, plentifully  obstructed  by  fences  of  barbed  wire, 
— a  new  defensive  material  which  the  Spaniards  used 
freely  in  all  their  fortifications.  Upon  these  open 
spaces,  swept  by  the  fire  from  the  trenches  at  the  crest, 
the  roads  debouched  from  the  forests,  a  single  open- 
ing to  each  as  clearly  defined  as  a  door  in  a  stone-wall. 
Of  course  the  Spaniards  had  well  noted  the  range  to 
each  of  these  openings,  and  any  body  of  troops  com- 
ing out  in  a  dense  column  would  have  a  murderous  fire 
to  encounter. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  30th  there  came  to  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  twelve  thousand  men  en- 
camped along  the  sides  of  the  road  to  San  Juan,  or- 
ders to  move  at  four  and  take  up  positions  in  the 
woods  before  the  enemy's  lines,  ready  to  attack  at 
dawn.  General  Lawton  was  sent  with  his  division  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  at  El  Caney,  and  by  marching  all 
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night  was  ready  to  attack  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
With  him  was  Capron's  battery  and  Bates's  brigade. 
As  the  fighting  at  this  point  began  before  that  at  San 
Juan,  we  may  conveniently  first  consider  it. 

A  stone  fort  on  the  crest  of  a  steep  hill  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  position,  and  from  it  the  "  flag 
of  gore  and  gold  "  floated  defiantly.  On  either  side 
yellow  lines  of  fresh  earth  told  of  trenches  filled  with 
riflemen  whose  bullets  were  deadly  at  two  miles'  dis- 
tance. Beyond  and  north  of  the  fort,  and  separated 
from  it  by  another  valley,  was  the  village,  built  of 
stout  stone  and  adobe  houses,  huddled  together  al- 
most as  if  intended  to  take  the  form  of  a  fortification. 
An  old  stone  church  with  a  high  tower  pierced  for 
musketry  stood  in  the  town.  The  two  valleys,  that  be- 
fore and  the  one  behind  the  fort,  were  mainly  open 
fields  of  grass  waist  high,  broken  here  and  there  by 
groves  of  cocoanut  and  mango  trees.  The  stronghold 
was  defended  by  about  a  thousand  Spaniards;  esti- 
mates vary,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  defence  in- 
clined the  men  who  charged  up  and  down  those  slopes 
that  midsummer  day  in  the  tropics  to  set  a  much  larger 
figure,  but  this  seems  to  be  approximately  correct. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  1st  the  guns  of  Cap- 
ron's battery  began  to  thunder  against  the  antiquated 
stone  fort  that  crowned  the  hill.  For  some  reason, 
however,  the  artillery  proved  ineffectual.  There 
were  but  four  guns,  and  these,  says  Captain  Arthur 
Lee,  the  British  military  attache,  "  were  served  with 
such  deliberation,  five  and  ten  minutes  elapsing  be- 
tween successive  rounds,  that  it  was  of  little  material 
assistance  to  the  infantry  attack."  When  the  fort 
was  finally  carried  by  assault,  it  was  found  to  be  shat- 
tered indeed,  but  still  tenable. 

The  assault  was  made  by  the  brigades  of  Chaffee 
and  Ludlow,  advancing  gradually,  now  by  swift  rushes 
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and  again  literally  as  Napoleon  said  an  army  moves, 
"  on  their  bellies."  The  Spanish  shooting  was  fast 
and  accurate.  At  one  point  eight  American  sharp- 
shooters crept  forward  to  take  position  on  a  little 
knoll.  Five  were  hit  in  five  minutes.  The  Spaniards 
had  the  advantage  of  us  in  smokeless  powder  and  high- 
powered  rifles.  The  attitude  of  the  men  and  the  tre- 
mendous penetrating  power  of  the  Mauser  bullets  led 
to  some  curious  and  shocking  wounds,  for  the  conical 
steel-clad  bullets  entering  at  the  top  of  the  body,  as 
the  victim  stooped  over,  would  range  the  whole  length 
of  the  man's  trunk,  often  passing  down  the  leg  to  some 
distance.  Sometimes  striking  a  bone,  these  vicious 
projectiles  would  double  on  their  course,  describing  al- 
most a  circle  within  the  body.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Mausers, 
though  seemingly  more  extensive  than  those  caused 
by  the  larger-calibre  and  slower-speed  bullets  of  earlier 
days,  were  less  deadly.  The  channel  was  more 
cleanly  cut,  and  the  shock  of  the  impact  less.  Men 
were  sometimes  seriously  hit  without  knowing  it  until 
faint  from  loss  of  blood.  Men  shot  in  the  stomach 
would  complain  that  they  had  been  kicked,  perhaps  by 
a  comrade  in  the  rank  before  them,  and  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  that  a  bullet  had  drilled  them 
through  and  through. 

All  the  hot  morning  the  battle  raged.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  making  their  way  up  the  hill  but  with  painful 
slowness  and  leaving  many  crumpled  heaps  of  khaki 
to  tell  of  death  and  wounds.  At  one  o'clock  an  order 
came  from  General  Shafter  for  Lawton  to  abandon 
the  attack  and  join  forces  with  General  Wheeler,  then 
attacking  San  Juan  Hill.  Lawton,  not  liking  to  ad- 
mit failure  in  his  own  attack,  gave  General  Chaffee 
discretion  to  make  one  charge  before  retiring.  Chaf- 
fee, tired  of  the  slow  tactics,  was  only  too  ready.    The 
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artillery  brisked  up,  and  its  shells  tore  great  rents 
in  the  stone  fort  as  Captain  Haskell's  battalion  of  the 
Twelfth  infantry  led  the  charge.  It  was  not  a  spec- 
tacular charge.  There  were  no  long  lines  of  cheering 
men  in  regular  formation,  with  battle  flags  waving,  as 
at  Gettysburg  for  instance.  Instead  the  spectator  on 
the  flank  who  from  a  position  of  comparative  safety 
watched  the  advance  saw  a  few  men  without  formation 
advancing  in  groups  slowly,  while  behind  them  some 
twenty  paces  followed  a  larger  body  of  soldiers,  who 
would  run  forward  bent  almost  double  for  a  few  rods, 
then  drop  to  the  ground  and  crawl  and  wriggle  on  a  bit, 
then  rise  and  dash  on  again.  A  barbed-wire  fence 
stopped  the  advance  for  a  moment  near  the  crest  of 
the  hill;  but  this  was  speedily  cut,  and  the 
assailants  dashed  through  the  breaches.  Then  the 
Spaniards  could  be  seen  rising  on  the  high  ground  be- 
hind their  trenches  and  turning  in  flight.  The  fort 
had  long  been  silent  and  its  flag  had  been  shot  away, 
but  soon  the  assailants  were  seen  dancing  in  triumph 
about  the  fort,  while  a  civilian,  James  Creelman,  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Journal,  and  first  to 
reach  the  crest  of  the  hill,  waved  the  captured  Spanish 
flag  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile  at  San  Juan  was  raging  a  battle  quite 
as  fierce  and  nearly  as  bloody.  Engaged  on  the 
American  side  were  the  dismounted  cavalry  regiments 
of  infantry  under  General  Kent.  The  men  were  half- 
starved  and  half-sick,  for  the  wretched  transportation 
service  had  left  them  destitute  of  rations,  while  the 
climate  caused  ills  for  the  cure  of  which  no  medicines 
were  available.  But  they  were  plucky  and  enthusias- 
tic and  bore  the  test  of  fire  bravely. 

San  Juan  was  a  typical  Spanish  stronghold.  Along 
a  ridge  ran  lines  of  earthworks  connecting  block- 
houses which  stood  on  little  peaks  rising  above  the 
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general  crest  of  the  hill.  Before  the  trenches  were 
entanglements  of  barbed-wire  to  catch  and  hold  an 
assailant  while  the  deadly  Mausers  from  the  heights 
beyond  did  their  work.  For  some  hundreds  of  yards 
the  ground  sloped  away  in  front,  largely  denuded  of 
trees  and  brush  but  covered  with  grass  waist  deep. 
The  road  from  Siboney  debouched  on  this  clearing  at 
a  point  in  full  command  of  the  Spanish  guns.  To 
either  side  of  the  road  extended  heavy  thickets, 
through  which  shells  and  Mauser  bullets  could  indeed 
make  their  way  easily,  but  the  passage  for  men  was 
painful  and  slow. 

Two  factors  in  the  plan  of  attack  were  missing  from 
the  battle  as  fought.  Lawton  was  expected  to  run 
over  the  little  fort  at  El  Caney  early  in  the  morning 
and  join  in  the  San  Juan  fight,  but  the  Spaniards 
kept  him  busy  too  long  for  the  latter  duty.  At  Agua- 
dores,  too,  the  Spaniards  held  Duffield  in  check  un- 
expectedly and  kept  his  troops  out  of  the  main  battle. 
But  at  sunrise  the  attack  was  opened  with  a  fierce 
artillery  fire  which,  as  our  soldiers  had  no  smokeless 
powder,  drew  the  enemy's  fire  not  on  the  battery 
alone  but  upon  the  Rough  Riders  and  other  commands 
stationed  near  by.  For  a  long  time  the  troops  were 
halted  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  many  of 
them  being  in  the  crowded  road  where  a  bullet  or  a 
shell  did  double  execution.  No  wreath  of  smoke  gave 
a  hint  of  the  position  of  any  Spanish  gun.  A  sharp- 
shooter might  be  perched  in  a  tree  within  fifty  yards 
of  our  lines,  and  if  he  kept  his  body  hidden  he  could 
pick  off  our  men  in  entire  safety.  It  appeared  that 
many  of  these  sharpshooters  had  secured  hiding-places 
in  the  rear  of  our  troops, — a  condition  always  galling 
and  demoralizing  to  the  men  who  suffer. 

There  had  been  so  little  reconnoitring  or  skirmish- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  that  it  is  entirely  probable  an 
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army  advancing  by  night  down  a  single  narrow  road 
might  have  left  hundreds  of  concealed  sharpshooters 
on  its  flanks  and  rear. 

Under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  the  ad- 
vance of  a  large  body  of  troops  along  a  narrow  road 
is  but  slow.  On  this  scorching  July  day,  when  the  sun 
seemed  as  pitiless  as  the  bullets,  the  advance  seemed  to 
be  at  a  snail's  pace.  Well  disciplined  as  the  men 
were,  the  dropping  of  a  man  checked  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment the  advance  of  those  behind  him,  and  men  were 
dropping  fast.  There  was  no  stopping  to  care  for 
the  wounded.  The  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to 
lay  them  to  one  side  of  the  road,  where  they  remained 
until  the  hospital  stewards  came  along  and  painfully 
carried  them  to  the  shore  of  the  little  brook  where  the 
field  hospital  was  established, — "  Bloody  Bend,"  the 
soldiers  dubbed  it.  As  the  opening  of  the  road  into 
the  fields  before  San  Juan  was  approached,  the  men 
defiled  through  gaps  in  the  fences  into  the  woods  on 
either  side,  where  they  spread  out  to  right  and  left. 
They  were  invisible  to  the  Spaniards  there,  but  their 
position  was  well  enough  known,  and  the  fire  was  piti- 
less. Every  shot  from  an  American  rifle  furnished  the 
enemy  with  a  target,  and  many  a  man  on  the  field 
cursed  the  lack  of  prevision  in  the  department  at 
Washington  which  had  left  to  the  soldiers  of  a  na- 
tion boasting  itself  the  most  progressive,  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  dangerous  black  powder,  while  antiquated 
Spain — "  poor  old  Spain,1'  this  Spain  which  we  de- 
scribed as  old  fogy,  "  moss-backed,"  everything  that 
expressed  lack  of  progress  and  enterprise — had  the 
best  smokeless  powder,  the  best  rifles,  and  plenty  of 
both.  But  we  had  some  modern  engines  of  war — or 
at  least  flattered  ourselves  we  had.  With  the  Rough 
Riders  was  an  engine  of  destruction  called  the  dyna- 
mite gun.     Its  name  suggested  terrifying  possibilities, 
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and  its  appearance,  being  unlike  any  form  of  artillery 
known  to  soldiers,  stimulated  the  imagination  of  men. 
But  its  accomplishments  were  disappointing.  In  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  picked  men  of  unusual  intelligence, 
enthusiasm,  and  energy,  it  still  failed  to  perform  any 
feats  of  carnage.  It  was  too  heavy  to  get  into  effec- 
tive position,  its  range  was  limited,  and  from  some 
fault  in  construction  it  was  continually  getting  choked 
and  put  out  of  action.  There  was  also  a  balloon  that 
was  expected  to  be  of  inestimable  service  in  reconnoi- 
tring. This  was  not  a  wholly  new  idea,  as  balloons 
were  often  employed  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  our  use  of  the  balloon  with 
Shafter's  army  was  entirely  novel.  For  on  this  day 
of  hard  shooting  and  heavy  loss,  when  our  lines  were 
within  almost  point-blank  range  of  the  enemy  and  en- 
joying only  a  little  immunity  from  loss  because  the 
thickets  hid  them,  the  balloon  was  sent  up  some  fifty 
yards  immediately  above  a  road  packed  with  soldiers. 
Some  of  the  enemy's  marksmen  intelligently  reasoned 
that  at  the  point  where  the  controlling  cord  of  the 
balloon  touched  the  earth,  there  must  be  men,  so  they 
fired  there  with  results  profitable  to  them  and  dis- 
astrous to  us.  As  an  invitation  to  effective  musketry 
that  balloon  has  not  been  equalled  in  military  history, 
and  an  eye-witness  avers  that  when  it  had  at  last  been 
happily  disabled  by  a  shot,  the  officer  descending  from  it 
reported,  as  the  sole  fruit  of  his  observations,  that  he 
had  seen  "  men  over  on  those  hills  firing  upon  our 
lines  " — a  fact  already  sufficiently  established  by  the 
testimony  of  our  dead  and  wounded. 

For  hours  the  devoted  soldiers  stood  in  the  road 
of  death  or  lay  firing  ineffective  volleys  from  the  cover 
of  the  woods.  It  became  plain  to  the  rawest  soldier 
in  the  ranks  that  to  remain  still  under  that  fire  meant 
obliteration.     To  retreat  was  not  to  be  thought  of.     A 
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trooper  lying  flat  on  his  face  in  a  row  of  his  fellows 
put  the  feelings  of  all  in  a  phrase  when  he  grunted, 
"  Boys,  I  have  got  to  go  one  way  or  the  other  pretty 
damned  quick."  But  there  was  only  one  way  for 
American  soldiers  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  go,  and 
suddenly  it  appeared  that  all  along  the  line  this  con- 
clusion was  reached  at  the  same  moment,  and  all 
sprung  forward  in  a  desperate  charge. 

By  whom  the  advance  was  ordered  is  a  matter  not 
made  clear  by  either  the  official  reports  or  the  accounts 
of  observers  on  the  field.  It  was  seemingly  much  such 
a  spontaneous  act  of  all  on  the  line  as  was  the  capture  of 
Lookout  Mountain  by  Grant's  troops,  not  only  with- 
out, but  in  defiance  of,  the  general's  orders.  Inspec- 
tor-General Breckinridge  in  his  report  says  only: 
"  About  one  o'clock,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  hours 
waiting  for  the  troops  to  reach  their  positions,  the 
whole  force  advanced,  charged,  and  carried  the  ene- 
my's first  line  of  intrenchments."  General  Wheeler, 
in  his  report,  says:  "  It  was  evident  that  we  were  as 
much  under  fire  in  forming  the  line  as  we  could  be  by 
an  advance,  and  I  therefore  pressed  the  command 
forward  from  the  covering  under  which  it  was 
formed." 

The  matter  is  immaterial.  However  the  order 
came,  the  men  were  ready  and  eager  for  it,  and  the 
hills  were  won  by  the  men  who  carried  guns.  The 
charge  was  not  spectacular.  The  troops  advanced 
by  rushes,  one  platoon  running  a  few  yards  forward, 
then  falling  on  its  face  while  at  its  right  another 
platoon  would  rise,  dash  beyond  it  and  in  turn  sink 
to  earth.  The  dismounted  cavalry,  Roosevelt's  men, 
and  the  Tenth,  or  colored  cavalry,  who  supported 
them  on  their  left,  went  up  almost  as  individuals; 
the  colonels  in  the  front,  Roosevelt  "  yelling  like  an 
Indian  "  as  one  admirer  telegraphed  home,  the  men 
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following,  stooping  low,  sending  a  shot  ahead  when 
occasion  offered,  falling  to  earth  when  the  enemy's 
fire  grew  too  hot,  and  running  when  there  seemed  a 
chance  to  make  a  few  yards.  They  fell  fast,  indeed, 
and  the  slope  behind  them  was  dotted  thickly  with 
writhing  men  or  bodies  strangely  silent,  but  the  ad- 
vance was  uninterrupted.  On  the  left  could  be  seen 
General  Hawkins  going  up  at  the  head  of  his  brigade 
of  infantry,  his  erect  stalwart  figure  and  determined 
mien  giving  his  white  hair  the  lie.  To  his  support 
went  speedily  the  Third  brigade  under  Colonel  Wik- 
off,  who  fell  ere  the  crest  was  reached.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Worth  succeeded  him  in  command,  and 
quickly  in  death,  too.  So  also  of  Colonel  Liscum, 
the  third  in  command.  It  was  fierce  fighting  and 
deadly.  A  well-known  correspondent  of  the  day, 
Stephen  Bonsai,  told  a  picturesque  story  of  the  infan- 
try charge. 


In  the  very  front  strode  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  Sixteenth 
Infantry,  and  by  him,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  up  the  slope  marched 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  regiment  proudly  bearing  a  great  flag, 
while  on  the  other  side  marched  a  private  and  a  flute-player,  the 
latter  a  boy  of  sixteen  who  looked  years  younger.  Near  the  crest 
the  private  fell.  Lieutenant  Ord  turned  in  answer  to  a  faint  cry 
from  him.  The  wound  was  clearly  mortal,  and  the  officer  was  about 
to  turn  away,  when  the  soldier  said  painfully:  "I'm  done  for, 
Lieutenant.  But  you  had  better  take  my  steel  nippers.  There  may 
be  another  wire  fence  beyond  the  hill,  and  I  won't  be  there  to  cut 
it  for  you."  The  little  musician  struggled  on  with  his  commander, 
marched  by  him  until  in  the  hour  of  victory  a  Spanish  prisoner 
whom  he  was  about  to  help  shot  the  young  officer  dead.  And  still 
the  boy  sat  by  the  body.  "  I  was  going  back,"  said  the  little  flute- 
player,  when  asked  how  he,  so  weak  and  so  useless,  had  joined  in 
that  fierce  charge.  "  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  hospital  and  look 
after  Colonel  Egbert  when  he  fell  wounded,  and  I  was  doing  no 
good  at  the  front,  for  my  flute  is  ruined  with  the  mud  and  rain. 
But  just  as  I  started  I  heard  Mr.  Ord  say,  '  Now,  all  the  boys 
who's  brave  will  follow  me ;  all  the  boys  who's  brave,  follow  me ; ' 
and  then  he  rushed  ahead,  and  kept  that  up  about  half  an  hour, 
resting  a  little  while  and  then  rushing  ahead.     And  every  time  he 
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started  up  he  would  shout  back,  '  Now,  all  the  boys  who's  brave  will 
follow  me.'  So  all  the  boys  followed  him,  and  as  I  was  lighter  I 
got  farther  ahead  than  most."  "Weren't  you  afraid,  sonny?  "  asked 
an  officer.    u  I  was  very  fearful,  sir,  but  I  wasn't  afraid." 

The  ridge  once  carried,  the  assailants  halted.  There 
was  talk  of  pursuit  but  the  enemy  had  retired  only  to 
a  second  line  of  defence  and  their  artillery  was  making 
the  position  the  Americans  had  so  hardly  won  equally 
hard  to  hold.  For  a  time  it  even  seemed  that  it  would 
prove  untenable.  The  rifle  pits  faced  the  wrong  way 
for  defence,  and  the  block-houses  were  pierced  for 
musketry  on  the  side  toward  the  American  lines  but 
blank  toward  the  Spaniards.  The  men  lay  flat  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  panting  with  their  exertion,  and 
wondering  what  next.  They  could  not  rise  to  retreat; 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  go  forward.  A  rush 
of  Dillenback's  battery  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  gave 
promise  of  support,  and  the  men  cheered  wildly,  as 
the  heavy  guns  came  rumbling  up  the  slope,  the  bright 
guidons  flying,  horses  galloping,  whips  cracking,  and 
all  swung  into  position  and  let  fly  with  a  roar.  But 
it  was  a  brief  diversion.  In  full  view  from  the  Span- 
ish trenches  the  artillerymen  were  easy  targets  for  the 
Mausers,  and  they  fell  too  fast  for  their  fire  to  be 
effective.  Limbering  up  again,  the  battery  rushed 
back  to  the  spot  whence  it  had  come.  The  Mauser 
rifle  makes  artillery  useless  at  the  old  close  range.  It 
was  mid-afternoon,  and  since  dawn  the  men  had  had 
nothing  to  eat,  nor  was  there  anything  now  available, 
for  no  rations  had  come  from  the  rear,  the  mule 
trains  being  busy  hurrying  ammunition  to  the  front. 
Later  in  the  day  General  Wheeler  arrived  among  the 
rifle-pits  which  held  the  men  of  his  cavalry  division. 
He  had  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  hasten  to  the 
sound  of  the  firing,  and  now  went  up  and  down  the 
lines  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men. 
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It  was  on  this  day  that  the  wiry  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  delighted  his  men  by  climbing  a  tree,  despite  his 
sixty-odd  years,  and  shouting  from  its  top:  "They're 
running!  They're  running!  See  the  Yanks — no,  no, 
I  mean  the  Spaniards,  run."  When  the  guns  were 
roaring,  the  memories  of  the  days  when  he  fought 
with  Lee  against  the  forces  of  the  Union  sometimes 
confused  the  gallant  defender  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Cuba. 

But  while  the  men  to  whom  the  battle  left  strength 
and  high  spirits  were  working  with  pick  and  shovel,  or 
dragging  guns  into  new  positions,  or  bringing  up  more 
ammunition,  or  foraging  for  food,  there  were  sorry 
sights  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  the  spots  where  the  dead 
were  brought  for  identification  and  burial.  The  day 
had  been  one  of  heavy  losses.  That  ridge  which  now 
displayed  the  tattered  flags  of  the  victorious  regiments 
had  cost  death.  Of  the  infantry  12  officers  and  77 
men  were  killed,  82  officers,  and  463  men  were 
wounded.  Of  the  cavalry  6  officers  and  40  men  were 
slain,  and  223  men  wounded. 

With  cartridge  belts  filled  anew,  the  defenders  of 
the  hill  crouched  all  day  in  the  trenches,  watchful  for 
an  assault  and  keeping  up  just  enough  of  a  response  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  be  cautious.  Far  away  on  the 
southwest  the  deep  thunder  of  the  navy's  guns  could 
be  heard.  The  fleet  was  engaging  the  Socapa  battery. 
In  the  harbor  the  hapless  Cervera  was  getting  ready 
to  make  his  dash  the  next  day,  and  at  the  rear  of  our 
lines  General  Shafter  was  considering  whether  a  re- 
treat would  be  necessary.  Shortly  afterwards  at  El 
Poso  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  discuss  the  wisdom 
of  withdrawing  to  a  more  protected  position.  Gen- 
eral Shafter  had  cabled  to  the  United  States  that  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  from  his  works,  but  that  the 
American  lines  were  so  thin  that  he  might  be  com- 
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pelled  to  take  a  position  farther  to  the  rear.  The 
situation  was  so  abruptly  changed  the  next  day  by  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera  that  the  general 
was  bitterly  condemned  for  his  despatch  and  even 
for  considering  a  retreat  at  all. 

July  3d,  General  Shafter  sent  by  a  flag  of  truce  into 
the  lines  of  the  Spanish  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Santiago.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,"  said 
the  American  commander  in  this  communication,  "  un- 
less you  surrender,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  shell  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  Please  instruct  the  citizens  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  all  women  and  children,  that 
they  should  leave  the  city  before  ten  A.M.  to-morrow." 
An  audacious  demand  this,  considering  that  it  followed 
within  a  few  hours  a  serious  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  whether  they  could  hold  the  line 
they  had  won.  Audacious,  too,  for  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite the  threat  of  a  bombardment,  Shafter  had  really 
but  few  heavy  siege-guns,  and  the  bombardment  by 
the  navy  had  proved  wholly  ineffective.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  reporting  the  despatch  of  his  demand  for 
a  surrender  General  Shafter  says  he  informed  all  the 
division  and  brigade  commanders  of  the  fact.  It  may 
be  presumed  justly  that  the  demand  was  made  quite 
as  much  to  restore  the  morale  of  the  American  troops 
as  in  any  hope  that  it  would  be  fruitful.  But  the  flag 
of  truce  had  been  gone  but  two  or  three  hours  when 
along  the  lines  passed  suddenly  a  rumor  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  gone  to  destruction,  and  Santiago's 
chief  defence  was  demolished.  The  news  came  to 
General  Shafter  from  Lawton's  lines,  and  was  hailed 
by  our  men  as  though  it  were  the  tidings  of  a  victory, 
and  when  later  in  the  evening  the  actual  intelligence 
of  Schley's  glorious  triumph  arrived,  there  was  pan- 
demonium on  the  lines.  Men  leaped  to  their  feet  and 
executed  wild  war-dances  on  the  crest  of  the  Spanish 
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trenches  in  full  view  of  the  sulking  Spaniards,  for  the 
truce  was  still  on  and  no  jealous  sharpshooter  could 
cut  short  the  rejoicing  of  any.  The  bands  played 
patriotic  airs,  and  especially  a  musical-hall  ditty  which 
had  come  to  be  almost  the  official  air  of  the  army  in 
Cuba,  "  There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to- 
night." Bonfires  blazed,  salutes  were  fired — most  of 
them  without  the  connivance  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers, for  there  was  still  a  likelihood  that  graver  use 
might  be  found  for  all  the  available  ammunition. 

Von  Moltke  and  soldiers  of  the  German  school 
profess  to  regard  war  as  an  exact  science  into  which 
the  element  of  luck  should  not  enter.  But  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Spanish  War  there  was  very 
little  science  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  luck  on  the 
American  side.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of 
the  operations  around  Santiago  had  the  fleet  remained 
in  the  harbor  and  its  sailors  been  added  to  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  trenches  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Our  troops  were  in  no  condition  for  a  protracted 
siege,  or  to  long  resist  any  spirited  and  persistent  at- 
tacks by  the  enemy.  General  Shafter's  threat  to  bom- 
bard the  city  was  largely  bravado,  for  he  had  not  the 
heavy  artillery  to  produce  much  effect.  His  men  were 
ill  with  tropical  ailments  and  most  menacing  of  all, 
yellow  fever  began  to  appear.  Three  thousand  men 
were  in  the  hospitals  with  wounds  or  disease.  The 
medical  service  was  contemptible.  Men  died  for  lack 
of  medicines  which  were  plentiful  eighteen  miles  away. 
Five  regiments  of  volunteers  came  as  reinforcements. 
They  were  intelligently  uniformed  in  garments  fit  for 
their  homes  in  Illinois  or  Michigan  in  winter  and 
ordered  to  service  in  Cuba  in  midsummer.  The  story 
is  told  that  General  Miles,  arriving  at  Siboney,  was 
startled  to  have  a  regiment  of  naked  men  turn  out 
to  salute  him.     Inquiring  the  reason  for  so  remarkable 
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a  spectacle,  he  was  informed  that  as  it  was  the  rainy 
season  and  the  men  possessed  but  one  uniform  each, 
they  were  accustomed  to  strip  during  the  showers  which 
were  practically  continuous.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  elements  of  weakness  in  the  American  lines,  the 
Spaniards  determined  not  to  fight  and  on  July  18  the 
surrender  of  all  the  troops  in  Eastern  Cuba  was  ef- 
fected. Not  only  Santiago  and  the  troops  there,  but 
about  twelve  thousand  men  who  had  never  been  under 
fire  were  included  in  the  capitulation. 

By  this  surrender  a  city  of  about  70,000  inhabitants 
in  time  of  peace  was  won  for  the  United  States, — or 
rather  for  the  Cubans,  for  whom  the  United  States 
took  up  arms, — with  a  territory  contiguous  and  sur- 
rendered with  it  of  5,000  square  miles.  Nearly 
24,000  troops  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
saving  those  of  the  officers,  were  also  delivered 
to  the  conquerors.  Had  our  army  been  able 
to  retire  at  that  moment,  the  loss  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  triumph  would  have  been  light.  Exam- 
ination of  the  enemy's  line  of  defence  showed  how  wise 
had  been  the  action  of  General  Shafter  in  postponing 
from  day  to  day  an  assault  in  hopes  of  the  surrender 
which  finally  came.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  have 
a  genius  for  devising  defensive  works.  The  whole 
territory  before  the  American  lines  was  cut  with 
trenches  and  enmeshed  with  barbed  wire  extending  in 
every  imaginable  direction.  During  the  days  of  battle 
the  defenders  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  their 
bravery  in  the  trenches.  They  lacked  that  quality 
which  impels  soldiers  to  the  assault,  but  in  a  defensive 
fight  they  won  the  admiration  of  their  foes.  Had  the 
American  army  been  compelled  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  5,000  lives  at  least  would  have  been  the  price 
paid. 

It  is  just  to  set  down  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
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were  still  equipped  for  a  vigorous  and  costly  defence, 
for  in  the  newspapers  and  in  some  of  the  books  of 
military  history  published  at  the  time,  General  Shafter 
was  severely  criticised  for  having  waited  so  patiently 
for  Toral  to  consult  his  home  government.  It  was 
thought  that  for  the  American  army  to  march  into 
Santiago  at  any  time  after  July  3  would  have  been  a 
mere  promenade.  The  fact  is,  it  would  have  meant 
a  battle  bloodier  than  any  fought  in  Cuba. 

Sharply  upon  this  victory  followed  the  most  dis- 
creditable chapter  in  the  history  of  our  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  War.     The  pestilential  climate  which  had 
enabled  the  hardened  Cubans  to  stand  out  for  so  many 
years  against  the  fresh  troops  sent  by  Spain  to  sicken 
and  die,  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  our  men.     The 
rainy   season   had   set   in,    and   that   meant   that   the 
trenches  in  which  the  men  had  been  sleeping  and  living 
since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,   were   wet  ditches, 
sodden  and  malarial.     When  the  army  embarked  for 
Cuba,  the  most  explicit  scientific  instructions  were  given 
to  the  soldiers   for  the  preservation  of  their  health 
against  the  ills  of  a  tropical  climate.     They  were  to 
boil  all  water  before  drinking  it,  but  they  who  offered 
the  rule  did  not  give  the  soldiers  anything  to  boil  the 
water  in,  nor  suggest  any  way  of  building  a  fire  where 
matches  were  scarcer  than  snowballs  in  Cuba,  nor  any 
method  of  keeping  it  going  in  constant  rain  without 
cover.     So   the  men   drank  the  water  as  they  could 
find  it,  often  from  open  brooks  into  which  the  offal 
of  the  camp  drained;  and  as  their  rations  were  largely 
salted  food,  they  drank  a  great  deal.     And  the  food ! 
That  was   another   subject  upon   which   the  prudent 
authorities  on  army  hygiene  had  given  explicit  direc- 
tions.    The  men  were  to  eat  only  wholesome  things; 
but  the  commissary  department  some  days  left  them 
with  nothing  at  all  to  eat,  and  then  supplied  them 
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with  beef  preserved  in  such  a  revolting  way  that  the 
commanding  general  of  the  army  referred  to  it  as 
"  embalmed  beef."  Vegetables  bought  for  the  army 
spoiled  before  they  were  delivered.  Especially  were 
the  soldiers  warned  against  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
but  there  were  days  when  they  could  get  nothing  else. 
So,  too,  the  caution  against  sleeping  directly  on  the 
ground  affected  men  little  who  were  given  no  op- 
portunity to  make  floors  for  their  tents,  and  who, 
furthermore,  slept  in  wet  trenches  most  of  the  time. 
As  for  the  warning  against  wet  clothes,  it  was  met  in 
many  instances  by  wearing  no  clothes  at  all, — the  only 
way  it  could  be  heeded. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Santiago  is  subject  to 
the  epidemic  diseases  of  the  tropics.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  it  was  in  a  particularly  unhealthful  condition, 
its  streets  filthy  beyond  description  and  the  air  bur- 
dened with  disease.  For  days  during  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  surrender,  refugees  from  the  city 
passed  through  our  lines,  leaving  infection  behind 
them.  In  Siboney  and  along  the  route  of  the  army 
were  the  huts  and  houses  of  Cubans  in  which  case 
after  case  of  fatal  yellow  fever  had  occurred.  These 
pest-houses,  instead  of  being  burned  down,  were  used 
as  headquarters,  offices,  and  even  hospitals,  and  fre- 
quently visited  by  Our  soldiers.  Apropos  of  this  fact, 
the  superior  caution  of  the  navy  may  be  noted.  When 
the  marines  were  landed  at  Guantanamo,  every  house 
on  the  beach  was  burned  with  all  its  contents,  and 
barrels  of  Spanish  wine  which  were  found  there  were 
spilled.  All  water  was  distilled,  and  every  tent  was 
floored.  The  navy  commanders  took  no  risks,  and 
the  marines  stayed  in  camp  in  a  region  naturally  as 
unhealthy  as  that  about  Santiago  without  one  case  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  thirty-five  days  of  their  occupation. 

But  in  the  lines  of  the  army  the  dread  disease,  and 
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a  virulent  malarial  fever  akin  to  it,  made  their  appear- 
ance  even   before   Santiago   fell.     At   that  time   the 
fever  was  making  such  headway  in  our  ranks  that 
had  the  Spaniards  been  well  informed  they  might  have 
held  out  with  the  certainty  that  a  week's  delay  would 
put  the  army  hors  du  combat.     As  a  matter  of  record, 
in  less  than  one  week  after  the  surrender  there  were 
5,000  men   in  the   Fifth   corps  ill   with   fever,    and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  reported  that  of  his  hardy  troops 
not  more  than  one-fifth  were  fit  for  duty.     Not  all 
the  sick  men  were  in  the  hospitals,  of  course,  but  their 
illness  was  none  the  less  grave  because  they  tried  to 
suppress  it.    The  malady  spread  until  at  last  the  num- 
ber of  new  cases  reported  reached  850  in  one  day. 
Early  in  August  8  general  officers  of  the  Fifth  corps 
joined  in  a  "  round  robin,"  in  which  they  declared  that 
illness  had  so  enfeebled  the  army  that  it  was  without 
strength,  that  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  was  in  sight 
which  would  surely  destroy  it,  and  that  unless  moved  to 
the  United  States  it  must  inevitably  perish. 

The  regiments  at  the  front  were  ordered  relieved 
as  fast  as  transports  could  be  sent  to  bring  them  home 
and  the  shipment  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  made  a 
reduction  of  the  force  at  Santiago  safe.  To  hasten 
the  latter  condition,  regiments  of  immunes  were  sent 
to  serve  as  a  garrison  for  the  city.  According  to 
General  Shafter's  published  statement,  the  losses  of  the 
army — of  20,000  men — up  to  this  time  were, 
"  13  officers,  296  men,  and  9  civilian  employees  died 
of  disease;  24  officers  and  226  men  were  killed,  83 
officers  and  1,214  men  were  wounded,  only  13  deaths 
resulting  from  wounds  received  in  action." 

The  complete  inefficiency  of  the  medical  staff  and 
the  wanton  violation  of  sanitary  rules  followed  the 
unfortunate  soldiers  on  transports  and  hospital  ships 
and  were  continued  in  the  camps  at  home  where  it 
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might  be  thought  the  latest  devices  of  sanitation  would 
be  installed.  The  story  of  this  phase  of  our  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  War  cannot  be  told  in  a  chapter,  hardly 
in  a  single  book.  It  is  the  blackest  record  of  incom- 
petence and  inefficiency  in  all  the  story  of  our  army, 
and  those  who  would  read  it  in  its  details  must  be 
referred  to  the  writings  of  the  specialists  on  that 
subject. 

The  very  brief  campaign  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Nelson  A.  Miles,  by  which  Porto  Rico  was  re- 
duced to  American  authority  has  had  but  little  atten- 
tion from  military  writers.  This  is  perhaps  because 
it  was  in  a  sense  needless,  for  with  Spain's  fleets  driven 
from  the  seas,  the  Spanish  armies  in  Cuba  and  in  far- 
off  Manila  captured,  Porto  Rico,  which  was  at  best  but 
lightly  garrisoned,  would  have  fallen  under  American 
control  without  any  special  endeavor.  Indeed  the 
campaign  by  which  it  was  captured  was  almost  blood- 
less from  the  American  standpoint,  a  sort  of  holiday 
expedition  for  the  troops  engaged  in  it.  Nevertheless 
as  a  campaign  it  was  notable  for  the  skill  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  ease  with  which  its  object 
was  attained  was  as  much  due  to  the  military  ability 
of  its  commander,  General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  resistance.  Throughout  the 
period  of  the  war  there  was  popular  complaint  that 
the  political  jealousy  of  President  McKinley's  ad- 
visers had  caused  the  assignment  of  Shafter  instead 
of  Miles  to  the  command  of  the  Santiago  expedition. 
General  Miles  had  served  long  and  creditably  in  the 
sharp  wars  with  the  Indians,  which  kept  our  little 
army  busy  during  the  decades  following  the  Civil  War. 
He  knew  how  to  maintain  an  army  in  the  field,  to 
care  for  its  sanitation,  to  bring  up  his  wagon  trains, 
to  get  his  wounded  into  places  of  safety.  Of  the 
practical  art  of  war  General  Shafter  proved  himself 
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to  be  singularly  ignorant,  besides  being  handicapped 
by  a  physical  unwieldiness  that  made  him  a  sluggard 
in  the  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  history  will  justly 
criticise  the  McKinley  administration  for  having  let 
political  considerations  impel  it  to  assign  to  the  less 
competent  commander  the  more  difficult  task  in  Cuba, 
while  giving  the  veteran  Miles,  the  ranking  major- 
general  in  the  army,  the  relatively  unimportant  enter- 
prise of  subjugating  Porto  Rico. 

With  about  4,000  men  Miles  landed  near  Ponce, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  having  carefully 
notified  the  War  Department  of  a  different  point 
of  landing  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  made 
public.  The  precaution  was  charateristic  of  his 
methods  throughout.  His  campaign  was  planned  in 
advance  as  though  he  were  going  to  encounter  a  foe 
of  100,000  men,  ready  to  make  desperate  resistance. 
As  a  result  everything  moved  like  clockwork.  His 
army  advanced  by  four  roads,  taking  one  after  the 
other  the  strategic  points  of  the  enemy.  The  cam- 
paign was  ended  by  the  news  of  peace,  else  it  would 
have  proceeded  placidly  to  the  ultimate  Spanish  defeat. 
As  it  was  the  American  loss  was  only  3  killed  and  40 
wounded. 

The  end  came  in  dramatic  form  to  a  battery  just 
going  into  action  at  Guayama.  The  guns  were  shotted 
and  aimed,  the  gunner  of  one  stood  with  lanyard  in 
hand  awaiting  the  order  to  fire.  There  was  a  sound 
of  a  galloping  horse  on  the  road  to  the  rear  and  an 
officer  came  into  view  shouting,  and  waving  a  paper. 
"  Cease  firing!  Cease  firing!  "  he  cried,  as  he  came 
within  earshot.  "  What  for?  "  inquired  the  artillerist 
with  natural  curiosity.  "  Peace  has  been  declared," 
was  the  response,  whereat  the  men  of  that  command 
who  had  never  yet  seen  their  guns  in  action  stamped 
their  feet  and  swore  vigorously. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Dewey's  Capture  of  Manila— Aguinaldo  and  the  Insurrectors— Cost 
of  the  Philippines — The  Army  in  Peace. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be — and  it  is  almost  every- 
thing that  is  bad — war  is  a  great  educator.  When 
our  war  with  Spain  broke  out  comparatively  few  among 
the  American  people  knew  anything  whatsoever  about 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  virtually  nobody  outside 
of  governmental  circles  thought  that  in  these  far-off 
Asiatic  isles  would  be  fought  the  first  naval  battle  of 
the  war,  and  that  ultimately  the  whole  of  that  archi- 
pelago with  its  historic  capital,  Manila,  would  be  made 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal 
authorities,  however,  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the 
existence  of  this  great  Spanish  possession  in  the  Far 
East,  and  Admiral  Dewey,  with  an  American  fleet, 
lay  all  ready  for  action  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong 
when  the  despatch  came  to  him  from  Washington  an- 
nouncing the  declaration  of  war,  and  ordering  him 
to  proceed  to  Manila,  and  capture  or  destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet  there.  How  expeditiously  and  effectively 
he  obeyed  this  order  is  fully  told  in  the  companion 
volume  to  this — "  The  Story  of  Our  Navy  for  Young 
Americans."  Enough  here  to  note  that  April  30, 
1898,  Dewey,  on  his  flagship,  "  Olympia,"  led  his  fleet 
into  Manila  Bay,  past  the  battery  of  Cavite,  past  the 
fields  of  mines  miraculously  escaping  injury,  and  after 
a  three  hours'  battle  sunk  three  of  the  Spanish  men- 
of-war,  and  two  torpedo  boats,  burned  seven  other 
cruisers,  killed  167  men,  and  wounded  214,  with  a 
total  loss  to  his  own  squadron  of  seven  men  slightly 
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injured.  Spanish  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  was  ob- 
literated. 

In  complete  possession  of  Manila  Bay,  with  the 
Spanish  fleet  destroyed  and  the  fortifications  silenced, 
Dewey  found  himself  at  once  the  master  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  situation.  The  Spanish  flag  still  floated 
over  the  ancient  city.  The  Admiral  might  have  com- 
pelled its  surrender  by  threats  of  bombardment,  but 
without  troops  he  could  not  occupy  or  hold  it.  But 
not  for  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
did  the  supporting  force  of  soldiers  sail  from  San 
Francisco.  The  voyage  occupied  more  than  a  month 
so  that  for  two  months  the  Admiral  was  left  with  a 
hostile  city  still  under  Spanish  control  under  his  guns, 
a  force  of  undisciplined  native  insurgents  ravaging 
the  country-side  and  claiming  to  be  the  accepted  allies 
of  the  u  Americanos/'  and  the  warships  of  several 
European  nations,  some  openly  sympathetic  with 
Spain,  anchored  in  the  Bay  and  waiting  watchfully 
for  some  act  on  his  part  that  would  furnish  them  an 
excuse  to  intervene.  Months  afterward,  when  Manila 
was  occupied  by  American  troops  and  all  foreign  peril 
was  averted,  Admiral  Dewey  looked  reflectively  down 
upon  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  ships  he  had  destroyed 
and  said  to  a  friend,  "  That  was  the  least  of  my 
troubles — those  ships  down  there." 

The  story  of  the  navy  in  the  Philippines  I  have  told 
in  "  The  Story  of  Our  Navy."  What  the  army  did 
there  is  a  longer  tale  and  indeed  is  not  yet  to  be  fully 
told,  for  even  at  the  date  of  this  book  a  great  part 
of  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  is  stationed 
in  those  distant  isles  guarding  against  outbreaks  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  there  is  ever  smoulder- 
ing. But  its  activities  began  with  the  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  of  some  six  thousand  men,  mostly  vol- 
unteers from  Oregon  and  California,  with  a  portion 
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of  the  Fourteenth  United  States  infantry,  all  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Thomas  M.  Anderson. 
Other  detachments  followed  rapidly  and  when  Gen- 
eral Wesley  A.  Merritt,  who  had  been  given  command 
of  the  forces  in  the  Philippines,  reached  Manila  he  had 
about  8,500  available  men  in  his  command.  The 
military  situation  which  he  found  confronting  him  was 
puzzling. 

In  Manila  were  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  thou- 
sand armed  men.  The  city  was  beginning  to  suffer 
for  both  food  and  water,  as  supplies  of  each  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  insurgents,  who  had  completely 
hemmed  in  the  town.  The  American  forces — other 
than  the  navy — then  on  the  ground  numbered  about 
six  thousand,  and  occupied  the  ground  along  the  bay 
shore  from  Cavite  toward  Manila.  The  insurgents, 
as  first  on  the  ground,  were  in  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  positions  for  an  attack  on  the  Spanish 
lines,  and  completely  shut  off  the  American  troops 
from  the  city.  There  had  been  no  fighting  except 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  Spaniards,  for  the 
enemy  had  carefully  refrained  from  giving  the  Admiral 
any  cause  to  fulfil  his  threat  of  bombarding  the  town 
if  the  American  ships  or  lines  were  fired  upon. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  commands,  afloat 
and  ashore,  with  reference  to  the  insurgents  was  a 
puzzling  one.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  insurgent 
activity  had  naturally  been  encouraged  by  the  United 
States,  and  Admiral  Dewey  had  even  sent  a  ship  to 
bring  Aguinaldo,  a  native  leader,  back  to  the  islands 
from  Hong  Kong  where  he  was  in  exile,  and  had  fur- 
nished him  with  arms  and  assistance  in  organizing  the 
native  forces.  But  after  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  he  had  made  such  progress  in  arming  and 
organizing  the  natives  that  in  a  series  of  engagements 
around   Manila   the  Spaniards  were  worsted,   losing 
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heavily  and  being  driven  into  the  lines  immediately 
surrounding  the  city.  Aguinaldo  captured  1,800 
prisoners  and  an  immense  store  of  arms,  including  two 
batteries  of  artillery.  By  the  last  of  May  the  exultant 
insurgents  were  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  which 
their  lines  completely  encircled,  and  their  prisoners 
numbered  almost  three  thousand.  Then  the  first 
damper  was  put  upon  their  enthusiasm  by  Admiral 
Dewey  himself.  Fearing  that  if  the  city  should  be 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  there  would  result  a  sack  and 
massacre  which  would  compel  the  intervention  of  the 
other  armed  forces  in  the  harbor,  he  sent  word  to 
Aguinaldo  that  the  advance  must  be  stopped.  Between 
the  Filipino  front  and  the  town  lay  the  Malolele  River. 
This  stream  they  were  forbidden  to  cross.  "  If  you 
do,"  said  Dewey,  "  I  will  send  the  '  Petrel '  into  the 
stream  to  bombard  your  lines  and  to  shoot  down  your 
men."  The  order  was  for  the  time  obeyed,  but  natu- 
rally it  created  great  bitterness.  But  even  thus 
checked,  Aguinaldo  kept  up  an  active  warfare,  most 
harassing  to  the  Spaniards,  and  resulting  in  greatly 
increasing  his  store  of  captives,  whom  he  treated  well 
and  held  for  ransom.  The  Spanish  governor,  Gen- 
eral Augustin,  was  at  his  wits'  end.  In  the  harbor 
was  a  fleet  of  American  warships  holding  the  city  at 
their  mercy.  On  the  hills  and  in  the  forests  com- 
petely  surrounding  the  town  were  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand natives,  desperate  with  the  memory  of  centuries 
of  wrong  and  drunken  with  the  sense  of  victory  within 
their  grasp.  There  was  no  communication  with  the 
interior, — no  hope  of  help  from  either  sea  or  shore, 
nor  any  chance,  however  desperate,  of  escape.  The 
water  supply  was  stopped  by  the  insurgents.  Food 
shipments  were  stopped.  The  despatches  sent  to 
Madrid  by  General  Augustin  tell  how  fatal  he  felt  his 
position  to  be,  and  show  incidentally  how  considerable 
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an  ally  the  Americans  had  in  the  strong  insurrection- 
ary leader,  Aguinaldo. 

Even  thus  early  the  military  authorities  showed  de- 
termination not  to  turn  back  the  Philippines  to  their 
own  people  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
most  of  the  activity  of  the  army  in  the  islands  for  the 
years  succeeding  the  Spanish  War  was  in  furtherance 
of  this  purpose. 

Before  making  any  attack  upon  Manila,  General 
Merritt  thought  it  desirable  to  get  the  insurgents — 
eager  for  the  reward  of  their  own  campaign — out  of 
the  way  by  diplomacy,  if  possible,  for  Aguinaldo  was 
quite  aware  of  his  own  strength  and  somewhat  resent- 
ful of  his  injuries,  real  or  fancied.  However,  he 
yielded  to  the  American  representations  that  his 
trenches  would  be  more  useful  if  manned  by  the 
Americans  with  their  heavier  artillery,  and  withdrew 
his  men. 

For  many  days  thereafter  Manila  lay  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  American  forces.  The  attack  upon  it 
was  deferred  at  Admiral  Dewey's  request  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  monitor  u  Monterey  "  from  California,  but 
the  intervening  time  was  occupied  in  preparations  for 
the  assault  that  made  its  outcome  all  the  more  certain. 
Doubtless  these  preparations  served  to  convince  the 
Spanish  governor-general  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
case,  for  just  before  the  final  day  set  for  the  assault 
he  notified  Dewey  that  the  city  would  be  surrendered 
as  soon  as  there  had  been  enough  of  an  attack  and 
a  defence  to  satisfy  u  Spanish  honor,"  and  incidentally, 
to  save  the  commander  from  a  court-martial  when  he 
reached  home.  No  hint  of  this  arrangement  appears 
in  General  Merritt's  report,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  was  made.  However,  the  Spanish  side  of  it 
was  not  fully  carried  out.  Fort  San  Antonio  made 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  the. land  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
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cans.  It  was  assaulted  by  a  column  of  Colorado 
troops,  who  marched  upon  it,  up  the  beach,  in  water 
up  to  their  waists  much  of  the  time,  cheering  and  with 
a  band  plodding  in  their  rear  playing  the  novel  battle 
song,  "  There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town 
to-night." 

This  was  the  First  Colorado  infantry,  sent  forward 
under  orders  from  General  Merritt  of  the  night  before 
to  make  a  feint,  or,  if  the  Spaniards  showed  resistance, 
a  real  attack.  Either  because  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  governor-general  and  the  American  com- 
manders had  not  been  communicated  to  the  men  in 
the  fort,  or  because  the  Spanish  officers  were  unable 
to  control  their  men,  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  on 
this  column,  but  without  checking  its  advance  in  the 
least.  The  Coloradans  pressed  on,  throwing  them- 
selves flat  to  rest  when  they  came  to  a  piece  of  dry 
beach,  and  wading  stubbornly  through  the  surf  that 
at  points  covered  their  sandy  pathway.  Now  and 
then  a  man  fell,  but  not  many,  for  the  Spanish  aim 
was  bad,  and  apparently  only  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
forces  were  firing.  A  small  stream  in  front  of  the 
fort  was  promptly  forded,  and  soon  the  watchers  in 
the  ships  could  see  the  Spaniards  streaming  out  of  the 
back  of  the  fort,  while  the  Colorado  men  with  loud 
cheers  rushed  up  and  over  the  front.  Almost  in- 
stantly the  Spanish  flag  came  fluttering  down,  and  a 
great  American  flag  was  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  staff 
and  saluted  with  cheers  from  the  ships  and  the  trenches. 

On  the  right  of  the  American  line,  out  of  sight  of 
the  ships  and  with  little  aid  from  their  guns,  the  as- 
sailants were  meeting  a  more  serious  resistance. 
There  General  McArthur's  brigade  was  engaged. 
Massed  in  trenches,  behind  stone  houses,  and  taking 
advantage  of  everything  that  offered  protection,  these 
troops  waited  until  they  saw  the  flag  come  down  from 
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Fort  San  Antonio.  Then  the  guns  of  the  Astor  bat- 
tery and  a  Utah  volunteer  battery  were  turned  on 
the  most  formidable  work  in  their  front — a  stone 
block-house — and  quickly  riddled  it,  after  which  the 
troops  charged  the  Spanish  lines  and  soon  carried 
them.  The  Spaniards  retreated  before  the  advancing 
Americans,  who  did  not  stop  in  the  captured  trenches, 
but  pressed  on  toward  the  city,  sustaining  meanwhile 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  woods  that  bordered  the  road 
and  from  every  farm-house  or  other  covert  they  en- 
countered. By  the  time  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven 
from  every  halting-place  the  brigade  had  lost  7  men 
killed  and  37  wounded. 

Meanwhile  the  Colorado  men  with  the  First  Cali- 
fornia and  part  of  the  Twenty-third  regulars  had 
left  Fort  Antonio  behind,  and  were  pushing  into  the 
suburb  of  Malate,  where  they  met  a  heavy  fire  from 
house  windows  and  roofs.  The  situation  was  then  a 
most  anomalous  one.  In  pursuance  of  the  agreement 
with  Admiral  Dewey,  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  a 
white  flag  on  the  corner  of  the  wall  of  the  old  town, 
but  directly  under  this  flag  the  Spanish  soldiers  were 
continuing  the  fight,  and  the  American  troops  were 
responding  with  heavy  volleys.  The  navy  had  ceased 
firing,  and  at  this  very  moment  officers  representing 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Merritt  were  on  their 
way  to  the  city  hall  to  meet,  by  prearrangement,  the 
Spanish  officials  and  formulate  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion; yet  there  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Malate, 
and  large  bodies  of  Spanish  troops  were  standing  ir- 
resolute, with  arms  in  their  hands,  uncertain  whether 
to  reopen  the  conflict  or  not.  The  insurgents,  who 
had  not  been  much  in  evidence  during  the  day,  as  the 
fighting  was  not  on  their  lines,  now  began  to  crowd 
toward  the  breach  in  the  Spanish  position,  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  entering  the  city  with  the 
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victors, — a  purpose  which  General  Merritt  promptly 
interdicted,  instructing  his  brigade  commanders  to 
keep  them  out  at  any  cost.  By  night,  however,  these 
complications  were  all  untangled.  The  Spaniards 
everywhere  were  informed  of  the  surrender,  the  last 
Spanish  flag  in  the  city  was  hauled  down,  American 
troops  garrisoned  every  fort,  and  patrolled  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  insurgents,  nurs- 
ing a  not  unjustifiable  resentment,  were  left  in  their 
trenches,  confronting  not  only  there  the  Spaniards,  but 
their  friends  the  Americans.  The  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  restraint  put  upon  the  insurgents  is  the 
fact  that,  had  they  been  admitted  to  the  city  before 
the  American  authority  was  complete  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  per- 
fected, they  would  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  have 
sacked  and  looted  the  town. 

The  capture  of  Manila  is  almost  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  warfare,  for  the  great  value  of  the 
prize  and  the  small  expenditure  of  human  life  in  the 
winning  of  it.  A  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  heavily 
fortified,  was  taken  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and 
105  wounded,  after  a  leisurely  campaign  covering 
twenty-four  days.  On  the  American  side,  exclusive 
of  the  navy,  scarce  9,000  men  had  been  engaged,  and 
they  had  taken  13,000  prisoners.  Of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  there  were  captured  22,000  small  arms, 
10,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  about  70  pieces  of 
modern  artillery,  and  several  hundred  antiquated 
bronze  pieces.  In  the  vaults  of  the  city  was  about 
$900,000, — fair  spoil  of  war.  Nor  was  the  extent 
of  the  triumph  the  greatest  of  the  American  achieve- 
ments at  Manila.  Almost  instantly  conditions  of  peace 
were  restored  in  the  city.  The  strong  hand  of  author- 
ity restrained  alike  the  eager  insurgents  and  the  sullen 
Spanish  soldiery.     The  custom-house  was  reopened, 
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and  shops  took  down  their  shutters.  After  the  first 
moment  of  terror  the  inhabitants  discovered  that  while 
the  American  occupation  meant  martial  law  it  meant 
also  protection  to  every  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  busi- 
ness. General  Greene,  who  was  most  active  in  this 
work,  writes: 

Within  one  week  from  the  time  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
signed  every  branch  of  the  government  except  civil  courts  was  in 
operation.  The  police  stations  were  open,  and  American  soldiers 
were  on  duty  as  patrolmen.  Police  court  was  held  every  morning, 
and  petty  offenders  were  tried,  and  either  acquitted,  or  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  sent  to  jail.  The  streets  were  being  cleaned;  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  quartered  and  fed;  public  property  was 
inventoried  and  counted;  public  funds  were  secured  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  officers  under  bonds;  the  custom-house  was  doing 
a  large  business;  the  streets  were  lighted;  water  was  delivered 
through  the  pipes;  the  markets  were  open,  and  food  in  ample 
quantity  was  coming  in  from  the  country  on  one  side  and  by  sea 
on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  day  we  entered  the  city  all  shops  and 
buildings  were  closed,  and  they  remained  so  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday.  But  on  Monday  a  few  venturesome  shop- 
keepers threw  open  their  doors,  and  finding  that  they  were  fully 
protected,  the  others  followed  their  example  on  Tuesday.  That 
afternoon  the  newspapers  made  their  appearance,  and  the  tram- 
ways resumed  operations.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  banks 
opened  their  doors,  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  preserve  order, 
which,  however,  was  withdrawn  two  days  later  as  being  no  longer 
necessary. 

A  curious  fact  about  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  American  troops  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  peace  protocol  had  been  formally  concluded 
at  Washington,  resembling  therein  the  famous  victory 
of  New  Orleans,  which  was  won  by  General  Jackson 
several  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
which  concluded  the  War  of  1812.  Had  the  cable  to 
Hong  Kong  been  intact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Manila 
would  ever  have  been  taken,  for  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  notify 
the  forces  in  the  Philippines  immediately  of  the  end 
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of  the  war.  There  would  have  been  a  sorry  time  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  been  working  and 
waiting  so  patiently  to  put  the  finishing  touch  upon 
Dewey's  victory  of  May  1,  and  the  map  of  the  world 
might  have  escaped  a  radical  change.  Certainly  the 
United  States  would  in  that  event  have  been  freed 
from  grave  problems  and  heavy  responsibilities  which 
have  come  to  them  as  the  result  of  their  new  posses- 
sions in  the  Philippines. 

General  Merritt's  refusal  to  permit  Aguinaldo's 
troops  to  enter  Manila  caused  immediate  resentment 
among  the  Filipinos  which  had  far-reaching  effects. 
The  resentment  was  natural  for  the  natives  had  ren- 
dered material  service  in  keeping  the  Spaniards  cooped 
up  in  the  city,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  them- 
selves the  recognized  allies  of  the  United  States  forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Merritt's  order  was  un- 
questionably wise,  for  the  Filipinos  were  too  little  ac- 
customed to  the  restraints  of  civilized  warfare  to  be 
trusted  with  a  captured  city.  The  disorder,  rapine, 
and  loot  in  such  a  case  would  have  thrown  endless  dis- 
credit upon  the  United  States.  Unhappily  from  this 
incident  gradually  grew  an  estrangement  between  the 
American  and  the  native  forces,  which  gradually  took 
on  the  form  of  organized  war.  As  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  by  which  the  war  with  Spain  was  ended, 
ceded  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States,  the 
natives  took  on  the  status  of  rebels  and  the  campaign 
for  their  subjugation  was  pressed  with  vigor  for  years 
under  General  Merritt  and  his  successor,  General  E. 
S.  Otis.  The  warfare  waged  by  the  insurrectos  was 
in  the  main  a  guerrilla  war,  into  the  details  of  which 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  go.  But  the  task  of  sub- 
duing it  was  costly  in  men  and  money.  At  one  time 
the  United  States  had  as  many  as  sixty  thousand  men 
in  the  field,  and  the  losses  in  battle  and  from  diseases 
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peculiar  to  the  islands  were  heavy.  In  1909  a  civil 
government  was  set  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  military 
government  which  had  thus  far  ruled  the  Islands,  and 
the  report  of  the  commanding  general  showed  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  in  battle  as  883 — or  more 
than  fell  in  the  whole  war  with  Spain.  When  by  a 
clever  subterfuge  Captain  Funston,  later  a  major- 
general,  captured  Aguinaldo,  the  vitality  of  the  in- 
surrection was  dissipated.  Thereafter  the  insurrectos 
had  no  shadow  of  a  central  government  and  were  in 
fact  merely  bands  of  guerrillas  lighting  without  defi- 
nite plan  or  policy.  By  19 10  the  insurrection  was 
stamped  out,  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  maintain  in 
the  Philippines  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000,000  annually,  to  keep  the  peace  so 
hardly  won. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Border  Troubles  with  Mexico — Villa's  Raid  on  Columbus — Pursuit 
of  Bandits — Negotiations  with  Carranza. 

With  the  suppression  of  the  Filipino  insurrection, 
active  operations  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Islands  ceased. 
There  were,  however,  from  time  to  time  outbreaks 
among  the  savage  troops,  which  called  for  prompt  and 
energetic  action.  In  June,  19 13,  trouble  broke  out 
among  the  Moro  tribe  on  the  Island  of  Jolo,  or  Sulu, 
which  resulted  in  a  fierce  battle  between  the  United 
States  troops  and  the  natives.  General  Pershing,  who 
commanded  the  American  forces,  declared  in  his  report 
that  there  had  been  no  fiercer  fight  since  the  American 
occupation.  The  Moros  are  the  most  savage  tribe 
in  the  Philippines,  and  have  never  been  reconciled 
to  American  rule.  General  Pershing  believed  that 
to  secure  permanent  peace  it  was  essential  that  these 
savages  should  be  disarmed.  Some  of  the  tribes  re- 
sented this  and  entrenched  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains. A  long  period  of  campaigning  followed,  and 
came  to  its  climax  when  the  American  troops  by  fierce 
fighting  captured  the  main  entrenchments  of  the  na- 
tives on  June  12.  The  American  loss  was  14  killed 
and  25  wounded.  The  loss  among  the  Moros  was  not 
known,  but  was  much  greater.  There  were  no  further 
outbreaks  of  importance. 

To  the  beginning  of  March,  19 16,  the  most  impor- 
tant employment  of  the  army  was  in  peaceful  or  semi- 
peaceful  pursuits.  Its  officers  were  engaged  in  the 
supervision  of  many  works  of  public  importance,  the 
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most  notable  of  these  being  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
great  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  the  direc- 
tion of  army  engineers,  headed  by  Colonel,  later  Major- 
General,  George  W.  Goethals. 

Conditions  along  the  Mexican  border  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  United  States  Army  from  19 12.  The  out- 
break of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  in  that  year  made 
it  necessary  to  patrol  the  frontier  in  order  to  enforce 
neutrality.  Regiments  were  sent  to  Fort  Bliss  near 
El  Paso,  and  to  Forts  Clark  and  Mcintosh.  At  the 
end  of  19 1 2  there  were  on  duty  on  the  border  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  and  one-half  of  in- 
fantry, a  battery  of  field  artillery,  two  companies  of 
coast  artillery,  and  one  company  of  signal  corps  troops, 
a  total  strength  of  approximately  7,000  officers  and 
men.  This  border  patrol  was  continued  in  19 13,  and 
indeed  through  the  following  years. 

Following  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  by  vessels 
of  the  American  navy  in  April,  19 14,  about  6,000 
troops  of  the  regular  army  under  General  Funston  were 
transported  to  that  city,  where  until  the  establishment 
of  civil  government  they  were  under  military  control. 
Aside  from  occasional  exchanges  of  shots  with  Mexican 
snipers,  American  soldiers  had  little  to  do  at  this  time. 

The  United  States  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Vera 
Cruz  on  November  23,  19 14,  and  were  stationed  at 
Galveston  and  Texas  City.  At  that  date  there  were 
over  20,000  officers  and  men  on  duty  along  the  border. 
There  were  constant  difficulties  at  points  along  the 
border  where  hostilities  were  being  carried  on  between 
the  rival  Mexican  factions.  During  battles  between 
these  factions  shots  were  constantly  fired  on  American 
territory,  at  times  killing  or  fatally  wounding  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Mexican  difficulties  were  brought  to  a 
crisis  on  March  9,  19 16,  when  the  former  military 
leader,  Pancho  Villa,  raided  the  town  of  Columbus,  in 
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New  Mexico,  killed  a  number  of  its  citizens  and  looted 
its  stores. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  causes  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  this  attack,  but 
in  brief  it  resulted  directly  from  the  recognition  of 
General  Carranza  as  head  of  a  de  facto  government 
in  Mexico  by  the  United  States.  This  action  aroused 
the  bitter  hatred  of  Villa,  who,  repeatedly  defeated  by 
Carranza's  forces,  largely  through  the  moral  support 
given  the  latter  by  the  United  States,  had  come  to 
feel  the  greatest  bitterness  towards  all  Americans. 
Robbed  of  his  prestige  and  power  as  a  military  leader, 
he  became  desperate  and  dangerous  as  a  bandit  in 
northern  Mexico.  Several  weeks  prior  to  the  raid  of 
Columbus,  17  American  citizens,  who  were  travelling 
in  a  train  under  the  assurance  of  protection  by  the 
American  Consul,  were  taken  from  the  cars  and  shot 
by  order  of  Villa  at  Santa  Ysabel.  Other  outrages 
upon  American  citizens  were  perpetrated,  apparently 
with  a  fixed  idea  of  embroiling  the  United  States  in 
Mexican  affairs,  and  thus  making  it  possible  for  Villa  to 
assume  his  former  importance  as  a  leader. 

His  attack  upon  Columbus  was  carefully  planned. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  days  before  it  was  known  that 
such  an  attack  would  be  made.  The  garrison  at  Co- 
lumbus included  seven  troops  of  cavalry,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  H.  W.  Slocum.  These  troops 
had  been  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the  town  since 
September,  19 12.  Columbus  is  a  small  town  of  about 
500  inhabitants,  standing  four  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  frontier.  On  the  night  of  the  attack  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  higher  rank  were  in  the  town  proper, 
where  they  lived  with  their  families.  At  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  all  in  the  town  and  camps  were 
asleep,  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  Villa  suddenly 
dashed  into  the  camp.     Another  detachment  circled 
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the  camp  and  endeavored  to  round  up  the  horses  of 
the  army.  A  third  detachment  raided  the  town  itself. 
It  was  a  complete  surprise,  and  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  both  town  and  camp  might  be  completely  de- 
stroyed. Finally  the  troopers  were  able  to  make  a 
stand,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  the 
detachment  of  Villa's  troops  which  had  raided  the 
camp.  Aid  was  then  given  to  the  town,  and  after 
aggressive  fighting  which  lasted  until  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Villa's  forces  took  to  flight.  The  troops 
following  him  over  the  border  line,  doing  heavy  ex- 
ecution by  accurate  shooting.  A  major  commanding 
50  men  crossed  the  line  and  followed  into  Mexican 
territory.  In  this  raid  about  20  Americans  were 
killed,  of  whom  half  were  soldiers  and  the  other  half 
civilian  residents  of  Columbus.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  60  Mexicans  were  killed  by  the  American  troop- 
ers during  the  fight  and  flight.  On  the  day  following 
the  raid  there  was  issued  from  Washington  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Villa,  with 
the  single  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  forays.  This  can  and  will 
be  done  in  entirely  friendly  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities  in 
Mexico  and  with  scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  that 
Republic. 

General  Funston,  in  command  of  the  troops  along 
the  entire  border,  asked  for  reinforcements.  He  de- 
clared that  30,000  men  ought  to  be  essential,  or  even 
50,000  in  case  of  certain  happenings,  doubtless  having 
in  mind  the  uncertainty  of  any  aid  that  might  be  given 
in  the  pursuit  of  Villa  by  Carranza's  forces. 

In  the  meantime  the  greatest  pains  were  taken  by  the 
Administration  that  Mexican  pride  might  be  saved.  It 
hoped  and  expressed  its  wish  that  Carranza's  forces 
would  capture  Villa  and  restore  order.  After  some 
delay,  Carranza  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the  sending 
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of  American  troops  against  the  raiders  on  the  condi- 
tion that  Mexican  troops  in  pursuit  of  outlaws  might 
have  a  corresponding  privilege  of  crossing  the  line  into 
the  United  States. 

The  conditions  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  Villa  were 
extremely  serious.  The  country  into  which  he  had  fled 
was  a  wild  one  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in  trans- 
portation facilities.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  careful  preparations  before  starting  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  thus  six  days  after  the  Columbus  outrage 
before  6,000  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Pershing,  marched  southward  into  the  Mexican  wilder- 
ness. The  advance  of  the  column  was  more  rapid  than 
had  been  expected,  and  this  increased  the  difficult 
problem  of  transporting  supplies.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  permission  might  be  obtained  to  utilize  the  Mex- 
ican railroads  for  obtaining  these  supplies,  but  Gen- 
eral Carranza  delayed  giving  such  permission  and 
finally  granted  it  only  on  condition  that  such  supplies 
might  be  sent  as  freight,  subject  to  any  risks  that  might 
be  involved. 

The  week  following  the  beginning  of  the  expedi- 
tion on  March  16,  the  American  forces  were  150  miles 
directly  south  of  the  point  of  entrance.  After  occupy- 
ing the  town  of  Colonia  Dublan,  where  there  is  a  large 
American  Mormon  colony,  for  the  safety  of  which 
fears  had  been  entertained,  the  forces  were  divided 
into  three  divisions,  which  advanced  upon  three  towns, 
Carmen,  El  Valle,  and  Babricora,  situated  approxi- 
mately on  a  line  east  and  west,  with  a  distance  of  per- 
haps twenty-five  miles  between  each  place.  The  dis- 
position of  the  forces  was  evidently  to  prevent  Villa 
from  making  a  rapid  turn  around  our  army  and  escap- 
ing northward  to  the  mountains. 

At  San  Geronimo  the  American  forces  came  up  with 
a  band  of  Villistas  on  March  27.    The  American  forces 
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constituted  a  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  Erwin, 
who  had  reached  Matachie  on  the  Sunday  preceding. 
Here  he  heard  that  Villa  was  striking  west  from  Santa 
Maria,  with  Guerrero  as  his  object.  Colonel  Erwin 
immediately  cut  loose  from  his  base,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  Villa  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with 
fresh  forces,  which  it  was  reported  were  awaiting  his 
coming  in  the  mountains  west  of  Guerrero.  Villa 
forces  reached  this  city  and  engaged  the  Carranza  gar- 
rison. Colonel  Erwin  had  hoped  to  reach  Guerrero  in 
time  to  engage  Villa,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
He  learned  that  a  remnant  of  Villa's  band,  which  had 
been  defeated  at  Guerrero,  had  fled  southward  to 
Minaca.  Without  giving  his  troops  any  more  time 
than  to  feed  his  horses,  Colonel  Erwin  pursued.  The 
squadron  rode  all  Tuesday  and  all  Tuesday  night,  and 
at  six  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  reached  San 
Geronimo,  where  the  bandits  had  spent  the  night  in 
fancied  security.  It  was  Colonel  Erwin's  intention  to 
surprise  these  men  and  capture  their  leader,  who  had 
been  reported  wounded,  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Alarm  was  given  just  as  the  American  ad- 
vance guard  reached  the  town.  The  Villistas  were 
hastily  awakened  and  rushed  toward  the  corrals  into 
which  their  horses  were  kept.  The  Americans  immedi- 
ately opened  fire,  which  was  responded  to  by  a  few  of 
the  bandits,  but  a  majority  of  the  latter  began  to  re- 
treat toward  the  hills. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  body  of  Colonel  Erwin's 
squadron  had  reached  the  streets  in  which  the  van- 
guard was  fighting,  and  the  battle  became  general. 
While  the  main  body  of  the  bandits  fled,  the  rear  guard 
attempted  to  check  the  Americans.  Eliseo  Hernandez, 
the  leader,  did  his  best  to  hold  his  men,  but  he  soon  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  bandits  finally  fled.  The 
American  troopers  pursued  them  for  about  five  hours; 
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when  they  had  separated  into  parties  of  two  or  three 
and  practically  disappeared  from  view.  About  40 
Mexicans  were  killed. 

There  were  now  operating  in  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  six  American  columns, 
presenting  a  front  of  about  seventy-five  miles  wide. 
These  columns  were  so  disposed  that  they  could  cover 
the  entire  width  with  great  care.  A  second  encounter 
with  Villa  troops  was  had  at  Aguascalientes,  on 
April  3,  when  a  detachment  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  W.  C.  Brown,  came  upon  a  body  of  Villistas 
and  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Mexicans.  The  bandits 
were  preparing  dinner,  with  their  horses  turned  out 
to  graze,  when  the  American  cavalry  dashed  among 
them,  shooting  right  and  left.  Some  of  the  band  who 
escaped  the  American  bullets  managed  to  get  to  their 
horses  and  made  off,  with  Colonel  Brown's  men  in  close 
pursuit.  There  were  no  casualties  among  the  Amer- 
icans. The  10th  Cavalry  is  composed  of  negro  troops. 
About  60  Mexicans  were  killed.  Villa  himself, 
however,  continued  to  elude  the  American  forces.  Re- 
ports were  sent  out  that  he  had  been  seriously 
wounded,  and  later  that  he  was  dead.  The  reports  of 
his  death  were  without  belief,  but  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  received  serious  injuries. 

Two  troops  of  the  7th  Cavalry  came  in  contact 
with  a  band  of  Villistas  south  of  Satevo  on  April  10, 
and  captured  35,  in  addition  to  killing  several. 

Following  the  incident  at  Parral,  described  below, 
there  was  a  period  in  the  operations  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico  in  which  little  happened.  Apparently  Villa 
himself  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the  forces  sent 
against  him.  It  was  announced,  on  April  22,  that  Gen- 
eral Alvaro  Obregon  and  General  H.  L.  Scott,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  would  confer  at  the 
border  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  some  agreement  be- 
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tween  the  American  and  Mexican  Governments  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  a  further  pursuit  of  Villa 
and  his  forces  would  be  prosecuted. 

General  Carranza  had  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
expedition  shown  little  disposition  to  co-operate  with 
the  American  forces.  His  efforts  apparently  were 
directed  to  a  large  extent  toward  preventing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  Early  in  April  he  dispatched 
a  note  to  Washington  protesting  against  the  continu- 
ance of  American  troops  in  Mexico.  He  declared 
that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  under  a  misappre- 
hension by  the  American  Government  of  the  position 
of  the  Mexican  Government.  He  declared  that  the 
purpose  of  the  original  Mexican  note  was  to  submit 
a  proposal  for  an  agreement  and  was  not  intended  as 
an  authorization  for  American  troops  to  actually 
cross  the  border.  He  plainly  asked  that  the  American 
troops  be  withdrawn,  or  if  that  was  not  possible,  sug- 
gested severe  limitations  which  would  make  an  active 
campaign  impossible.  To  these  proposals  the  State 
Department  returned  counter-proposals,  which  dis- 
posed of  the  greater  part  of  Carranza's  conditions. 
General  Carranza  declined  to  agree,  and  negotiations 
for  the  time  being  came  to  an  end. 

An  added  strain  to  the  situation  resulted  from  an 
attack  on  American  troops  at  Parral  by  civilian  in- 
habitants and  participated  in  by  Carranzista  soldiers 
in  that  city.  Major  Frank  Tompkins,  commanding 
two  troops  of  the  13th  Cavalry,  approached  Parral 
on  April  12.  He  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  by  the  higher  civilians 
and  military  officials.  With  an  escort  of  men  un- 
armed he  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing provisions.  They  were  received  with  un- 
friendly demonstrations,  and  soldiers  and  civilians 
threw    stones    and   began    firing   on    the    Americans. 
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Major  Tompkins  at  once  withdrew  from  the  city  and 
took  a  defensive  position  north  of  the  railroad.  He 
was  soon  flanked  by  native  troops  and  was  forced  to 
retire  further.  About  3,000  Carranza  troops  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  Major  Tompkins  continued  to 
withdraw,  to  avoid  further  complications,  until  he 
reached  Santa  Cruz,  eight  miles  from  Parral.  The 
fighting  ceased  fifteen  miles  from  the  town.  Two 
Americans  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Major  Tomp- 
kins was  among  those  slightly  wounded. 

A  redisposition  of  the  forces  was  made  pending 
diplomatic  negotiations  carried  on  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

General  Scott  and  General  Obregon  carried  on  ne- 
gotiations for  several  weeks.  Nothing  was  given  out 
for  the  public  information  in  regard  to  the  matters 
discussed,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  General 
Obregon  at  first  insisted  upon  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  American  forces,  and  that  this  demand 
was  refused  by  General  Scott.  During  the  progress 
of  the  conference  an  attack  was  made  by  bandits  on 
three  small  towns  in  Texas,  Glen  Springs,  Boquillas, 
and  Deemers.  Five  Americans  were  killed.  There 
were  at  Glen  Springs  8  soldiers  of  the  14th  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  a  sergeant.  Although  they  were  out- 
numbered twenty  to  one  they  fought  off  and  put  to  flight 
Mexican  bandits  estimated  to  number  from  50  to  200. 
This  occurred  on  May  6.  Following  the  raid  at  Glen 
Springs,  the  bandits  turned  south  to  Boquillas,  where 
there  was  no  garrison.  They  routed  stores  and  set 
fire  to  buildings.  They  then  turned  toward  Deemers, 
200  miles  east  of  the  settlement.  Here  they  took 
off  everything  that  could  be  carried.  A  body  of 
troops  was  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  but  owing 
to  delays  in  transmitting  the  news  of  the  raids  the 
bandits  had  a  start  of  three  days. 
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On  May  9  eleven  companies  of  coast  artillery,  com- 
prising 1,000  men  and  five  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
were  ordered  to  the  Mexican  border.  Orders  were 
also  given  to  the  national  guards  of  three  states, 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  for  border  duty. 
Three  additional  regiments  of  regular  infantry  were 
also  ordered  to  the  South.  On  May  9  orders  were 
issued  by  the  State  Department  to  American  Consuls 
in  Mexico  to  warn  United  States  citizens  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  conferences  between  General  Scott  and  Gen- 
eral Obregon  ceased  on  May  11.  The  following  state- 
ment was  issued : 

That  after  several  conferences,  marked  throughout  by  con- 
spicuous courtesy  and  good-will,  at  which  conferences  mutual  im- 
pressions were  exchanged  and  information  was  collected  from  the 
military  situation  upon  the  frontier  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  to  suspend  the  conferences  and  report  back  to  their  re- 
spective governments  in  order  that  these  may  be  able  through 
their  respective  foreign  departments  to  conclude  this  matter. 

That  the  ending  of  this  conference  does  not  mean  in  any  way 
the  rupture  of  the  good  relations  of  friendship  between  the  con- 
ferees nor  between  the  respective  governments. 

This  was  signed  by  General  Obregon  and  by  Gen- 
eral Scott  and  General  Funston.  As  a  result  of  these 
conferences  a  reorganization  of  the  American  forces 
was  at  once  begun. 

On  May  14  General  Funston  began  this  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Mexican  campaign.  He  appointed  three 
commanders  to  be  in  charge  of  the  border  patrol. 
These  were  Brigadier-General  Parker,  commander  of 
the  first  brigade;  Brigadier-General  Green  and  Briga- 
dier-General William  A.  Mann,  commanding  the 
second  brigade,  at  Lerdo.  There  were  at  this  time  ap- 
proximately 50,000  troops  under  General  Funston's 
command.  Mobilization  of  the  militia  of  Texas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico  was  completed  on  May  15, 
1916. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Movement  for  Larger  Army — Bills  in  Congress — Strength  of  Army. 

These  events  on  the  southern  border  gave  a  very- 
definite  turn  to  the  subject  of  preparedness.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war  it  had  been  evident 
that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  any  European  coun- 
try, the  United  States  would  be  practically  powerless 
for  defence.  President  Wilson,  in  19 14  and  in  the  early 
part  of  19 1 5,  was  inclined  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
conditions,  and  made  several  addresses  in  which  he 
expressed  the  conviction  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm.  In  the  latter  part  of  19 15  and  early  part  of 
19 1 6,  however,  he  apparently  awoke  to  the  question 
of  radical  improvement  in  conditions,  and  his  message 
to  the  64th  Congress  was  largely  a  plea  for  prepared- 
ness. He  also  made  a  tour  of  the  country,  in  which 
he  made  a  series  of  addresses,  with  the  object  of 
arousing  the  interest  of  citizens  in  the  question. 

Secretary  Garrison,  at  his  request,  had  prepared  a 
plan,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which  was  the  raising 
of  a  so-called  "  continental  army,"  a  body  of  men 
under  federal  control  who  should  be  trained  to  perform 
military  duty  in  case  of  need.  This  body  was  to  be 
independent  of  the  militia,  which  is  under  state  control. 

Two  bills  had  been  entered  into  Congress,  one  in 
the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
provided  that  the  regular  army  should  be  increased 
to  140,000,  and  that  there  should  be  a  regular  reserve 
of  60,000  men.  The  national  guard  was  to  be  in- 
creased, and  no  provision  was  made  for  a  volunteer 
army  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
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the  program  prepared  by  Secretary  Garrison.  The 
friends  of  preparedness,  without  exception,  were  em- 
phatic in  the  condemnation  of  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
The  claim  was  made  that  it  was  drawn  entirely  in 
the  interests  of  the  national  guard,  and  would  have 
little  effect  in  making  a  strong  defensive  force.  The 
bill  provided  that  the  national  guard  should  be  more 
liberally  paid  and  higher  trained  than  heretofore,  with 
an  idea  of  bringing  up  a  militia  reserve  by  a  plan  of 
two  years'  active  service,  with  four  additional  years 
of  enrolment.  Mr.  Hay,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  claimed  that  a  million  trained 
men  were  already  available  for  service  in  case  of 
necessity.  This  included  all  persons  who  had  been 
trained  either  in  the  regular  army,  militia,  or  in  schools 
and  colleges  giving  military  training.  The  opponents 
of  the  bill  declared  that  the  training  given  the  larger 
part  of  these  men  was  not  of  the  sort  to  render  them 
capable  of  doing  actual  efficient  military  service.  The 
bill  contained  other  features,  but  these  are  of  less  im- 
portance. The  Senate  bill  called  for  a  larger  army 
increase  of  the  regular  army  than  the  House  bill.  It 
authorized  a  peace  force  of  178,000  men,  to  be  re- 
cruited up  to  250,000  in  time  of  war.  This  force  was 
entirely  separate  from  the  national  guard,  and  was  to 
be  under  federal  control.  It  also  made  provision  for 
increasing  the  national  guard  and  for  forming  a  re- 
serve force  composed  of  men  who  had  served  in  the 
army,  and  who  had  had  military  training  outside  the 
army.  In  many  respects  it  followed  the  suggestions  of 
Secretary  Garrison. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  President  Wilson 
favored  Secretary  Garrison's  suggested  plan,  which 
had  been  prepared  at  his  request.  The  speeches  made 
during  his  tour  in  the  Middle  West  indicated  that  he 
regarded  these  suggestions  favorably. 
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Shortly   after   his   return,    Secretary   Garrison,   on 
February  9,  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  Two  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  department  are  now  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  declare  my  position  definitely  and  unmis- 
takably thereon.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Philippine  question  and 
the  matter  of  national  defence. 

You  know  my  convictions  with  respect  to  each  of  them.  I  con- 
sider the  principle  embodied  in  the  Clarke  amendment  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  duty  of  this  nation  and  a  breach  of  trust  toward  the 
Filipinos;  so  believing,  I  cannot  accept  it  or  acquiesce  in  its 
acceptance. 

I  consider  the  reliance  upon  the  militia  for  national  defence  an 
unjustifiable  imperilling  of  the  nation's  safety.  It  would  not  only  be 
a  sham  in  itself,  but  its  enactment  into  law  would  prevent,  if  not 
destroy,  the  opportunity  to  procure  measures  of  real,  genuine 
national  defence.  I  could  not  accept  it  or  acquiesce  in  its  accept- 
ance. I  am  obliged  to  make  my  position  known  immediately  upon 
each  of  these  questions, — in  a  speech  on  Thursday  afternoon  upon 
the  national  defence  question  and  in  a  communication  to  the  House 
Committee  having  charge  of  the  Philippine  question.  If,  with 
respect  to  either  matter,  we  are  not  in  agreement  upon  these  funda- 
mental principles,  then  I  could  not,  with  propriety,  remain  your 
seeming  representative  in  respect  thereto.  Our  convictions  would 
be  manifestly  not  only  divergent,  but  utterly  irreconcilable. 

You  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  timely  knowledge  upon  my 
part  of  the  determination  reached  by  you  with  respect  to  each  of 
these  matters,  so  that  I  may  act  advisedly  in  the  premises. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lindley  M.  Garrison. 

The  President  replied  on  the  following  day  in  a  letter 
explaining  his  attitude  on  the  question.  He  said, 
among  other  things :  "  I  am  not  yet  convinced.  .  .  . 
I  feel  it  my  duty  bound  to  keep  my  mind  open  in  con- 
viction on  that  side  (the  national  guard  argument). 
...  I  should  deem  it  a  very  serious  mistake  to  shut 
the  door  against  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee in  perfect  good  faith  to  meet  the  essentials  of 
the  program  set  forth  in  my  message,  but  in  a  way  of 
its  own  choosing.  .  .  .  This  is  a  time  when  it  seems 
to  me  that  patience  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  is  the 
essence.  ..."  In  a  previous  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Garrison  to  the  President,  the  former  said,  "  It  is  evi- 
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dent  that  we  hopelessly  disagree  upon  what  I  can  see 
to  be  fundamental  principles.  This  makes  manifest 
the  impropriety  of  my  longer  remaining  your  seeming 
representative  with  respect  to  these  matters."  Mr. 
Garrison's  resignation  was  at  once  accepted,  as  was 
that  of  Mr.  Breckenbridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  who  considered  himself  so  committed  to  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Garrison  that  he  could  not  remain  in 
office  after  the  former  had  departed.  The  President, 
in  a  few  weeks  following,  appointed  Newton  D.  Baker, 
formerly  mayor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Baker  assumed  office  on  the  very  day  of 
the  attack  on  Columbus,  New  Mexico. 

The  House  bill  passed  by  a  large  vote.  The  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  bill  was  long  and  in  many  cases 
reached  a  high  standard.  The  bill  finally  passed  by 
a  vote  of  43  to  37.  It  was  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  provision  authorizing  the  President  to  increase 
the  army  to  250,000  men.  The  Senate  also  voted  that 
the  full  term  of  enlistment  in  the  regular  army  should 
be  five  years,  of  which  two  years  should  be  with  the 
colors  and  three  in  the  reserve.  The  provision  for 
the  organization  of  the  volunteer  force  under  federal 
control  was  kept  in  the  bill  after  a  fierce  struggle  to 
eliminate  it.  An  amendment  was  added  to  the  bill 
providing  for  the  introduction  of  a  limited  Australian 
system  of  training  in  schools.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  military  instruction  by  commissioned  army 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  every  school  and  college  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing one  hundred  or  more  students  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  authorities  of  such  schools  apply  for 
such  instruction,  and  if  a  requisite  number  of  students 
agree  to  the  training  they  become  a  part  of  the  reserve 
force  of  the  army.  The  bill  contained  also  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  construction  of  nitrate  plants  for 
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the  manufacture  of  nitrate  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives  from  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
These  two  bills  were  sent  to  a  conference  committee 
composed  of  members  of  both  houses.  On  May  13 
conferees  of  the  Senate  and  House  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  two  bills.  This  insured  a  defensive  army 
in  time  of  peace  of  631,000  men,  inclusive  of 
militia.  The  militia  reserve  plan,  which  was  a  feature 
of  the  House  bill,  was  retained.  The  plan  for  a  volun- 
teer army  failed,  but  its  advocates  obtained  an  en- 
largement and  liberalization  of  the  authorization  for 
camps  of  instruction,  which  will  make  it  possible  ulti- 
mately to  develop  a  large  reserve  force.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon,  the  regular  army 
will  not  fall  below  160,000  at  any  time,  and  may  be 
increased  in  time  of  peace  to  175,000,  exclusive  of  the 
quartermaster  corps,  medical  corps,  signal  corps, 
Philippine  scouts,  and  unassigned  recruits,  so  that  the 
possible  strength  of  the  army  may  amount  to  206,000 
men  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  authorization  for  the  militia,  which  was  re- 
tained, will  give  a  permanent  enlisted  strength  of  the 
national  guard  of  the  states  of  425,000  men.  The 
strength  of  the  regular  army  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  agreed  upon  may  be  increased  to  254,000  men,  in- 
cluding the  various  corps,  and  the  Philippine  scouts 
and  unassigned  recruits.  The  bill  authorized  enlarge- 
ment of  plans  for  camps  of  instruction  in  conformity 
with  the  Plattsburg  idea,  so  that  citizens  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  military  instruc- 
tion will  be  supplied  by  the  Government  with  uniforms, 
transportation,  subsistence,  and  medical  attendance,  and 
in  addition  will  receive  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
regular  army  during  the  time  spent  in  instruction 
camps. 

Organization  of  the  regular  army  provides  for  6$ 
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regiments  of  infantry,  25  of  cavalry,  21  of  field  artil- 
lery, 30,000  coast  artillery  men,  and  7  regiments  and 
2  mounted  battalions  of  engineers.  The  membership 
of  the  general  staff  was  increased  from  34  to  52.  Gen- 
eral officers  of  the  line  are  increased  by  4  major- 
generals  and  19  brigadier-generals.  The  term  of  en- 
listment was  fixed  at  three  years  with  the  colors,  and 
four  years  in  the  reserve,  with  the  provision  that  any 
soldier  who  showed  himself  proficient  in  military 
training  could  complete  his  active  service  after  one 
year,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  superiors.  Au- 
thorization for  a  $20,000,000  nitrate  plant,  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  officers  in  the  signal  corps 
and  the  aviation  service,  for  increase  of  the  various 
staff  corps,  and  for  equalization  of  promotion  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  service  were  adopted. 

A  law  passed  February  2,  1901,  limited  the  total 
number  of  men  in  the  regular  army  to  100,000.  Under 
this  limit  the  President  might  maintain  it  at  such 
strength  as  he  saw  fit. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1916,  consisted  of  3,506  officers  and  79,252 
men.  There  were  in  addition  about  12,000  Philippine 
scouts  and  a  Porto  Rican  regiment.  In  the  coast  artil- 
lery were  14,775  men  and  568  officers.  The  outlying 
possessions,  including  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Alaska,  required  al- 
most exactly  20,000  men  and  1,115  officers.  This  left 
for  the  mobile  force  in  the  United  States  34,510  men 
and  1,923  officers.  The  campaign  in  Mexico  in  pur- 
suit of  Villa  required  practically  every  available  man 
and  officer  in  continental  United  States.  There  were 
held  in  various  garrisons  about  4,000  troops. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army  there  were  available 
for  service  in  the  case  of  emergencies  about  125,000 
militia.     This,   it  is  estimated,  would  require   from 
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three  to  six  months  to  be  ready  for  action.  In  our 
coast  fortifications  there  were  at  the  first  of  May,  19 16, 
37  eight-inch  guns,  without  a  man  to  operate  them, 
and  72  ten-inch  guns,  252  twelve-inch  guns,  and  2 
fourteen-inch  guns,  without  available  men  to  man  them. 
The  manipulation  of  these  guns  requires  a  high  order 
of  training  and  intelligence. 

On  March  14  President  Wilson  requested  Congress 
to  authorize  an  increase  of  20,000  to  bring  the  regular 
army  to  its  maximum  strength.  A  joint  resolution  was 
at  once  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House. 

As  noted  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  measures  advocated  for  an  increase  in  the 
army,  there  were  several  divergencies  of  opinion. 
Two  main  questions  were  at  issue.  The  first  was  the 
building  up  of  a  national  guard  by  increasing  the  en- 
listment or  of  constructing  a  new  body  of  federal  vol- 
unteers. In  the  background  of  both  these  schemes  is 
the  proposal  of  general  compulsory  military  training 
along  the  lines  followed  in  Switzerland  and  Australia. 
This  system  had  many  advocates,  and  in  theory  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  ideal  one. 

The  question  of  the  employment  of  the  national 
guard  in  a  federal  capacity  presents  complications,  in 
that  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary 
of  War,  declared  that  the  scheme  for  a  federalization 
of  the  national  guard  found  its  first  difficulty  in  that 
it  is  an  endeavor  of  the  federal  government  to  pur- 
chase an  authority  over  the  state  troops  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  give.  He  pointed  out  that  although 
$6,000,000  annually  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
national  guard  for  several  years,  in  number,  efficiency, 
and  discipline  the  guard  has  not  increased. 

Still  another  plan  was  that  for  a  so-called  Construc- 
tive Army.    The  plan  is  briefly  for  an  army  that  shall 
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spend  part  of  its  time  in  military  drill  and  instruction, 
and  the  rest  in  industrial  labor  upon  great  public  works, 
such  as  road  building,  reclamation,  irrigation,  forestry, 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  A  number  of  sen- 
ators were  said  to  be  in  favor  of  such  a  plan.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  his  speech  in  New  York  City  on 
January  27,  19 16,  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the 
following  words :  u  There  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preparation.  There  is  not  merely  the  military 
side,  there  is  the  industrial  side,  and  the  ideal  which 
I  have  in  mind  is  this,  gentlemen:  We  ought  to  have 
in  this  country  a  great  system  of  industrial  and  voca- 
tional education  under  federal  guidance  and  with  fed- 
eral aid  in  which  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  will  be  given  training  in  a  skilful  use 
and  application  of  the  principles  and  in  manoeuvres 
and  business,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  feasible  and 
highly  desirable  to  add  to  that  and  combine  with  it 
such  a  training  in  the  mechanism  and  use  and  care  of 
arms  in  the  sanitation  of  camps,  in  the  familiar  forms 
of  manoeuvres  and  application  as  will  make  these  men 
industrially  efficient  and  individually  serviceable  for 
national  defence." 

The  plan  for  the  continental  army  already  referred 
to,  which  formed  the  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Garri- 
son's plan,  was  designed  to  be  a  supplement  or  reserve 
of  the  regular  army.  It  would  consist  of  400,000  men 
organized  and  equipped  ready  for  instant  call.  There 
would  be  raised  in  annual  increments  133,000  each 
year.  Each  man  was  to  serve  with  the  colors  three 
years,  so  that  after  the  first  three  years  it  would 
always  have  400,000  united  with  the  colors.  The 
suggested  period  for  training  was  sixty  days  in  each 
year.  This  body  of  men  was  "  to  be  recruited  terri- 
torially and  to  be  trained  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regular  army,  its  officers  to  be  procured  from  a 
variety    of    sources;    from    among   those    who    have 
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served  with  the  regular  army,  or  the  national  guard, 
from  those  who  have  taken  courses  in  military 
schools  or  colleges  and  obtained  sufficient  training  to 
be  available  for  the  work,  from  those  who  go  in  as 
privates  and  work  through  prescribed  courses  of  in- 
struction established  by  the  regular  army,  from  those 
who  are  already  in  the  officers'  reserve  corps,  and 
those  who  may  qualify  hereafter  to  be  presented 
therein.  We  purpose  standardizing  the  course  of  in- 
struction or  drill  in  the  military  courses  of  institutions 
which  care  to  provide,  and  by  such  co-operation  and 
supervision  obtain  each  year  thousands  of  available 
young  men  for  this  service.  All  that  is  needed  is 
efficient  co-operation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  proper 
system  to  obtain  the  results." 

Although  this  plan  was  not  carried  out  in  its  en- 
tirety by  Congress,  it  will  probably  form  a  basis  for 
future  legislation  and  seems  to  be  worth  presenting  in 
some  detail. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Aviation  and  the  Army — Record  Flights — Aeroplanes  in  Mexico — 

The  End. 

The  usefulness  of  aircraft  in  connection  with  military 
movements  has  always  been  recognized  by  American 
army  officers,  and  others  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of 
military  affairs.  In  1898,  while  Prof.  Langley  was 
making  his  first  experiments  in  flying-machines,  a 
full  investigation  was  made  at  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department  and  a  full  report  was  rendered  upon  the 
progress  of  these  experiments.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Board  which  made  the  investigation  realized  that  the 
Langley  theory  of  flying  embodied  the  correct  principle, 
and  recommended  that  sufficient  funds  be  supplied  to 
Prof.  Langley  to  carry  on  these  experiments.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  assistance  Langley  was  able  to  produce  the 
first  machine  which  actually  remained  in  the  air. 

Following  these  experiments  the  Wright  Brothers, 
after  long  and  tedious  attempts,  finally  produced  an 
aeroplane  that  could  fly  and  be  controlled.  When  this 
practical  machine  had  been  developed  by  the  Wright 
Brothers  it  was  decided  by  the  Army  authorities  to 
purchase  one  to  be  used  by  the  signal  corps.  The  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
Wright  Brothers.  A  series  of  tests,  which  proved  to 
be  successful,  were  carried  on  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  in 
July,  1909,  and  following  these  the  machine  was  ac- 
cepted. A  temporary  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  was  then  established  at  College 
Park,  Md.  In  this  school  three  officers  were  placed 
under  instruction,  and  in  19 10  the  Wright  aeroplane 
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and  one  Curtiss  machine  were  sent  to  Fort  Antonio, 
Texas.  These  were  flown  constantly  until  the  summer 
of  191 1.  In  June  of  that  year  an  army  aviation 
school  was  again  established  at  College  Park,  Md. 
This  had  for  its  purpose  the  training  of  officers  in 
both  the  Curtiss  and  Wright  machines.  During  the 
winter  months  the  school  was  transferred  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  In  the  summer 
of  19 1 2  a  school  for  instructing  officers  on  the  Curtiss 
machine  was  established  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  Col- 
lege Park  School  was  abandoned  in  January,  19 13, 
and  all  material  and  personnel  were  sent  to  Texas 
City,  Texas,  where  the  second  division  of  the  United 
States  Army  was  concentrated.  Here  reconnaissance 
work  was  carried  on  with  the  troops  until  January, 
19 13,  when  all  machines  and  personnel  were  again 
transferred  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  the  instruction 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  aviation  work  for  the 
army  was  now  carried  on. 

Instruction  work  is  divided  into  two  departments — 
that  for  officers  and  that  for  enlisted  men.  The 
course  for  officers  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
covers  aeronautical  and  mechanical  engineering,  which 
embraces  the  subjects  of  the  theory  of  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  repair  of  aeroplanes  and  motors; 
the  course  in  flying  and  aerial  navigation,  which  covers 
the  theoretical  and  practical  of  the  aerial  flight,  and 
the  course  in  meteorology,  which  treats  of  atmospheric 
laws  and  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aviator. 
The  students  are  required  to  attend  the  course  of  lec- 
tures in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  course  and  go 
through  the  shops  with  respect  to  construction  and 
repairs  of  aeroplanes  and  motors. 

The  enlisted  man's  branch  of  this  school  is  also  for 
the  training  of  aviation  mechanicians,  where  the 
course  is  almost  entirely  practical.     It  includes  shop 
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training  in  the  operation  and  repairing  of  aeroplanes 
and  motors. 

The  pupil  begins  his  course  by  going  up  with  an 
instructor  in  a  hydro-aeroplane,  and  after  having 
accustomed  himself  to  sensations  of  being  in  the  air 
he  is  taught  the  use  of  the  controls  for  straight-away 
flight.  He  then  learns  how  to  turn,  bank,  climb,  and 
guide  his  machine,  and  after  he  has  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarized himself  and  is  proficient  in  handling  the 
machine  in  the  air  he  is  put  in  the  land  machine,  where 
he  learns  to  rise  and  alight  on  the  ground  under  vary- 
ing conditions.  He  is  then  trained  in  cross-country 
flying  and  in  the  use  of  the  various  navigation  instru- 
ments. After  he  has  completed  his  theoretical  and 
practical  course  at  the  school  he  takes  the  examination 
for  the  rating  of  junior  military  aviator,  and  if  suc- 
cessful is  rated  as  such  and  assigned  to  duty  with  an 
aeroplane  squadron,  the  tactical  organization  of  the 
aviation  section  for  use  with  troops  in  the  field. 

The  aviation  section  of  the  signal  corps  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  18,  19 14. 
It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
signal  corps  at  large,  who  may  be  attached  to  it,  of 
60  officers  from  the  lines  of  the  army  and  260  en- 
listed men.  An  officer  of  the  line  of  the  army  to  be 
eligible  for  detail  as  an  aviation  student  must  be  under 
thirty  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  He  is  placed  under 
instruction,  and  after  having  passed  an  examination 
is  rated  junior  military  aviator.  After  serving  for 
three  years  in  this  rank  he  may  be  rated  as  military 
aviator.  An  aviation  student  receives  twenty-five  per 
cent,  increase  in  his  pay  while  on  duty  that  requires 
him  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial 
flights;  a  junior  military  aviator  on  obtaining  a  rating 
gets  an  additional  grade — that  is,  if  he  is  a  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  line,  he  becomes  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
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aviation  section,  and  if  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  line,  a 
captain  of  the  aviation  section,  with  the  pay  of  that 
grade,  and  in  addition  to  this,  if  he  is  on  duty  that 
requires  him  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in 
aerial  flights,  he  receives  while  so  flying  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  pay  under  his 
flying  commission. 

Forty  of  the  aviation  enlisted  men  can  be  rated  as 
aviation  mechanicians,  if  they  have  passed  a  suitable 
examination,  and  while  so  rated  receive  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  their  pay.  Twelve  of  the  aviation  enlisted 
men  can  be  instructed  in  flying,  and  while  on  flying 
duty  receive  similar  increase  of  fifty  per  cent. 

The  army  officers  have  from  the  beginning  of  their 
experiments  shown  remarkable  daring  in  manipulation 
of  the  machines.     Several  of  the  more  important  rec- 
ords made  by  army  officers  may  be  noted.    On  Septem- 
ber   26,    191 1,  Lieutenant    Milling^  in  a    Burgess- 
Wright  aeroplane,  remained  in  the  air  one  hour  and 
fifty-four  minutes,  carrying  two  passengers.    This  was 
a  record  for  that  time.    On  December  18,  1913,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Post  ascended  10,500  feet  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.     Lieutenant  J.  E.  Carberry,  carrying  two  pas- 
sengers, on  December  26,  1913,  ascended  7,800  feet. 
Lieutenant  Milling,  on  March  28,  19 13,  carried  a  pas- 
senger from  Texas  City,  Texas,  to  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
220  miles,  in  four  hours  and  twenty-two  minutes.    On 
February  14,  19 14,  Lieutenant  Dodd  flew  246  miles 
in    four    hours    and    forty-three    minutes.     Captain 
Muller,  on  October   8  of  the  same  year,   ascended 
16,794  feet.    Lieutenant  Carberry,  on  January  5,  1915, 
carried  passengers  to  a  height  of  11,690  feet.  ;  Lieu- 
tenant B.  Q.  Jones,  on  January  15,  19 15,  remained  in 
the  air  for  eight  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes,  and  on 
March  12  of  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Jones  won  the 
record  for  duration  of  time  with  two  passengers,  re- 
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maining  in  the  air  seven  hours  and  five  minutes.  Lieu- 
tenant Taliaferro,  who  was  later  killed,  on  September 
17,  191 5,  won  the  record  for  duration  of  flight  for 
pilot  alone  by  remaining  in  the  air  nine  hours  and 
forty-eight  minutes.  The  world's  endurance  in  a 
hydro-aeroplane  was  won  on  February  19,  19 16,  by 
Corporal  Albert  D.  Smith,  who  remained  in  the  air 
eight  hours  and  forty-two  minutes.  A  notable  per- 
formance was  the  flight  of  the  first  aeroplane  squadron 
from  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  to  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  on  November  19-26,  19 15. 

To  meet  the  requirement  of  the  United  States  Army 
for  a  flying  machine  capable  of  carrying  a  large  load 
at  high  speed  a  new  type  of  flying  boat  was  designed 
by  W.  S.  Burgess,  in  19 13,  and  was  tested  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government.  The  boat  is  made  in  two 
sections — the  front  scow-shaped  and  fastened  to  the 
rear  section  so  that  they  can  be  easily  and  readily  sep- 
arated, while  the  power  section  was  arranged  so  that 
the  engine  and  its  stand  could  be  removed  from  the 
boat. 

This  boat  was  able  to  rise  from  the  water  with  full 
load  in  a  calm  to  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet  at  a  rate 
of  about  132  feet  a  minute.  There  was  also  built  in 
1 9 13  a  coast-defence  hydro-aeroplane  for  the  United 
States  signal  corps.  This  machine  developed  the  speed 
of  59.2  miles  per  hour. 

A  military  tractor  was  built  in  19 14.  This  reached 
a  maximum  of  85.7  miles  an  hour  and  was  able  to 
climb  4,000  feet  in  ten  and  one-half  minutes. 

With  the  development  of  aircraft  in  the  European 
War  the  construction  of  aeroplanes  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  In  the  United  States  the  manu- 
facture of  aeroplanes  increased  largely,  and  by  the  close 
of  19 1 5  the  United  States  was  the  largest  manufacturer 
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of  these  craft.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  the 
product  was  for  the  European  market.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  demand  among  the  European  nations 
for  aeroplanes  and  parts  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  American  Army  and  Navy.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  19 1 6  the  Curtiss  Company  was  building  a 
battle  aeroplane.  This  was  equipped  with  triple 
screws,  weighing,  fully  equipped,  250  pounds.  It  had 
a  hull  of  cedar  planking  sheathed  with  copper  on  the 
under  side  and  fastened  with  stout  ash  ribs.  The  boat 
was  sixty-eight  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  twenty  feet. 
It  contained  a  conning  tower  for  the  control  apparatus, 
navigating  instruments,  and  a  cabin  for  the  crew  of 
eight,  containing  the  fuel  tanks,  ammunition,  and 
stores.  It  was  believed  that  this  aeroplane  repre- 
sented the  highest  development  made  thus  far  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  machines. 

The  remarkable  daring  exhibited  by  military  op- 
erators from  the  beginning  of  the  experiments  with  air- 
craft has  resulted,  as  it  was  bound  to,  in  many  fatali- 
ties. In  19 1 5  alone  there  were  three  deaths  among 
military  officers  as  a  result  of  accident  from  their  ma- 
chines. Ensign  Melville  Stolz  of  the  United  States 
Navy  was  killed  on  May  8  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 
Captain  George  Knox  of  the  United  States  Army  was 
killed  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  on  August  12,  19 15, 
and  Lieutenant  Taliaferro,  whose  name  is  noted  above 
among  those  who  won  fame  for  flying,  was  killed  at 
San  Diego,  California,  in  October,  1915. 

The  first  practical  use  of  aeroplanes  in  war,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Army  is  concerned,  was  had  in 
the  Mexican  expedition,  which  has  been  described  in 
the  previous  chapter.  Although  the  equipment  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  not  as  complete  as  could  have 
been  desired,  there  were  a  number  of  aeroplanes  fitted 
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for  service  with  experienced  pilots.  The  country  in 
which  the  expedition  against  the  bandit  Villa  was  car- 
ried on  made  use  of  air  vessels  particularly  desirable, 
but  furnished  difficulties  by  reason  of  climate  and 
topography  which  rendered  it  extremely  hazardous  to 
navigate  successfully.  The  high  mountain  ranges  made 
dangerous  currents  of  air  and  the  wide  stretches  of 
desert  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  running  short  of 
motor  power  and  for  other  dangerous  emergencies. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  the 
aeroplane  fleet  during  this  period  rendered  service  of 
extraordinary  value.  The  aeroplanes  acted  as  scouts 
over  country  which  could  hardly  be  traversed  by 
troops;  they  acted  also  as  messengers  and  mail  car- 
riers, and  made  it  possible  for  the  sections  of  the  army 
removed  from  the  main  centres  to  keep  in  touch  with 
these  centres,  and  with  the  general  staff  headquarters. 

The  daring  aviators  who  guided  these  craft  had 
many  thrilling  experiences.  In  one  instance  two  air 
pilots  became  lost  in  the  depths  of  an  unknown  country 
and  were  missing  for  three  days.  They  were  finally 
discovered  by  search  parties  when  they  were  well-nigh 
worn  out  from  exhaustion. 

Among  the  notable  flights  made  in  Mexico  was  that 
of  Lieutenant  Dargue,  who  on  April  14,  19 16,  made  a 
reconnaissance  flight  from  Columbusta  Boca  Grande, 
through  Pulpit  Pass,  Oxaca  Pass,  Carretas,  Janos,  and 
Ascencion,  to  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of 
315  miles,  carrying  a  passenger.  This  established  the 
American  record  for  such  flight. 

In  April  the  War  Department  made  preparations 
for  the  construction  of  eight  additional  aeroplanes  for 
service  in  Mexico,  and  the  Army  Bill,  which  passed 
Congress  in  May,  1916,  provided  for  an  expenditure 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  construction  of  aeroplanes  and 
their  equipment. 
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